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Art. 1.—Professor Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study of the 
Evidences of Natural Theology. Oaford. Essays, 1857. 


Prorgssor Powell had the distinguished honour to be selected 
by the Trustees of the well-known Burnett Bequest, as one of 
the three Judges for determining the relative merits of such 
treatises as should be presented to the Trustees in the year 
1854, the second occasion when the munificent prizes were to 
be awarded, on the great subject prescribed by the founder,” 
—the leading truths of natural aiaien No fewer than 208 
essays or treatises, we are informed, were sent in on that 
occasion. The labour which the judges had to undergo in 
the discharge of the delicate task assigned them must have 
been immense ; and they are entitled to the thanks, not merel 
of those who were more immediately interested in their deci- 
sion, but of the public in general, for the impartial and pains- 
taking manner in which, as is evident from their report to the 
Trustees, they endeavoured to perform the arduous duty, 
Their decision, we doubt not, was the expression of their 
conscientious conviction as to the comparative merits of the 
numerous treatises, 

. Having had the momentous subject of the evidences of what 
is termed natural theology thus prominently brought under 
their consideration, and it being reasonable to suppose, as 
Professor Powell remarks, that “‘ such an object of competition 
could hardly fail to call forth existing talent, so as to allow us 
to consider these productions as affording a fair average esti- 
mate of the actual state of knowledge and attainments in 
reference to such subjects;” nothing could be more natural 
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than that the judges should on that occasion have felt impelled 
to “review the state of the question in comparison with the 
past and in anticipation of the future.” Such reviews, when 
properly conducted by thoroughly competent persons, of the 
state of any question which in one form or another must 
engage the human mind, are of the utmost value. They tend 
to bring out more and more distinctly the real elements of the 
question ; to shew its relation to other departments of human 
inquiry ; to expose erroneous methods of investigation which 
may have been previously followed ; and to exhibit the true 
grounds on which a definite settlement of the question must 
rest, and the actual amount of knowledge to which the human 
mind may expect to attain respecting it, together with many 
other collateral results of the highest importance. We know 
no subject within the whole sphere of human investigation 
which is more susceptible, or stands in greater need, of such 
a review than the one brought before us in this essay by Pro- 
fessor Powell ; and differing from him as we do on several 
important points connected with it, we do not the less feel 
thankful to him for having embraced the occasion referred to, 
and given us in a short compass his views on the whole subject. 
We shall best state his design in his own words, which, from 
the preceding remarks will be easily understood. After ob- 
serving, as we have already noticed, that “such an object of 
competition could,” in the opinion of the judges, “hardly fail 
to call forth existing talent so as to allow us to consider these 
productions as affording a fair average estimate of the actual 
state of knowledge and attainments in reference to such sub- 
jects,” he goes on to say, “or, at any rate, we may not un- 
reasonably take the occasion of the Burnett award as a kind 
of epoch at which it may be seasonable to review the state of 
the question in comparison with the past and in anticipation 
of the future. Thus, though making occasional reference to the 
treatises alluded to [the two Prize Essays], it is not the object 
of this essay to enter on any detailed criticisms of them, or of 
other works on the subject, but rather, taking occasion from 
the discussions thus opened, to bring before our readers some 
general reflections on the entire state of the question of the 
evidences of natural theology as it stands at the present day, 
and with reference to the spirit in which it is now viewed 
both by advocates and opponents.” 

Such is the design of the essayist ; and he next remarks on 
the tone of mind in which he wishes to conduct the discussion. 
He is to “treat the argument entirely as a philosophical 
question, where the point at issue is not the truth of the -con- 
clusion, but the mode of arriving at it, involving the necessity 
for a calm and unbiassed criticism of the evidence on the one 
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hand, and the objections raised against it on the other.” He 
also deems it important to “ draw a broad line of distinction 
between what is practically the course which men pursue in 
their convictions, and in yielding to the result of those con- 
victions, and what is theoretically the analysis of those convic+ 
tions, which an inquiring reasoner may follow out. Such an | 
analysis,” he justly observes, “may precede the practical 
results, or may follow them. In the vast majority of cases it 
can but follow, if indeed it be made at all. Yet this in no way 
disparages the value and importance of making such an 
analysis, of qualifying ourselves according to our respective 
abilities and enlightenment to ‘ give a reason of the hope that 
is in us.’” 

Having remarked on the tone of mind in which this question 
should be discussed, he passes on to pronounce what we must 
describe as not only a severe, but, so far as we know, an 
unmerited censure on those writings which have in our day 
issued from the press in defence of the great truths of natural 
theology. We cannot of course tell what particular writings 
Professor Powell may have seen, but we are entitled to sup- 
pose that he alludes to such as are generally known. “From 
what,” he says, “we have seen of writings of this class at the 
present day, we cannot but notice some very prevalent cha- 
racteristic faults. They most commonly evince, in our opinion, 
too violently polemical a spirit; too narrow and exclusive a 
tone; too strong a tendency to strain the argument beyond 
due bounds; or, when argument is found to fail, too ready 
a disposition to make up for deficiencies in reasoning by 
appeals to feeling; by falling back upon eloquent religious 
declamation or orthodox denunciation ; too much affectation of 
a turgid mystical style of cloudy metaphysics, mistaken for 
scientific reasoning, but unfortunately little adapted to answer 
the real requirements of earnest philosophical inquiry; to 
remove or obviate the serious and harassing difficulties and 
doubts in which so many are involved; meeting with too 
little sympathy ; or to satisfy the demands of the acute but 
often ill-directed and ill-informed intelligence of the masses, 
which seldom finds a direct, unequivocating, honest, and 
adequate response to its fair requisitions.” ‘Surely this is 
too sweeping a sentence pronounced on writings which, what- 
ever may be their defects, are designed to defend the funda- 
mental truths of religion and the best interests of society ; 
a sentence charging their authors, not only with vehemence of 
temper and illogical reasoning, but with equivocation and dis- 
honesty ; a sentence, too, the severity of which is wholl 
unrelieved by any notice of the professed purpose and mani- 
fest tone of the opposite class of writings, with which the press 
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has of late been teeming, to the imminent peril of the highest 
interests of man both for time and through eternity. Such 
a mar as Professor Powell should be aware of the danger of 
uttering such a sentence, and should calmly set himself to 
meliorate this sad state of things without bringing forward 
rash, and ungenerous, and, we presume to add, for the most 
part, baseless charges against his fellow-labourers in this great 
work. But the simple fact is, certain theories, not generally 
regarded with much acceptance, have taken such a hold of his 
mind, that he is apt to lose his usual tone of candour whenever 
these are assailed. The truth of this statement is apparent 
from the next sentence, which requires no comment. “ Besides 
a general sameness of tone and topics, there are some standard 
subjects of invariable vituperation which most of these writers 
seem to think it essential to the credit of their orthodoxy to 
bestow in one unmitigated strain on some obnoxious views and 
theories ; such, for example, as the theory of the physical na- 
ture of the vital principle, the nebular hypothesis, Hume’s 
doctrine of causation, and, above all, the views of develop- 
ment as expounded by the far-famed author of The Vestiges 
of Creation.” 

Having thus, so to speak, introduced himself to his readers, 
Professor Powell gradually approaches his subject by some 
brief and complimentary remarks on the two successful 
treatises. However interesting it would be to,review these dis- 
tinguished productions in connection—not with any one or more 
of the rival treatises—a task utterly beyond our power—but 
with the two which gained the prizes in 1814, and with other 
writings which have appeared on the same subject down to the 
present day, so as thus to ascertain what progress, if any, has 
during that interval been made in the elucidation of the 
momentous question—it is by no means our intention to 
undertake such a task, or to pronounce any opinion whatever 
on these treatises—on one or two points only we shall have 
occasion to refer to them. 

Professor Powell’s Essay is not written in conformity with 
ally given plan; but, like every production proceeding from 
the author, it possesses an arrangement sufficiently clear to 
enable us to give to our readers a brief analysis of its contents. 
The author begins with what are termed the metaphyeical 
proofs, and having noticed their former high pretensions, and 
the almost universal abandonment of such proofs by writers 
at the present day, he alludes at some length to two extreme 
schools, one of them, however, consisting of various sections— 
of which schools the ‘one contends that man is wholly unable 
to attain to any knowledge of the Divine existence by his own 
unaided powers, while the other school maintains that no 
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proof whatever is required for determining a fact so obviously 
certain. Our author then proceeds to consider the physical 
branch of the argument, and he discusses it at such length as 
clearly shews that this is the main subject of his essay. His 
aim in this portion is to exhibit the principle involved in the 
argument, and the very narrow limits to which in his opinion 
the conclusion extends. He then makes a few general reflec- 
tions on the great question of moral and physical evil as affect- 
ing the evidence for the divine goodness; and after briefly 
noticing the argument founded on religious impressions, and in 
connection with this part, the-atheistical theory of Feuerbach, 
he concludes the essay with a general statement: respecting 
the character of the physical argument, and with an expression 
of the value of that higher knowledge which has been bestowed 
through divine revelation. The ground thus gone over by 
Professor Powell is most extensive ; and of course within the 
compass of so short an essay only general reflections could 
have been made. Our purpose, then, is to review only the 
leading portions of the essay, particularly those which bear on 
the fundamental doctrine of the existence of God; and we 
shall have frequent occasion for the indulgence of our readers, 
while we endeavour, within our limited space, to draw their 
attention to the real grounds of evidence for our faith in this 
the most sublime and most momentous of all truths. 


I. Tur Metapuysicat Proors. This designation may be pro- 
perly applied to the first portion of the essay. Professor 
Powell introduces the subject with some general remarks on 
the essential importance of a knowledge of metaphysical sys- 
tems to a thorough discussion of the evidences of natural 
theology. “Nothing indeed,” he observes, “is more essential 
to a complete discussion of the evidences of natural theology, 
than a true and enlarged appreciation of those metaphysical 
systems whose more specific application to these sublime sub- 
jects has occupied the meditations of so many minds of the 
highest order. Yet it is not to be forgotten that, while a high 
value has been attached to arguments of this class by a very 
considerable school of profound thinkers, especially in past 
times, there have been many who have been disposed to call 
them in question altogether. Neither of the authors before us 
seems unduly to have exaggerated the force of these more 
abstruse reasonings, or to be disposed to assign them that un- 
limited authority which was once ascribed to them.” He 
then mentions the advice given by a friend to the late Mr F. 
Horner, to avoid “those metaphysical speculations which abound 
in terms to which we annex no distinct ideas, and which often 
require the admission of principles that are either unintel- 
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ligible or incapable of proof’—our author adding that, in his 
opinion, had this advice been literally followed, Mr Horner’s 
“metaphysical reading might have been comprised within 
very agreeable limits.” After expressing his conviction that 
“it is the common and pervading fallacy of a very large pro- 
portion of what passes current under the name and preten- 
sions of profound metaphysical speculation, to proceed precisely 
on the defective foundation here so naively described,” he, 
“without at all meaning to condemn such speculations in the 
mass,” most justly remarks, that “ nothing can be a more neces- 
sary precaution in entering upon them, than a careful atten- 
tion to clear definition at the outset ; and this more especially 
when applied to the high subjects now referred to. When 
precise definition is wanting, or is unattainable, all philoso- 
phical or logical deduction must fail.” As “the importance of 
at least examining closely into the claims of this branch of 
the argument naturally demands a few more detailed remarks 
on the bearing of the various metaphysical systems on the 
theological conclusions to which they have been supposed to 
lead,” Professor Powell proceeds to give us from Mr Thompson’s 
treatise, a brief sketch of the several metaphysical schools in 
succession, and of their influence on these questions. This 
sketch contains remarks on the systems of Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Reid, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. It is by no means our 
intention to review Mr Thompson’s account of these systems. 
With respect to that of Dr Reid, we would, however, observe, 
that his remark upon it as “leading to the system of Fichte” 
is too unqualified. Sir William Hamilton, to whose authority 
Mr Thompson appeals (vol. i. p. 39) on this point, shews, in- 
deed, that at times Dr Reid lays down principles which in- 
volve the idealism of Fichte ; but he repeatedly observes that 
on the subject of perception (external) Reid was not always 
consistent with himself, and, in particular, that in his “ Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers” expressions are to be found “in 
regard to the immediate perception of external things, which 
would tend to shew that his later views were more in unison 
with the necessary convictions of mankind.” (H’s. Reid, p. 129.) 
While we fully agree with Mr Thompson in his conclusions as 
stated by Professor Powell, we must at the same time express 
our conviction that there are more recent systems than those 
reviewed by the former, which appear to leave us in doubt, 
to say the least, as to the real existence of mind and matter, 
systems which lay it down as a first principle that “all imme- 
diate knowledge is relative, and is of phenomena, not of real 
being.” “This [nihilism] the author [Mr Thompson] con- 
cludes, can be the only possible philosophy—‘ unless a safe 
and sure passage be found from thought to being, from sub- 
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jective to objective, from phenomena to reality, from the inter- 
nal mind to the external world; and, after a considerable discus- 
sion, he further concludes—‘ the only consistent alternative of 
theism ‘is nihilism, and the atheist must then be left to take 
his choice.” Professor Powell’s own reflections on these meta- 
physical schools do not seem to call for special notice. He 
observes génerally in respect to the “speculations of the 
avowed supporters of these several classes of opinion,” that 
“few seem properly to discriminate between the mere asser- 
tion of absence of proof of any position, and the denial of its 
truth. Thus,” he adds, by way of illustration, “ the advocates 
of materialism assert that we have no experience of mind, 
except as connected with organised matter, and that thus no 
ideal processes go on, except as transient phases of something 
material. The partisans of idealism, on the other hand, main- 
tain that even the perceptions of all material objects and ex- 
ternal phenomena are ideal acts; and, much more, any infer- 
ences or reflections arising out of such perceptions; and thus, 
all material events are but transient phases of mind or spirit.” 
He sums up his own views thus: “ But on either side, it ap- 
pears to us the conclusion is often pushed beyond what the 
premises warrant. All that a strict and positive philosophy 
asserts is, that we have no distinct evidence of the human 
mind, independent of organised body, on the one hand; nor 
can we demonstrate the separate reality of matter on the 
—- But this is very different from dogmatically denying 
either.” 

After these remarks on the several metaphysical schools, 
Professor Powell proceeds to consider what has been termed 
the a priori argument in support of the existence of God ; and 
he here again refers to Mr Thompson’s treatise. “Mr Thompson 
argues that there can be no real a priors proof of the existence 
of a Deity, because all proofs truly of this kind must be derived 
from a conception of the essential nature of the object of the 
proof, as, ¢. g., we derive, a priori, the properties of a circle 
from a perfect conception of the nature of that figure. But 
we cannot do this in reference to the Deity, because we cannot 
pretend to any knowledge or conception of his essential nature. 
Hence, the author contends, the only proof of this kind which 
would be possible would be such as we derive by necessary 
consequences from some innate conceptions or impressions of 
a Deity, if such existed, having their origin wholly in our 
minds. Such proofs would be truly a priori proofs; but they 
would prove little, since the conclusions could not go beyond 
the internal conceptions, and would thus be merely subjective, 
and not cognitions of real external being. They might, however, 
become of some real force if corroborated by external evidence.” 
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We have now entered on the profoundest question which 
can engage the human mind ; and it is absolutely necessary 
that we aim at the utmost precision of language as well as of 
thought, and that every step be taken with all possible caution. 
In offering our remarks, we shall follow the course adopted by 
Professor Powell, and thus gradually endeavour to unfold the 
relation of metaphysical science to that of natural theology. 
In the preceding summary of Mr Thompson’s views of the 
a priori proof as it is termed, of the existence of a Deity, it is 
evident that by such a proof he means a logical process, which 
would evolve from a conception the conclusion that God exists. 
“ All proofs of this kind,” he says, “must be derived from a 
conception of the essential nature of the object of the proof,” 
that is, of God; and he illustrates his meaning by reference 
to mathematical science ; “as, e.g., we derive, a priori, the pro- 
perties of a circle from a perfect conception of the nature of 
that figure.” And he adds, “we cannot do this in reference 
to the Deity, because we cannot pretend to any knowledge or 
conception of his essential nature.” Mr Thompson then sup- 
poses that if we had a conception of the essential nature of 
God, we could derive, a priori, from this conception, a proof 
of his existence. Now, from any concept whatever, we can by 
a logical process only derive such elements or properties as 
are included in it; and from no mere concept of the essential 
nature, that is, of the nature or attributes of the Supreme 
Being, can we derive anything beyond the properties of this 
nature or attributes. Even were it possible to include in a 
concept the idea or element of existence, we could not by any 
analysis prove the fact of that existence, but merely shew that 
this element belonged to the concept. By a logical analysis 
of the concept, whatever may be its contents, it is not possible 
to prove the fact that the object, the Being whose nature is 
conceived, actually exists. And it is of the highest importance 
clearly to perceive the utter inability of mere logic to demon- 
strate the existence of God. Such a demonstration of a matter 
of fact does not belong to the province of logic, which never pro- 
poses to add to our knowledge anything not already, virtually 
at least, known to us. And natural theology has sufficiently 
suffered, not merely from professed attempts to construct 
logical demonstrations of the existence of God, but still more 
from the suspicion which the necessary failure of every such 
attempt must beget, that there is some evidence wanting, which 
might not have been wanting, to sustain our faith in this great 
truth. It is logically demonstrable that no such a@ priori proof 
as that to which Mr Thompson refers is possible. Lis allusion 
to mathematical science should have of itself suggested this to 
his mind, for the logical process there, as elsewhere, is purely 
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analytical, and leads only to the knowledge of properties in- 
cluded in the concept of the mathematical figure. He goes on, 
indeed, to say, that if the human mind possessed “ some innate 
conceptions or impressions of a Deity (if such existed), having 
their origin wholly in the mind,” then a priori proofs would be 
possible, for they could be derived by necessary consequences 
from such conceptions or impressions. Mr Thompson evidently 
confounds here two distinct things which it is of essential 
moment to discriminate. He confounds a logical analysis or 
judgment with a psychological or primitive judgment. From no 
conception or impression, however originated, can logic derive 
more than what the conception contains. Its province is the 
form, not the matter of thought. But such conceptions or impres- 
sions as those to which Mr Thompson refers, may give rise or 
amount to psychological judgments, and these judgments may 
pronounce on the matter of thought. We shall return to this 
subject immediately, for this, we apprehend, is the very crisis 
of the whole question. But before doing so, we must enter 
our entire dissent from Mr Thompson’s estimate of the value 
of a priori proofs, supposing them to exist, inasmuch as this 
estimate ‘affects the only possible a@ priori proofs, namely, 
primitive or psychological judgments. Were it not for this, 
we should not es remarked on the passage expressing this 
estimate. Our readers will now understand that by an a 
priori proof we mean, not a logical, but a psychological judg- 
ment. “Such proofs,” says Mr Thompson, “would be om 
a priort proofs ; but they would prove little, since the conclu- 
sions could not go beyond the internal conceptions, and would 
thus be merely subjective, and not cognitions of real external 
being. They might, however, become of some real force if. 
corroborated by external evidence.” The human mind, it is 
here supposed, can, from internal conceptions or impressions, 
conclude the existence of God ; but the proof is of little value, 
because the conclusion is merely subjective, and not a cog- 
nition of real external being. The mind arrives at the con- 
clusion that there exists a Supreme Being ; but this conclusion 
is merely subjective, a conclusion drawn from internal sources 
—it is not a cognition of real external being. The conclusion, 
of course, is supposed to imply the existence of the Supreme 
Being as a personal Being, distinct from the self who draws 
the conclusion. Is not this a cognition of real being, and of 
real being having real existence distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, the self? In recoiling from Pantheism, which iden- 
tifies self, with God, it is most important that we do not rush 
into that extreme which seems at least to represent Him as a 
“God afar off and not at hand.” “In Him we live and move 
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and have our being.” Whilst dissenting from this estimate 
of a priori proofs, or, as we would say, of primitive judgments 
founded on internal impressions, we admit that they may be 
corroborated by external evidence. 

We now return to the subject of psychological or primitive 
judgments ; and we repeat that, in our apprehension, the whole 
question of natural theology hinges on this point. Had Mr 
Thompson, when referring to mathematical science for an 
illustration of an a priori proof, gone to the root of the matter, 
he would have found that this, as well as every other science, 
ultimately rests not on analytical, but synthetical judgments ; 
and that apart from such judgments, usually termed definitions, 
even the concept of a circle or of any other figure would not 
enable the mind to arrive at a knowledge of its various pro- 
perties. No science is possible unless there are such judg- 
ments to serve as its basis. Natural theology is no exception. 
If there are no primitive judgments formed spontaneously by 
the mind in the view of certain facts, whether of internal or 
external perception, then we must accept the dictum now so 
prevalent among metaphysical and logical writers, that theology 
is not a function of thought, but that it rests entirely on 
certain feelings and affections of the soul. We do not disre- 
gard these feelings and affections. They are psychological facts, 
and constitute important elements in the great question. Still 
we cannot yield assent to the dictum, however plausibly it 
may seem to be supported, which would exclude theology from 
the province of thought, and which represents reason and faith 
asin perfect antagonism. We are satisfied that the dictum is 
founded on a prevalent error in dividing pure thought into 
positive and negative, and overlooking an intermediate class 
compounded of the two, which we might perhaps term positive- 
negative; but even were we unable to discover the fallacy 
to which it owes its origin, we should still cherish greater 
confidence in the harmony of our mental constitution than in 
any human dictum whatever. 

Primitive judgments are to be carefully distinguished from 
logical judgments. The latter are formed from the comparison 
of existing concepts, and virtually impart no additional know- 
ledge. The former are spontaneously formed by the human 
mind in accordance with the laws of its constitution in the 
view of facts presented to it either by internal or by external 
perception. In — act of consciousness, there is, for ex- 
ample, a judgment affirming the presence of the object, as also 
its distinctness from the conscious self. Further, consciousness 

resents to me the fact of my own existence as a personal, 
intelligent, and moral being; and this fact is immediately 
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accompanied with a judgment affirming my own existence and 
personality, as also the reality o. my intellectual and moral 
nature. It was a judgment of this kind which Descartes ex- 
pressed in his celebrated formula; wo apr ergo sum. He did 
not mean, as his opponents imputed to him, to prove his 
existence by a logical judgment; for this he knew to be im- 
ossible; but he meant to express in words that primitive 
judgment which the mind spontaneously forms in the view of 
the facts of consciousness. Psychology therefore is a true 
science, resting as it does on primitive synthetical judgmehts. 
These judgments, though formed in the view of empirical 
facts, may be necessary judgments. In a logical avlegem, if 
the major premiss is affirmative of a contingent fact, the con- 
clusion cannot be necessary in its matter. But such is not the 
case with primitive judgments. Here there is no major 
miss, unless it be that universal premiss which stands at the 
head of every such judgment—that whatever the mind is by 
its constitution necessitated to believe, must be true. The 
mind, then, by its own laws, pronounces the judgment to be 
necessary or otherwise according to circumstances. If this 
judgment refers simply to the presence of an object of intuition, 
the judgment merely affirms the reality of this fact. If, for 
example, the fact of power to form a volition is presented to 
the mind, it affirms that I have power to will; but suppose 
the fact of change is contemplated, the mind then affirms that 


it must have had a cause. In like manner, ere the fact 


of cgnditioned being is presented to the mind, then it not only 
pronounces a judgment as to the reality of such being, but also 
a further judgment that there must be unconditioned being. 
We are at present merely endeavouring to explain the nature - 
of these primitive judgments, and to distinguish them from 
logical judgments. The latter are purely analytical, comparing 
concepts with concepts; they only evolve conclusions sivendy 
contained in the concepts. The former impart to us additional 
knowledge, and constitute the basis of all true science. Natu- 
ral theology can be shewn to be a science, only when it can be 
shewn that it rests on primitive judgments. Whether there 
are such, will more fully appear as we proceed. 

Professor Powell, referring to such “innate conceptions or 
inherent intuitions” as would be necessary to constitute ana 
priori proof, points out the great difficulty of determining for 
certain whether “such ideas are truly intuitive or spontaneous. 
Because a man may feel ever so vividly an impression on ‘his 
own mind, this affords no proof whatever that that impression 
is a real original creation or spontaneous production of his 
nature. It may clearly belong to any of the various 
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of established preconceptions or rooted habits of thought and 
feeling, from which it is absolutely impossible to distinguish 
an aboriginal intuition ; and which are instilled, or excited, 
by any of the vast assemblage of influences—direct and indi- 
rect—which are, and have long been, at work to frame and 
mould the tendencies of the mind and the affections through 
all the thousand channels of prepossession and association 
which are the inevitable results of early education and com- 
munion with our fellow-creatures.” There is much truth in 
the&e observations; for there can be no doubt that the difficulty 
is great in discriminating between primary ideas or judgments, 
and such as are entirely owing to education and similar causes. 
The difficulty, however, is, we think, exaggerated by Professor 
Powell, and, at all events, it must be encountered. It is the 
very province of metaphysical science, including, of course, 
that of psychology, to ascertain these primary elements of 
human knowledge. To perform this task does not strictly 
belong to natural theology: for no science is competent to 
criticise its own principles ; but unfortunately, from the per- 
plexed state in which metaphysical science still is, natural 
theology has been forced to examine, and, if possible, to settle, 
points which ought to have been examined and settled else- 
where, in order that it might freely enter on its own proper 
province. It is the low, and, we would add, discreditable 
condition in which metaphysical science still exists, that im- 
parts to natural theology all that uncertainty and polemical 
aspect which characterize the discussion of its sublime truths. 
And such is the connexion between metaphysics and natural 
theology, that not until the former has received the true cha- 
racter of a science based on facts—a character which we are 
persuaded does belong to it—and until the truths within its 

rovince have been clearly and distinctly unfolded, can the 
atter science appear in all that certainty and simplicity which 
are its inherent features. 

But Professor Powell goes beyond the mere expression 
of great difficulty in determining innate ideas—those pri- 
mary elements of all knowledge. He seems to embrace 
the opinion that there are no such ideas in the human 
mind. We must quote the whole of the section bearing 
on this point. “In this remark we have waived the ques- 
tion whether such innate or intuitive conceptions ever really 
exist: an opinion which, notwithstanding the apparent total 
demolition it long ago sustained from the arguments of 
Locke, seems to have received a singular kind of resuscitation, 
at least under a modified form, among certain sections of the 
philosophical world in the present age. In past times, indeed, 
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ideas of this mystical kind—the lingering remains of the old 
scholasticizing spirit—largely pervaded the prevalent litera- 
ture and style of philosophizing, whence it of course also in- 
stilled itself into the animus of theological speculation. Thus, 
it was the fashion to refer to supposed high and original con- 
ceptions of truths of this class, as, at least, in germ and origi 
nal, existing somehow undeveloped within us from our birth 
but by some means afterwards called into active existence. 
Thus, in accordance with this notion, it was a favourite doc- 
trine with several philosophers and divines, as it has been 
since, that the idea of an all-perfect Being exists naturally in 
the human mind, by a sort of consciousness, carrying with it 
an assurance of its own truth.” Professor Powell evidently 
labours under the same confusion of thought on this funda- 
mental subject as was exhibited by Locke, who, as Sir William 
Hamilton observes, “took the trouble to refute a crude and 
erroneous doctrine which Descartes did not hold.” “ By innate 
ideas in general, Descartes means simply the innate faculty we 
possess of forming or eliciting certain manifestations in con- 
sciousness (whether of necessary or contingent truths) on 
occasion of, but wholly different from, both the qualities of the 
reality affecting, and the movements of the organism affected : 
these manifestations or ideas being nothing else than states of 
the conscious substance affected” (H.’s Reid, p. 782). Sir 
William further observes (p. 784), that Locke, who was led 
astray on this subject by Gassendi, is himself compelled to 
admit all that is really contended for, when he remarked that 
“he would be thought void of common sense, who asked on 
the one side or on the other, went to give a reason, why it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be.” Locke, 
in virtually admitting that “‘experience must ultimately ground 
its procedure on: the laws of intellect, admits that intellect 
contains principles of judgment, on which experience being 
dependent, cannot possibly be their precursor or cause.” “B 
innate ideas” are not meant ideas “consciously developed 
from the moment of birth, but what is meant is, that they are 
such as having been implanted by the Creator in the consti- 
tution of the mind from the beginning, grow up, and develop 
along with it, without the need of a special experience to im- 
‘part them ”(Mansel’s Lecture on Kant, p. 7). These ideas, it 
may be further observed, become known to the mind in con- 
junction with experience, but they are not derived from ex- 
perience. They are the conditions of all knowledge, and with- 
out them knowledge in its real import is impossible. We 
do not say that there exists in the human mind, from the 
~ moment of birth and prior to all experience, an idea of an 
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all-perfect Being; but we maintain that this idea, in the 
form of a primitive judgment, does necessarily spring up 
in the mind in the due exercise of its powers, on certain 
facts presented to its contemplation by consciousness. Phi- 
losophers and divines in former days may have misunder- 
stood the manner in which such ideas or judgments originate ; 
but on this as on many other subjects, they were, we appre- 
hend, nearer the truth than many of their successors. But 
we cannot enlarge further on this point, important though it 
be; only let it be remarked, that when we speak of a primary 
idea or judgment, we mean one formed spontaneously by the 
mind in conjunction with, but not derived from, experience. 
Professor Powell next presents us with a general sketch of 
the a priori or metaphysical arguments employed by Descartes 
and others in proof of the Divine existence and perfections, 
and he then particularly refers to Kant’s refutation of all such 
modes of proof, and we may add, of every possible mode of 
proof, so far as the speculative reason—according to the views 
of Kant—is concerned. Descartes, it is proper to observe, 
was entirely misunderstood, as we formerly remarked, when 
he expressed in a formula the ground of his belief in his own 
existence. He then only expressed the primitive judgment of 
reason in the view of the facts of consciousness. He did not 
profess to deduce by analysis—that is, by the logical judgment 
—the fact of “being” from the concept of “thought.” He 
merely affirmed that the reason spontaneously and irresistibly 
by its own laws pronounced the judgment. But unfortunately, 
Descartes did not himself distinctly discern the real nature of 
that universal principle which pervades all primary judgments, 
namely, that whatever the mind is by its own laws necessitated 
to regard as real or true, must be real or true. On the con- 
trary, he laid down as the fundamental principle, that “ what- 
ever we clearly and distinctly perceive is true”—a principle 
which only can avail to sustain a judgment not strictly of the 
truth, but of the reality of the presence to the perceiving mind 
of the object perceived. Farther, if concepts are brought under 
a similar principle, then it cannot be assumed that whatever 
we clearly and distinctly conceive, is true or real: for a con- 
cept can vouch for nothing more respecting any object or being 
than that its objective reality is problematically possible, or 
more strictly, a concept only implies that the object is mediately 
present to the mind conceiving. It is due, hewever, to Des- 
cartes to remember that he expressed the argument for our 
belief in the Divine existence in three different forms ; the 
first affirming that from the recognition of ourselves as imper- 
fect beings, we derive the idea of a perfect being, and that we 
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are necessitated to refer the origin of this idea to one having 
objective reality; the second, not essentially different from the 
first, and affirming that from the consciousness of our own 
dependent existence, there must be a perfect being having 
independent existence, and who is the author of our existence; 
and the third, which is essentially different from the two 
former, and which affirms, that inasmuch as the idea of a per- 
fect being is conceived by us, we have, in this very idea itself 
a proof of the existence of such a being. The two first proofs 
are in reality primitive judgments pronounced by the mind on 
the view of certain facts of consciousness. The third proof 
consists in asserting that the concept of a perfect being is 
itself sufficient to establish belief in his existence. It was this 
third proof which Leibnitz took up and presented in a logical 
form ; and it is this proof which Kant designated the ontolo- 
gical, and undertook to refute. Professor Powell, then, 
scarcely does justice to Descartes in not discriminating pre- 
cisely these three proofs from one another. “ Descartes,” he 
says, ‘“‘made such a conception [an innate conception] the 
basis of his whole system of philosophy; and many eminent 
men of that and the fullowing age, who rejected this particular 
doctrine of intuitive ideas, yet no doubt imbued with a similar 
kind of theological belief, were led to attach a high value to 
metaphysical, and (as they term them) a priori proofs of the 
Divine existence and perfections. Thus, Leibnitz, Clarke, Cud- 
worth, Wollaston, and others, in more or less extended forms, 
professed to construct by pure deductive reasoning, an extensive 
systematic series of formal propositions, technically embodyin 

a very detailed scheme of the divine attributes—eternity, self- 
existence, infinite goodness and beneficence, omniscience, omni- 
potence, and the like,—and connecting them closely with other ~ 
truths relative to the moral faculties and condition of man, 
they advanced to the doctrine of God’s. moral government and 
the relations of man to Him, embracing the belief in a future 
state, and leading to a moral and religious system approaching 
nearly to that disclosed in the Bible, and wanting only those 
higher and more peculiar sanctions which it is the professed 
province of revelation to furnish. And in this species of rea- 
soning they have had many followers in a more or less modi- 
fied degree, from their own day down to the present.” After 
remarking that “ when we come to examine critically the most 
celebrated of these reasonings, such as the so-called a priori 
argument of Descartes and Leibnitz (which is nothing more 
than a reproduction, in a philosophical form, of that which St 
Anselm had revealed to him in a dream), it seems hardly to 
require much formal argument to see that our conceiving the 
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idea of an all-perfect Being—one of whose perfections must be 
self-existence—is no more a proof of the reality of that self- 
existence than it is of any other conception which we may 
entertain,” he observes: “ Yet so powerfully are the minds of 
men captivated with anything wearing the appearance of ab- 
struseness, especially if professedly favourable to their religion, 
that ithas required the exhaustive criticism and logic of Kantto 
disabuse the minds of thinking men of so transparent a fallacy, 
though dignified by the name of the ‘ontological’ argument. 
That great metaphysician has subjected to a like destructive 
analysis another argument of a like nature designated as the 
‘cosmological ;’ but more expressively called by Leibnitzthe proof 
‘a contingentia mundi ;’ that the world or something exists, 
but it could not originate in its own existence; hence some 
being self-existent to create it. But self-existence, says Kant, 
is a notion absolutely inconceivable in a philosophical sense ; 
and the existence of the world is a fact of experience, or con- 
tingency, and from the ‘contingent’ it is impossible to deduce 
the ‘necessary.’ Hence this argument fails, like the former, 
as strict a@ priori reasoning.” 

Kant, however, professes not only to expose the fallacy of 
these two so-called a priori proofs, but he proceeds further, 
and shews that the physico-theological argument, as it is 
termed—that is, the argument from design, is equally invalid. 
Professor Powell’s account of Kant’s opinion of the value of 
this argument will hardly give our readers a precise idea of 
the severity with which he treats it ; for, after bestowing upon 
it much laudation, he in reality professes to exhibit its utter 
worthlessness as an argument, apart from the ontological proof 
which he considers as the only proof, but which he yet shews 
is no proof at all. “Kant, in fact, reduces all the professed 
a priori proofs to these two [the ontological and the cosmolo- 
gical]. But the w posteriori argument, which he terms ‘ phy- 
sico-theological,’ he fully admits as resting on the basis of 
observation and experience, and always gaining new force, 
though it is not metaphysical, nor does it involve the idea of 
necessary existence; being dependent on observation of the 
external world, or on contingent truth. It is, moreover, limited 
in its extent. The existing order and harmony of the world 
does not prove a beginning, or a Creator, in the theological 
sense. The greatness of the designer is but commensurate 
with the extent of the design. It does not furnish the strict 
idea of omnipotence. Hence, he says, the natural theologian, 
perceiving these defects, escapes by ‘soaring into the region 
of pure possibility on the wings of ideas.’ ” 

Kant, in fact, labours to prove that the “pure reason” is 
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utterly unable to sustain our belief in the existence of a 
Supreme Being. He not only discredits the vroofs referred 
to, but affirms the incapability of reason in its speculative 
capacity to recognise as valid any proof whatever; and he 
then has recourse to what he term :the ‘practical reason’ for 
arguments to construct the edifice which he had so laboriously 
overthrown. “ But thus discarding the argument from ‘ pure 
reason’ as insufficient in any strict philosophical sense, he en- 
tirely concedes the appeal to ‘ practical reason’ or moral sense, 
for proofs, sufficient for moral and practical ends of the three 
great points, the being of God, the freedom of the will, and 
the immortality of the soul. He refers to ‘moral sense’ as a 
general fact, and thus adopts the commonly-received infer- 
ences of the connection between virtue and happiness, and 
that to dispense the one in proportion to the other, implies a 
supreme moral will, or governor. But as this proportion is 
not preserved in this life, there must be a future state, in 
which it is to be carried out and perfected.” After some re- 
marks on Locke’s argument—the same as the cosmological one 
of Kant—and on one of the forms of Descartes’ proof, he ob- 
serves, “ Such are some of the clever combinations of words 
with which acute minds often delude themselves and others 
into a belief that they have fixed a firm grasp on grand 
realities.” He then briefly alludes to Cousin’s criticism on 
Kant’s inconsistency in conceding to the “ practical reason” 
what he had denied to the “ pure”—an inconsistency both cen- 
sured and praised, but on different grounds, by Cousin; and 
maintains that, “perhaps a closer attention to Kant’s design 
and method, might shew that there is less inconsistency than 
Cousin supposes. Kant,” he adds, “in fact, draws with a clear 
and masterly hand the important distinction between strict 
philosophical reasoning and that kind of moral persuasion 
which prevails among mankind at large, and suffices for all 
practical purposes. He then adduces Cousin’s own view of 
this subject. He is represented as defending both the ‘ onto- 
logical’ and the ‘ cosmological’ arguments from Kant’s unspar- 
ing criticisms. “His defence, however, (by his own confes- 
sion), in either instance, resolves itself into an appeal, not to 
strict logical argument, but to what is ‘the same with the 
Cartesian idea divested of its syllogistic form—the mere 
assertion of an internal consciousness or intuitive persuasion 
which, he contends, gives men a natural and perfectly satis- 
factory conviction of a Deity without further reasoning.” It 
seems perfectly clear, we apprehend, that Professor Powell has 
no precise idea of the relation which “a strict logical argu- 
ment” bears to science, or of what Cousin means by an “ inter- 
nal consciousness or intuitive persuasion”—that is, by a primi- 
VOL. VII.—NO, XXIII. B 
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tive judgment. He evidently imagines that, supposing the 
reality of the divine existence, logical argument—that is, syllo- 
gistic reasoning a priori, ought to be applicable to such a 
subject, and that this “internal consciousness” is a ground of 
belief lower in value than what belongs to the “ strict logical 
argument.” But let us follow him out to his cenclusion. 
“We may cite the authority of the late Sir W. Hamilton as 
bearing eminently worthy testimony to the same admission as 
that of Kant. After the most careful examination of the ab- 
stract and so-called a priori arguments, that distinguished 
metaphysician entirely gives up the claims of his own science 
to being able to supply those demonstrations of the being of a 
God, which a former age found so much to its taste, and so 
extensively followed up. But in abandoning this abstract 
ground, he seizes upon the practical, and fully acknowledges 
that ‘the only valid arguments for the existence of a God, and 
for the immortality of the human soul, rest on the ground of 
man’s moral nature.’” Here, then, Sir W. Hamilton is repre- 
sented as acquiescing in Kant’s supposed antagonism between 
the “pure” and the “ practical” reason. Professor Powell’s 
conclusion on the relation between metaphysical science and 
natural theology is now given in these few words: —“ Such 
has been the progress, and such, we conceive, must be the ter- 
mination, of these questions, as discussed on grounds profes- 
sedly philosophical. The high metaphysical claims of the 
theistic a priori argument subside into the more modest asser- 
tion of a moral persuasion” —that is, on whatever other grounds 
natural theology may rest, it is not and cannot be sustained on 
grounds professedly philosophical. Argument has been. em- 
ployed, and has failed: Natural theology, therefore, is not a 
branch of philosophical science, and this conclusion, instead of 
being regarded as a proof of fallacy in the premises, is in fact 
looked upon as absolutely certain—drawn though it be from 
premises, which, if applied to other departments of science, 
would also inevitably deprive them of their scientific charac- 
ter—not excepting even that peculiar science which justly 
boasts of the highest possible kind of necessity. 

The whole of this portion of Professor Powell’s essay is far 
from being satisfactory—not, however, on account so much of 
what it contains, as of what it does not contain. Theauthor 
virtually undertook to exhibit the relation which metaphysical 
science bears to natural theology. This is a subject of funda- 
mental importance, and ought either to have been entirely 
left out, or to have been thoroughly discussed. No doubt, the 
subject is of extreme difficulty, and is otherwise not particu- 
larly interesting to many minds. But there is no alternative. 
It is impossible to separate natural theology from such discus- 
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sions ; and in the present state of the great question before 
us, there is really nothing more desiderated than a clear ex- 
position of the bearing of metaphysics on this question. When 
our author referred to Kant’s refutation of the theological 
proofs, he was bound, we think, to shew that whether these 
proofs had been presented in their legitimate forms or not, 
Kant, whose vast powers of criticism and logic we fully admit, 
constructed in his critique of the pure reason, a system which, 
if true, cuts up natural theology by the roots—a system, how- 
ever, possessed of such destructive powers as to involve us in 
absolute scepticism. In referring also to Sir W. Hamilton’s 
authority, the author was equally bound to shew the whole 
bearing of this distinguished metaphysician’s views on our 
subject ; and had he thoroughly examined these views, he 
would have found that no two men are more opposed to one 
another than Kant and Hamilton, and that although the lat- 
ter may have given forth questionable deliverances on some 
points, yet the whole bearing of his system is in perfect har- 
mony with the reality of natural theology as a science. 

It is impossible for us to present our readers with a view of 
the respective systems of these two metaphysicians. We can 
merely express our conviction, that a careful survey of them 
would establish the opinion we have just expressed, and that Sir 
William Hamilton’s system tends directly to support the con- 
clusion, that natural theology has its foundation in a primitive 
necessary judgment, formed by the mind in the view of our 
own conditioned being, and of the conditioned existence of 
the external world. The finite mind of man has no imme- 
diate intuition of the Supreme Being; and it is logically im- 
possible to construct any argument demonstrative of His ex- 
istence. But the mind is conscious of its own finite and de- 
pendent existence, as also of its own intellectual and moral 
nature. We are conscious of our own conditioned being; and 
this consciousness is irresistibly accompanied with the idea of, 
and the belief in, an infinite and all-perfect, an unconditioned 
Being, our Creator and moral Governor. This belief is corro- 
borated by the contemplation of the world around us, which 
we are of course compelled to regard as equally conditioned 
with ourselves, and as owing its origin to the same self-exis- 
tent, all-mighty, and all-perfect Creator. Our conception of 
this Being is necessarily imperfect; but as personality is essen- 
tial to every being, reason teaches us to regard Him asa 
living, personal God—as one whose incomprehensible being 
neither excludes nor absorbs the finite beings who depend on 
His power. Resting on this ground, natural theology is secure 
in its basis, and is entitled to take its place—the highest 
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lace—in the order of the sciences. Atheism is condemned as 
involving a contradiction by the testimony of our whole con- 
sciousness, for it supposes the conditioned to be the uncondi- 
tioned ; and Pantheism is also condemned as self-contradic- 
tory; for it confounds the conditioned with the unconditioned 
—the finite, dependent and responsible creature, with the 
infinite, the independent, and irresponsible Creator. Theism 
alone is in harmony with the testimony of consciousness, that 
is, with the judgment of reason; and this judgment is con- 
firmed by those feelings and affections which are native to 
the mind springing up along with the judgment, and which 
find their appropriate object only in one whom we can adore, 
in whom we can place confidence, and from whom we can 
supplicate direction, protection, and comfort. This judgment 
is also corroborated by a detailed examination of the innume- 
rable instances of intelligence, wisdom, and goodness which 
meet us wherever we turn our eyes. The whole system of 
nature, material, intellectual, and moral, furnishes proofs the 
most numerous and the most convincing, that the primitive 
judgment of our reason is the only judgment which is worthy 
of intelligent beings, surrounded as we are with a scene so 
marvellous in every aspect in which it can be viewed. 


II. Tat Puystca, ArncuMENT.—Passing over the portion of 
the essay which refers to the two extreme schools formerly 
alluded to, we come to Professor Powell’s discussion of the 
physical branch of the argument, in other words, to the a 
posteriori argument, founded on empirical facts for the 
existence of God. His main design here is to show the nature 
of this argument ; and, in particular, the very narrow limits 
to which, in his opinion, it extends. We shall just state at 
present, in general, the view which we entertain of this argu- 
ment. It does not appear to us as essentially different from 
the one already discussed, but to be only the same argument 
applied to details ; and we acknowledge that we regard the 
a posteriori argument, as it is termed, as subservient rather to 
fix the attention on particular facts, and thus to enlarge and 
elevate our conceptions of the Divine attributes, than to give 
origin to our belief in the Divine existence. It is, however, a 
perfectly valid argument for the latter as well as for the for- 
mer purpose ; for, as we have said, it is just the general argu- 
ment viewed in details. The general one is as-much an a 
posteriori argument as the other, both being founded on 
facts, and the conclusion in each case being not strictly a 
logical, but a psychological or primitive judgment. That order, 
arrangement, adaptation of means to an end, imply mind, 
intelligence, design, is a judgment which we necessarily pro- 
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nounce by the laws of our mental constitution. Hence, to 
question this judgment is just to question this mental con- 
stitution ; and with the man who does so there can be no 
reasoning on this subject. It is to be also carefully observed 
that this argument is not, as is generally said, an inductive 
argument. The facts are obtained by induction, but the 
argument itself is strictly a judgment spontaneously formed 
by the mind on the view of these facts. By no possible induc- 
tive process can we arrive at a belief in a Supreme Being ; for 
such process is only one which generalizes facts, and does not 
of itself allow us to pass beyond the sphere of these facts. 
There is, we apprehend, but one valid argument for the Divine 
existence ; and that consists in a necessary judgment which 
the mind pronounces, whether in respect to conditioned 
existence as a whole, or in respect to individual facts presented 
to us in the world of mind or in that of matter. But we shall 
now examine Professor Powell’s laboured account of the 
physical argument, and shall then offer our own reflections on 
his reasonings. 

After stating that those who in former times took up this 
branch of the argument, ‘employed themselves rather in com- 
menting on the dlustrations furnished by different parts of 
the natural world to the asswmed truth of a supreme being, 
and of a primeval creation, than thought of attempting to 
deduce the latter from the former ; much less did they engage 
in the philosophical enquiry: What are the inferences to which 
an examination of the order and arrangement of the material 
world legitimately leads as to the source of that order?” he 
proceeds to muke some general remarks on the manner in 
which, even at the present day, this argument is conducted, 
finding fault with writers for dwelling almost exclusively on 
indications of design, for proceeding in their discussions on 
these, on the presupposed belief in a Deity, and for even then 
not drawing precise conclusions, but indulging in most vague 
and mer notions or modes of expression, “in which they 
rather seek to fall in with popular anticipation of the conclu- 
sion, than to define it with clearness, or guard it from —— 
assaults.” He in particular charges the argument of Paley 
with having “throughout a greater infusion of the appeal to 
popular sense and common prepossessions than of the more 
philosophical analysis of abstract truth.” Having gone such 
a length in remarks of this sort, he records “an emphatic 
protest :”—‘“ When we say we cannot legitimately infer this 
or that conclusion, when we assert that such or such a doctrine 
is beyond the limits of strict philosophy, when we deny that 
this or that inference is a precise or logical one from the pre- 
mises, there is a constant tendency to object, to misconceive, 
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or to misrepresent, as if these limitations of argument were 
meant as denials of the conclusion ; as if, in affirming the 
narrow boundaries of philosophical deduction, we were denying 
that there are truths of other kinds beyond them; as if, in 
professing the poverty and insufficiency of science to establish 
religious doctrines, we were proudly vaunting science or dis- 
paraging religion!” After this rather unnecessary protest, the 
author informs us that “the assertion of the Divine ‘ person- 
ality ’ as a consequence from the evidence of design, has been 
the source of great difficulty ; perhaps, in fact, it may be said 
to comprise the essence of the dispute as raised by atheism at 
the present day. It is, however,” he adds, “a very old topic 
of objection. It was long ago the argument for pantheism 
that ‘ personality implies limitation ;’ and a similar difficulty 
forms the burden of the modern exceptions to Paley’s argu- 
ment that ‘design implies a designer, a designer is a person, 
that person is God.’ Thus the question arises as to the 
meaning of the term ‘person ;’ and the objection is naturally 
raised as if the conception implied were like that of a human 
artificer ; and where, it is asked, is the limit to be drawn if 
we are to advance from reason to volition, from volition to 
personality, why not from personality to limitation in space, 
or to corporeal attributes and to bodily parts or passions ? 
Such has been the kind of cavil raised repeatedly under many 
varieties of form, often sufficiently offensive, from the days of 
Bolingbroke down to those of Holyoake and his disciples.” 
Having thus stated the main point of dispute as raised by 
atheism at the present day, it might have been expected that 
the author would have directly met the cavil against the 
“assertion of the Divine ‘ personality’ as a consequence from 
the evidence of design,” by shewing that “ personality” is 
essential to every being, whether finite or infinite; that it 
does not necessarily imply any other kind of limitation than 
that which is implied when we say that one being is necessarily 
distinct from another being; that as ascribed to the Infinite 
Being personality occasions no further difficulty to our minds 
than what consists in the impossibility of our fully compre- 
hending such a being; and that we must either believe in a 
personal God or in no God at all ; for pantheism is and must be 
atheism under a mere change of the mode of expression. This, 
we say, would have been the “direct, unequivocating, and 
honest” way of meeting the cavil, and at the same time 
defending the faith. But our author is of a different mind. 
He will shew that if we keep within “the limits of strict 
philosophy,” and draw a “precise inference from our pre- 
mises,” the physical branch of the argument will not allow us 
to proceed so far as to draw the conclusion of a personal God. 
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This conclusion, the author admits, may be obtained else- 
where, but not here ; for the physical argument leads you only 
to the inference of mind in general, of mind not separated 
from nature, but actually in nature. “If we would view the 
case in a perfectly dispassionate and philosophic manner, it 
will be readily seen that the whole really turns on the pre- 
cise nature and extent of the inference strictly deducible from 
the facts of universal natural law and order. A word or two 
on this point may therefore be material. The inference 
strictly asserted is that of wniversal mind or intelligence. 
We must briefly reflect, on the meaning of these terms. A 
train of thought is excited in our minds by the examination 
of a set of objects placed before us, in which we trace order, 
connection, dependence, according to certain determinate laws 
and relations, which it may cost us much thought and labour 
to make out. That connection exists just as truly im the set 
of objects as in our thoughts, and even more so. It matters 
not what the objects are, nor whence derived. They may be 
a set of words in a book, a set of parts in a machine, a set of 
lines or tints in a design, or, just as well, a set_of planes and 
angles in a crystal, of organized parts in a plant or animal, or 
of distances and motions in a system of stars or planets. 
Thought, reason, intelligence, mind, are terms expressive of 
operations judged of solely by their results, but of whose nature 
we see and know nothing. Order, law, arrangement, are 
essentially such results and indications of reason or mind ; we 
cannot separate them, even in imagination; and we cannot 
use the one set of terms without regarding them as implying 
what would be expressed by the other.” 

The doctrine which the author inculcates in this elaborate 
statement is just this:—A train of thought is excited in our 
minds when we trace order in a set of objects before us. There 
is a connection in the ideas which compose this train of thought. 
The same connection exists just as truly in the set of objects 
as in our thoughts, and even more so. The train of thought 
having this connection is a result of an operation which we 
designate by the terms thought, reason, intelligence, mind. 
The order in the set of objects having the same connection is 
essentially a result of the same nature. This order is there- 
fore a result also of thought, reason, intelligence, mind; and 
the order is so connected with reason or mind that we cannot 
ie gy them even in imagination. As to operations them- 
selves, designated by the terms thought, reason, intelligence, 
mind, we see and know nothing of their nature. The conclu- 
sion then is, that this reason or mind exists as truly in the 
set of objects as in us; and this is the precise or logical 
inference which alone strict philosophy allows us to deduce. 
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Our readers are, we suspect, beginning to infer that we 
are misinterpreting our author. Let them hear further: 
—“The order of physical causes is a dependence of ideas 
im reason, a series of relations existing in nature, and inde- 
pendent of our conceptions of it. Our faculties merely dis- 
close it, or at least some small portions of it, to us. The 
relation of ‘causes or reasons in nature remains the same, 
whether we perceive them or not. They existed the same 
through all time, before man was in being; they are em- 
bodied in natural order, of which our science is but the 
reflection ; the reason pervading nature is the original, of 
which our reasoning is the copy. We find in nature a 
sequence of phenomena, laws, and causes, which we did not 
invent, but which agrees with a sequence of reasoning which 
we do invent. The sequence in nature is at least as much and 
as truly ‘reason’ as that in our minds ; and more properly so, 
as it is original and universal, while ours is but a partial 
glimpse of it, caught at second hand. It is a higher reason 
than ours, as it is only imperfectly apprehended by ours, and 
is being continually more and more disclosed to us. It is 
universal, as coextensive with nature, to whose extent we can 
imagine no limit.” We must first endeavour to explain what 
the author means when he represents “the order of physical 
causes as a dependence of ideas in reason.” For this purpose 
we refer to his work, “The Unity of Worlds,” a work 
exhibiting to us in detail certain peculiar theories which he 
has embraced. Pressure, for example, is the physical cause of 
density in elastic fluids. In such fluids, then, there is a con- 
nection between pressure and density. Suppose now that we 
understand what an elastic fluid is, we may start with a defi- 
nition of it, and by abstract mathematical reasoning shew that 
the “density is the necessary consequence of the pressure.” 
Here then is a “dependence of ideas in reason,” and hence 
our author represents the order of physical causes as identical 
with the dependence of such ideas. Now there are most 
important conclusions to be drawn from this adaptation of 
man’s intellectual nature to the discovering of the laws of the 
physical world. But, first of all, it deserves to be remarked 
that the necessary connection between the ideas of pressure 
and density in these fluids is purely logical ; for the resulting 
density is implied in the defined concept of the cause, the 
pressure. The conclusion is nothing more than an analysis of 
this concept, and such is the real nature of all mathematical 
reasoning. We learn nothing whatever from this logical pro- 
cess as to the nature of the connection between physical causes 
and their results; and it is only a delusion to suppose that by 
a logical analysis of a concept we add a single iota to our 
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actual implicit knowledge of the physical facts. At the same 
time, it is a striking indication of the wisdom of our Creator, 
that we, by means of our intellectual powers, can form con- 
cepts from intuitions of facts in the external world, and that 
we can express in symbolical terms the relations observed 
among external phenomena. Here is also a proof, if such 
were needed, that He who is our creator is also the creator of 
the world around us. But by far the most important con- 
clusion to be drawn from this relation of the external world 
to our intellectual nature is this, that it furnishes an indica- 
tion that intelligence is one, that our intelligence, feeble as it 
is, is not essentially different in its nature from the Supreme 
Intelligence. ‘“ Man was indeed made after the image of God,” 
and hence it is that we can know God. But to return to 
Professor Powell. We are sorry indeed to have to go back to 
a mere exposure of a tissue of sophistry, dignified by the name 
of “strict philosophy.” The whole piece is blended with truth 
and error, but the latter preponderates at least in appearance. 
Our “strict philosophy” treats with contempt metaphysical 
discussion ; but it condescends to assume the aspect of poetry. 
There is a “sequence in nature which is at least as much and 
as truly ‘reason’ as that in our minds ;” or as our author in 
his “ Unity of Worlds” delights in quoting from CErsted, “there 
are thoughts in nature.” “This reason in nature is the 
original and universal, while ours is the copy, only a partial 
glimpse of it caught at second hand.” We confess to have 
been somewhat at a loss as to the meaning of the last expres- 
sion. Does the author mean that this so-called reason in 
nature is the reason of God operating in nature, producing a 
sequence of physical phenomena, from observing which 
sequence we obtain a glimpse, though partial, of the Divine ~ 
reason? We were willing to believe that this is his meaning, 
that the observed sequence is the “second hand.” Then, if so, 
we should have had to charge him with unscientific obscurity, 
with the total absence of precision of language, with using 
expressions which necessarily convey ideas which he did not 
mean to convey. And we should next have had to say that if 
by ‘‘reason in nature” he does mean the Divine reason, his 
whole argument here would have fallen to the ground, for the 
Divine reason is the reason of God, and God must be either a 
personal being or no being at all. But our author's professed 
design is to shew that “the inference strictly asserted is that 
of universal mind or intelligence,” and therefore, as he appre- 
hends, nothing more than a vague expression of the operation 
of such intelligence. *We are not warranted, so far as this 
inference seems to him to imply, to associate this mind or 
intelligence with an intelligent being—a living, personal God. 
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The physical argument does not’ go this length. It only tells 
us that there is in nature a sequence which in itself is as much 
reason as that in our minds. It therefore only leads to the 
conclusion that nature somehow or other thinks and reasons 
as much as we do; for it seems that we do not see the nature 
of, or know anything about, those operations which we our- 
selves perform, and which we term thought, reason, intelli- 
gence, mind. If these things be true, all we need say, and 
we would say it with profoundest solemnity, is, that it will 
cost our author more trouble than we are satisfied he is aware 
of, to construct a theistic argument on any ground whatever, 
even so as to produce “a moral persuasion” in the minds of 
men. 

That we are not misrepresenting Professor Powell’s design 
is apparent from the next section, in which he again blames 
Paley (what would he have thought of all this “ strict reason- 
ing?”) for having “gone farther ”—that is, than our author. 
How far did Paley go? He went the length of inferring a 
personal God. But Paley “used expressions which,” though 
manifestly figurative, “if taken too literally, may be under- 
stood as implying at least a sort of local limitation in the 
Deity, and even something like organisation, when he argues 
that “a designer” implies “a centre in which perceptions 
unite, and from which volitions flow.” We disapprove of such 
expressions by whomsoever used ; but while we are blaming 
Paley, whose incomparable treatise will endure as long as 
manly thought and good sense prevail, what shall we say of 
those who in their sentimental moments ascribe reason to 
nature, and talk of her reason and her thoughts as not differ- 
ing from man’s reason and man’s thoughts. As to Shelley’s 
cavil, raised upon this figurative, and we will allow injudicious, 
expression of Paley, it is not worthy of a moment's notice, and 
though it is car yy in one of the two treatises, we hardly 
expected to find it again presented to us in an essay purport- 
ing to enquire into the present state of the whole question. 
Shelley’s cavil just amounts to this, “Who created God?” 
Now the atheist as well as the theist must admit that some 
thing or being must have been from eternity. This profoundest 
of mysteries meets both, and both equally strive in vain to com- 
prehend it. The theist believes, by a judgment which has its 
foundation in his mental constitution, that what is eternal, 
uncreated, unconditioned, must be being—an infinite and 
eternal Being. Could the atheist prove by an appeal to our 
consciousness that matter or the system of nature—that con- 
ditioned existence—is the uncreated, then his conclusion—in- 
finitely dreary and apparently contradictory as it is—must be 
accepted. But no further question can be relevant. The awful 
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mystery of eternal existence must be admitted equally on both 
sides. Shelley’s cavil, then, raised on an wnfair interpretation 
of Paley’s expression was not relevant. But our author em- 
braces the opportunity afforded by the mention of this cavil 
to administer another rebuke to the metaphysicians ; and we 
also see farther into the whole purport of his reasoning. “But 
it is by no means anunfair rebuke to this entire class of so-called 
metaphysical reasonings, to point out the monstrous absurdities 
to which we are unavoidably led, if we once commence rea- 
soning upon mere analogical expressions, as if they constituted 
the essential realities of the case. If we thought,” adds our 
author, “that any such abuse could be perpetrated on the terms 
‘ intelligence’ or ‘mind,’ which we have used as implied in, or 
in fact almost synonymous with ‘arrangement’ and ‘ order,’ we 
would endeavour to find some phrase more unexceptionable. 
But we believe these terms are not susceptible of such perver- 
sion, carefully limited in their use, to the exact sense we have 
defined.” Our author thus sets aside our mental constitution - 
as having nothing whatever to do in this great question ; and 
his meaning of the terms employed by him is surely now suf- 
ficiently palpable. The doctrine then is; the physical branch 
of the argument does not enable us strictly to infer that there 
is a personal God. No sooner, however, was the preceding 
section finished than our author—his own better belief, we 
doubt not, entering its “‘ emphatic protest ”—tells us that he 
does “ not, of course, refuse the use of the term person ;” only 
he “ would carefully restrict the application of it to such a 
meaning as effectually to exclude anthropomorphism ;” adding 
these words, “while we conceive that the use of it, in any 
sense, is derived, not from any philosophical considerations, | 
but wholly from quite other sources,’—meaning, we appre- 

hend, from revelation. Like some others in our day, our 
author is in great dread of anthropomorphism. We confess to 
be in much greater dread of nihilism. And we concur in the 
following words of Sir W. Hamilton, referring to Schelling’s 
theory, and to a sentiment of the poet Manilius: “Each is 
himself a miniature of God,” he says, “ For we should not re- 
coil to the opposite extreme ; and, though man be not identi- 
cal with the Deity, still he is ‘created in the image of God.’ 
It is indeed, only through an analogy of the human with the 
divine nature, that we are percipient and recipient of divinity” 
(Dis. p. 19, note). This opinion, expressed by one whose me- 
taphysical authority even Professor Powell will acknowledge 
to be of some weight, is in harmony with what we learn from 
a higher authority—from the Supreme Being himself, who 
employed anthropomorphic expressions, when revealing His 
character and will to His creature, man. The fact is simply 
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this ; we must either think of God in this way, or not think 
of Him at all. 

We must now briefly condense the remainder of our author's 
remarks on this subject. He refers to Comte’s objection to 
our ascribing “volition” to the Deity ; seeing that the laws 
of nature are invariable ; whereas volition, as Comte thinks, 
would necessitate them to be arbitrary and variable. ‘ Doubt- 
less,” says our author, “the language of many writers on the 
subject fairly lays it open to such an inference ;” that is, by 
ascribing personality and consequently volition to the Creator, 
we are at the same time affirming that “all laws and pheno- 
mena must be essentially arbitrary and variable, while all 
science assures us they are essentially fixed and invariable.” 
Science, we submit, gives us no such assurance, nor do we con- 
clude from the Divine volition, that laws and phenomena must 
be essentially different from what they are. What we affirm 
is, that these laws and phenomena are what they are, simply 
because the Creator appointed them ; and all that science 
assures us is, that so long as the Creator wills it, they must 
continue to be what they are. All laws and phenomena are 
essentially the ordinances of Divine volition, power, and in- 
telligence. The uniformity of external nature, arises, in fact, 
from the very circumstance that matter being itself void of 
power, will, and intelligence, cannot possibly alter its own 
properties and laws ; but this uniformity cannot possibly ex- 
clude the operation of the Divine intelligence and will. Our 
author, however, has another way of meeting the objection : 
“But the objection appears in all its littleness and fallacy to 
those who have been trained to take the more comprehensive 
view of the real argument, of universal intelligence based 
essentially on that very principle of the universal and invari- 
able order of physical causes ;” that is, only infer universality 
of intelligence without ascribing this to a personal God, dis- 
tinct from nature—to a being possessed of the power of voli- 
tion—and you discern the littleness and fallacy of the athe- 
istical objection. That this is our author’s meaning is evident 
from the next section, in which, after referring to Mr Mill’s so- 
called conclusive argument on this point, he asserts: “In point 
of fact, the more we consider the narrow limits of all strict 
philosophical reasoning on such subjects, the more must we 
acknowledge how inadequate are the mere results of science, 
whether physical or metaphysical, really to support those more 
sublime inferences which involve a moral personality, and 
those elevated conceptions of volition and power, which any 
moral relations imply—to say nothing of higher religious and 
spiritual influences; such conclusions are altogether beyond 
the function and province of scientific deduction, they cam 
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only be derived from some other and more worthy sources. 
There can be no doubt that ideas of the Divine will and power 
are in reality, with the vast majority, derived entirely from 
the language of the Bible, from which even those who attempt 
to reason on the subject philosophically, find a difficulty in 
abstracting their conceptions. It is thus that they so con- 
stantly spend their labours in fruitless attempts to raise a 
superstructure of reasoning larger than the foundation will 
support, and do not perceive that their imagined purely phi- 
losophic speculations are in reality only unconscious remi- 
niscences of early impressions; and their supposed deduc- 
tive inferences only plausible arguments in support of a fore- 
gone conclusion, really derived from quite another source.” 
Professor Powell here distinctly affirms that, apart from divine 
revelation, we are unable to support, on any philosophical 
grounds whatever, those inferences which involve the moral 
personality of God, or those elevated conceptions of volition 
or power which any moral relations imply ; “such conclusions 
are altogether beyond the function and province of scientific 
deduction,” and it is from revelation alone that they are derived. 
Now this is a most serious affirmation ; for, in the first place, 
revelation itself addresses man as capable of attaining to such 
conclusions, and as morally bound to know them and to act 
upon them—appealing as it does both tointernal and to external 
facts as bearing decided testimony to the personality of God, to 
his power and will, and to our moral relation towards Him as 
our Sovereign Ruler. Revelation proclaims man as chargeable 
with guilt, and as being altogether without excuse in not dis- 
cerning the proofs furnished by external nature of the eternal 
power and Godhead—that is, divinity—of the Creator, and in 
not yielding obedience to the “law written in the heart.” - 
Revelation then implies that there are grounds of evidence in 
the works of creation, in the moral constitution of our nature, 
and in the scheme of providence exercised over us—of evidence 
so clear and so abundant as to leave us without excuse—in 
support of those very conclusions to which reference is made 
as “altogether beyond the function and province of scientific 
deduction.” But, secondly, it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive the possibility of revelation to beings 
constituted as the theory of Professor Powell implies. Thata 
revelation be possible, it seems to be absolutely necessary that 
those to whom it is addressed possess an intellectual and a 
moral constitution, adapted of itself to know God as a personal 
God, standing to them in the relation of supreme moral ruler. 
And while we acknowledge the spiritual darkness and moral 
depravity of our race, and the absolute need of revelation to 
dispel this darkness and overcome this depravity, yet we must 
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not, under the idea of sustaining its high claims, and setting 
forth our obligations for such an unspeakably precious boon, 
adopt a theory respecting man’s real constitution which would 
annihilate the very ground on which alone revelation seems 
to be possible. We are, however, the less surprised that 
such a theory should proceed from our author, when we con- 
sider his views on the origin of man, as set forth in his Unity 
of Worlds. The theory may not be inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that the rudiments of all organic as well as inor- 
ganic products and structures—man as a living and intellec- 
tual being not excepted, (the spiritual man, however, belong- 
ing to another order of things), must have been eyolved by 
the operation of regular laws out of a primeval mass of fused, 
vaporised, nebulous matter—an hypothesis which professes to 
give us a sublime idea of the unity of the whole system of 
nature, but which, while apparently excepting man’s moral or 
spiritual nature, does in reality reduce man to be the mere 
product of physical causes—strangely, however, ascribing to 
him a power of intellect sufficient to discern this primeval 
mass in which the very elements of his being were to be 
found, but not sufficient, even in conjunction with his higher 
nature, which was of special creation, to discern the operation 
of a living, personal Creator, himself possessed of power and 
will, and standing towards man in the relation of moral 
governor. 

Our author again alludes to the strong objection against 
making design a part of the physical argument; for this im- 
plies “ forethought, deliberate contrivance, a succession of in- 
tellectual acts, evolving consequences’—a view of the argu- 
ment which has been objected to on the ground that it is 
“ derogatory to the idea of the divine perfections,” and which, 
“in fact, gives the argument an anthropomorphic tendency.” 
Atheists—for the objectors must belong to this class—are in- 
deed exceedingly solicitous about the dignity of the divine 
perfections ; and they are in special dread of anthropomor- 
phism. “The objection,” our author conceives, “is entirely 
removed by the more comprehensive view of order; the cha- 
racter of mind stamped upon order is not at all that of 
laboured contrivance. Does our author really mean that the 
production of ‘order’ implies less of ‘ deliberate contrivance’ 
than the adaptation of means to an end? We cannot possibly 
see the reality of the distinction which he here attempts to 
make, and on which he dwells with such pertinacity in his 
Unity of Worlds. We admit that the idea of mere order is a 
more comprehensive one than that of special arrangement for 
particular ends ; and we also admit that we are able to discern 
order in the system of nature when we cannot discover the 
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articular end which such arrangement in that system may 
Lave been intended to subserve. But strictly speaking, order 
itself is an instance of design, and must imply what our author 
terms ‘ forethought’ and deliberate contrivance;’ and to repre- 
sent the “ character of mind stamped upon order as not being 
at all that of labowred contrivance,” which, according to our 
author, is the character of mind stamped on an arrangement 
for the production of a special end, appears to us as a most 
unphilosophical view of the operation of the divine intelli- 
gence, and as tending rather to misrepresent this operation, 
than to rectify our conceptions, imperfect at the best, of the 
intelligence and wisdom of Him whose very will is power. 
The great question is, Does the system of nature merely im- 
press our minds with the idea of order? Does it not alon 
with this idea impress us with the conviction of purpo 
order—of special arrangements for the production of special 
ends? This is the real question—and not, whether there is 
more of laboured contrivance in a system constructed for 
special ends than in one where mere order among the consti- 
tuent parts is discerned. In either case, supreme intelligence 
is exhibited; but in the adaptation of means to manifest ends, 
and to ends perceived to be for the good of living beings, we 
have a proof of the same intelligence operating in union with 
supreme beneficence. And the strictest possible philosophy 
will irresistibly conduct every man, not blinded by atheistical 
prepossessions, to the conclusion that there is a purpose aimed 
at in the whole system of nature; and in many particular 
cases, the special ends included in this divine intention are 
abundantly manifest. We of course do not attribute such pre- 
possessions to our author, but we must say that he appears to us 
as by far over-anxious to discriminate between mere order and 
design. After all, the main point here is, what is this mind 
which is stamped upon order? Is ita mere abstraction? Is 
the mind identical with the order? or is it the mind of an all- 
powerful and intelligent Creator that the order displays? 
This is the point of real importance in the theistic argu- 
ment. 

After some further remarks on the idea of order, as superior 
to that of mere design as usually understood, Professor Powell 
assails the notion of “ causation” in the old sense of efficient 
power. “Ina similar way, we may trace much of the confu- 
sion, and many sources of objection which have arisen in the 
argument, to the strong prejudice with which so many have 
continued, in spite of the elucidations which modern philo- 
sophy has afforded, to cling to the notion of ‘ causation’ in the 
old sense of efficient power, the connection of cause and effect 
with personal agency, and the whole of the old scholastic 
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jargon of ‘second causes’ and ‘first causes.’ That all this is 
so plausible and acceptable to human ideas, is perhaps the 
very ground on which its philosophical claims should be sus- 
pected.” We dissent from our author's last statement, believ- 
ing as we do that sound philosophy will ever discover a solid 
ground for every belief which is so old and so acceptable to 
human ideas as the belief in efficient causation. The so-called 
positive philosophy may afford whatever elucidations it pleases 
on this subject ; but it must fail in the attempt to alter the 
mental constitution of human nature. There may have been 
much confusion resulting from not discriminating with preci- 
sion between efficient causation and that which is designated 

hysical; and we are not called upon to vindicate any scholastic 
jargon whatever. But we venture to affirm, 1st, that our only 
positive idea of causation is that of efficient causation; 2dly, 
that our idea of physical causation is borrowed from the former, 
and is a positive-negative idea; and, lastly, that in the ques- 
tion before us, it is not possible for the mind of man to rest 
in the knowledge of physical causes, but that our minds irre- 
sistibly ascribe all physical causation ultimately to an Agent— 
to a Being possessed of will, power, and intelligence. We em- 
brace this opportunity of referring our readers to that portion 
of Dr Tulloch’s treatise which discusses this subject. On one 
or two points he is not sufficiently distinct; but, as a whole, 
we consider this part of his treatise as giving a sound view on 
this most vital subject, and as by far the best portion of his 
work. No man who does not clearly discern the true nature 
of our idea of causation is competent to treat of the theistic 
argument. Even Professor Powell admits in his Unity of 
Worlds the distinction between moral and physical causation. 
Why then does he censure those who pursue the only course 
which strict philosophy prescribes? Is natural theology a 
mere branch of physical science? But on this point we shall 
afterwards have to remark. 

Professor Powell next discusses “ another question closely 
allied to that of ‘ personality,” a question which has formed 
along with the latter, “a main topic with objectors, and of 
course with those who have endeavoured to reply to them.” 
This question respects the conclusion which has been drawn 
“ from the marks of existing order and design in nature, of the 

igination and creation of the whole universe out of nothing, 
by the act and will of the same supreme power, as in works 
displaying art or skill, we infer their production by a human 
artificer.” He mentions the well-known objection of Hume 
to this inference ; refers to the efforts of successive advocates 
of natural theology, and particularly to the elaborate argu- 
ments of the late Dr Chalmers on this point ; and expresses 
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his conviction that all these reasonings appear to him “ rather 
to involve the case in obscurity, and in reality to aid very 
little in extricating it from the difficulties in which it is #m- 
plicated.” He considers the common belief on this subject 
as founded entirely on revelation, and after various remarks 
concludes by affirming that “the ground on which we believe 
in creation is assuredly not one of science,” for “ the. very idea 
is one altogether ignored by science. Changes in matter and 
an unlimited series of such changes, reaching backward with- 
out any recognisable limit in past time, are all that it can in 
its nature disclose or point to.” Our remarks on this subject 
must be brief. If our’ author means that our belief in the 
creation of the material world does not rest on a deduction of 
physical science, we are not disposed to question his doctrine ; 
but he ought to have shewn: Ist, that this belief is a funda- 
mental belief in the human mind, however much it may have 
been confirmed by direct revelation ; for the idea of an origin 
to a system of things is inseparable from the contemplation of 
the world as a system, as therefore a conditioned system, a 
system which must from its very nature have had a beginning 
and which cannot be infinite in extent. And 2dly, he ought to 
have shewn that physical science, while it cannot possibly lead 
us back to the origin, inasmuch as its province is the exist- 
ing course of things, yet does proceed on the supposition that 
an origin there was ; for it strives to go back as far as pos- 
sible ; and further, that it does reveal to us the material world 
as one system marked by progression, and implying limits both 
as to past duration and as to extent. Physical science makes 
known no fact inconsistent with the belief in creation, but its 
whole testimony, so far as it can go, is in harmony with this 
belief. Progression (not the self-evolution of the atheist, but 
that progression which true science discovers) necessarily im- 
plies a beginning ; the law of gravitation necessarily implies a 
finite universe ; and the law of definite proportions necessarily 
implies ultimate particles of matter, exhibiting it to be “a 
manufactured article.” The human mind, by an irresistible 
primitive judgment, pronounces the whole system as condi- 
tioned, and therefore as created. Physical science, by the 
views which it imparts of the constitution both of material 
objects and of the system, vast as it is, harmonises with this 
judgment. The very adjustment manifested in physical cau- 
sation of one class of material properties to another, necessarily 
implies the operation of an intelligent being, for this causation 
consists in the reciprocal action of different properties, an ad- 
justment therefore which necessitates an origin to the very 
elements of which the system is composed. In short, while 
the idea of reaching back to the origin of things by physical 
VOL. VII.—NO, XXIII. c 
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investigation involves a contradiction, there is no conclusion 
more in harmony with our necessary judgments, or more cor- 
roBorated by the disclosures of every branch of physical science, 
than that which assigns to the material world a commencement, 
an origination therefore out of nothing, through the free will 
and almighty agency of a self-existent Creator. And from 
one so highly distinguished as Professor Powell for scientific 
attainments, we might have expected a clear and full exposi- 
tion of the bearing of physical science on this deeply interest- 
ing point. To tell us that the very idea of creation is one al- 
together ignored by science is assuredly not to give us the 
whole deliverance of science on this subject ; and it is equally 
unphilosophic to shut out all further inquiry, by remarking 
that, “ by the phrase creation (if taken in its strict sense) the 
language of theology expresses some act, the nature of which 
it is utterly beyond the power of human reason to conceive, 
and which, so far from explaining, professedly shuts out all ea- 
planation, and can only be a conception of faith.” What does 
the author mean by the act of creation shutting out all expla- 
nation? Is that not a philosophical explanation which refers 
the existence of the universe to the will and power of a 
Creator? We cannot indeed conceive the act of creation. 
But do we not fully understand what we mean by it? As to 
this idea being a conception of faith, this is true. But does 
not this faith rest on evidence furnished both by our own 
minds and by the world around us? We would here remark, 
that not a few writers on natural theology give utterance 
to most unguarded statements on this subject. Mr Thompson, 
for example, ina note to page 85 (vol. i.), says, “It is not 
generally observed that matter is not necessarily independent 
because eternal,” (as supposed in certain theories). “A Being 
who exists eternally may be conceived eternally to create sub- 
ordinate beings, who exist through his continued operation.” 
Now, it is not for us to say what is or is not possible with the 
Almighty. We only know that contradictions cannot be the 
objects of His power; and it does appear to us that the sup- 
=e of conditioned existence—such as that of matter,— 

ing eternal, is to invest it with one of the essential prero- 
gatives of Deity, and that it therefore involves a contradiction. 
In like manner, Dr Tulloch, when enlarging on the vast extent 
of the universe, observes (p. 114), “There is, in short, no 
limit to creation.” Had he said, the human mind can fix no 
iimits to creation, he would have expressed an obvious truth ; 
but to represent creation as having no limit, is at variance 
with a necessary belief, and with the very nature of a system 
of things, and is, moreover, to invest the thing created with 
an attribute of the Creator. Such careless expressions, for we 
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do not regard them as possessing any other character, are cal- 
culated to occasion much confusion in a subject where every 
word should be precise, and where no absurd suppositions 
should for a moment be countenanced. Professor Powell 
would draw a boundary between science and religious belief. 
To this we readily assent, on the condition that we at the 
same time fairly exhibit the testimony which at the supposed 
boundary, science does bear to this belief. It is here, we think, 
he so lamentably fails; for he would, in fixing the limits of 
science, altogether silence its testimony to our belie in the 
great fact that this material universe, which exhibits the im- 
press of conditioned existence, must have had a commence- 
ment, and must therefore have originated with one who alone 
is from everlasting to everlasting—the self-existent Creator. 

Our author now refers at length to a work, “The Vestiges 
of Creation,” which, while pronouncing its whole theory a 
“ fable,” he yet labours at great length to vindicate from “ the 
virulent abuse and anathemas of a canting fanaticism.” Our 
author’s professed philosophic coolness ever forsakes him when 
any one touches on his cherished theory—his very idol—the 
so-called law of development, or rather, as his law should be 
termed, that of progressive self-evolution ; that curious law 
which evolves life from dead matter, and degrades man to the 
level of the beasts that perish ; a law advocated by the “ far- 
famed author of the ‘ Vestiges,’” and keenly maintained by 
our author under a mere frivolously modified form. But we 
must pass over this section and present to our readers one of 
the most remarkable specimens of ‘strict reasoning’ which 
have for some time fallen in our way. 

“To allude to another somewhat parallel case :—Much very 
needless discussion has arisen from the impression that the - 
yar me of materialism in regard to the vital and intellectual 
unctions of man, is essentially mixed up with that of the 
existence or nature of God. Yet surely nothing can be more 
unfounded than to suppose such a connection: whichever way 
we may form our conclusions as to the principle of life and 
mind in man, it can in no way affect the argument for the 
existence of a Deity: if the human life or intellect were ever 
so entirely the mere result of avai agencies acting on the 
organised body, it is impossible to see how this could affect 
the argument from order or design in the natural world: nay, 
IF it were to [‘true’? or ‘so’?], it would rather tend to 
enhance and elevate that argument, since it would only show 
the more wonderful instance of creative skill and power to 
educe such marvellous effects as those of vital and menial 
action, out of such simple elementary combinations as the 
ultimate analysis of the organised body displays. The princi- 
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ple of this argument is, we think, an important one, and has 
many further applications. We will just illustrate it by a 
single parallel case, which will be familiar to those acquainted 
with optical science:—If a ray of light could be imagined 
conscious that, in taking the course prescribed by the law of 
refraction, it were following the principle of least action, and by 
choice selecting the shortest and easiest route compatible with 
the cénditions offered by the refracting medium, this would be 
a far less wonderful result than that the wnconscious mecha- 
nically-constituted series of waves in an insensible ether, or of 
molecules in a projected beam, should by necessity fulfil such 
a law, as a consequence of their pre-ordained nature combined 
with that of the media they traverse. In like-manner, that a 
conscious immaterial agent should by volition perform intel- 
lectual acts through the medium of an organised brain, would 
be a far less wonderful case than that the brain itself, by the 
mere action of determinate physical causes, should itself be 
the agent of thought. The materialistic doctrine, if it 
were true, so far from being derogatory to designing wisdom 
and power, would, in fact, present a far higher and more 
striking instance of it.” Unto wHom, we ask, would this be 
presented? Upon the supposition, it would be to an organised 
brain the originator of thought. Of wom, or of wat, we 
again ask, would it present evidence? Of a spiritual God? 
Assuredly not ; for the very concept of spirit is by hypothesis 
impossible. Of order, of reason, as the product of an Organised 
Brain inseparably connected with nature ;—of this, and of this 
alone, could evidence then, according to “ strict philosophy,” 
be given —of “ thought in nature,” as changeable and as 
perishable as the supposed product of a material brain. Man 
can have no concept, even the faintest possible, of an immate- 
rial soul, unless it is given through intuition of such a being. 
By no act of mere logical thought can the mind create an in- 
tuition. This isan adamantine wall which bounds the sphere 
of such thought ; and we hesitate not to affirm, that while 
there may have been, and may be, materialists who yet are 
believers in a personal, spiritual God, yet their belief is in- 
consistent with their theory ; for materialism saps the only 
possible basis of theistic belief. On some occasions we may 
combat an enemy on his own ground, yet here we cannot ; 
and the man who leaves the ground of his own immaterial 
soul,—a ground which consciousness gives him, and which he 
is therefore not entitled to abandon,—and imagines that he 
can not only maintain his argument against atheism, but even 
enhance this argument, is—we say it with deepest earnest- 
ness—only trifling with a subject, of the real nature of which 
he shews himself to be profoundly ignorant. This thoughtless 
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trifling is, indeed, too much the fashion in these days of 
sciolism and sentimentalism, under the garb too of a strict 
philosophy,—too much the fashion in respect to all the pro- 
founder questions of religion, whether natural or revealed. 
It behoves writers on natural theology to beware, lest by ab- 
surd suppositions and shallow reasoning they emperil, not the 
existence of Him who is God over all; but their own faith and 
that of their fellow-creatures in this great fact. Concede ma- 
terialism, and all argument is gone. You have not then an 
inch of ground on which you can stand, and, engulphed in the 
abyss of scepticism, you will in vain call out 665 jo: tiv réqov, 
There is no intermediate position. Pantheism is a mere 
dream, a frivolous imagination. Atheism—dark, withering, 
horrible atheism—is the only alternative to theism. There 1s 
either the living God, or there is no God at all. But the soul 
of man exists, and its existence as a spiritual being is revealed 
to man in consciousness, and from the knowledge of his own 
soul’s existence and spirituality man rises, not indeed by a 
logical syllogism, but by a necessary judgment of his reason, 
to the awfully sublime and yet transcendently consoling belief, 
that there must be one who is altogether spiritual—the living, 
personal God, from whom we have derived our existence, and 
to whom we owe the homage of our spirits. 

Look now at our author’s reasoning. Examine his parallel 
case, which he exhibits with such a parade of scientific words, 
and which even persons not familiar with the mysteries of 
optical science may easily see through. In this case there are 
two supposed rays of light; the one the ordinary ray, having 
no consciousness, but following the course prescribed by phy- 
sical laws ; the other is an imaginary ray, endowed with con- 
sciousness, and therefore choosing by an act of volition the~ 
same course. Look now at what this case is brought forward 
to illustrate. We have a brain, an organised brain, producing 
thought, and therefore consciousness, by the mere action of 
determinate physical causes. This brain is by hypothesis the 
agent of thought; but observe, it is as such the agent also of con- 
sciousness, for the one implies the other, and consciousness of 
thought is a fact which the materialist must allow. We have, 
then, a brain, the agent of thought, and conscious of thought, 
and a supposed immaterial agent, who of course is also con- 
scious. Here are two conscious agents, the material brain and 
the immaterial soul, paralleled to two rays, the one of which 
alone is conscious. Consciousness is the distinguishing fea- 
ture, whether as a product or as an essential power of each of 
the first pair. The parallel pair is distinguished for the ab- 
sence of consciousness on the part of the one ray, and the pos- 
session of it by the other. Is this a scientific parallel? And 
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is it by such “ strict philosophical reasoning” as this that we 
are to be persuaded, that had the all-wise Creator only not 
made us “ living souls,” not made us conscious spirits though 
dwelling in these material frames, we should have had less 
difficulty than we now experience in ascertaining his own ex- 
istence, and ascribing to Him a spiritual nature ? 

The great fallacy which pervades the whole reasoning of 
Professor Powell, on the physical branch of the argument for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, consists in his not discri- 
minating between the provinces of physical and mental science. 
Physical science is solely concerned with physical phenomena, 
and has for its end the discovery of physical causes and laws. 
For this purpose it observes, classifies, and generalises facts ; 
it traces the connection among the successive changes which 
the external world presents, and endeavours to ascertain the 
physical causes which, though themselves only facts, are suffi- 
cient to account for the physical production of these changes. 
Beyond the sphere of physical phenomena, the student of 
physical science is not entitled to proceed. He may discover 
order, arrangement, harmony, and the adaptations of means 
to ends, as features characterising the system of external na- 
ture ; he may advance from one generalisation to a higher ; he 
may carry forward this process to the utmost extent, and thus 
more and more distinctly exhibit the unity which binds to- 
gether all parts of nature, and confirms the native impression 
of the human mind that all these parts form one harmonious 
system of things. But the moment that he contemplates this 
order, arrangement, and harmony, as indications of mind, 
reason, intelligence, he ceases to be the mere observer of phy- 
sical phenomena, and becomes the interpreter of nature in 
another and higher aspect. He now enters the domain of 
mental science ; and since he now beholds the operation of in- 
telligence, he is bound by the laws of mental science to ascribe 
this intelligence, not to the system of nature itself, in which 
there can be no thought, but to an intelligent Being, who 
alone is capable of thought,—to a Being, therefore, distinct 
from nature, and who is its Author and Governor. To trace 
indications of intelligence, and not to ascribe this intelligence 
to an intelligent Being, is a manifest contradiction. To re- 
present the intelligence of which the order in nature is the 
result as inseparable from this order, as indeed identical with 
it, so that we cannot strictly infer the operation of an intelli- 
gent Being, but must refer this operation to nature itself, is 
really to confound things which differ, and to regard reason, 
mind, intelligence, as physical properties or causes ; whereas 
these are qualities which strict philosophy, as applicable to 
mind as to matter, compels us to ascribe solely to an intelli- 
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gent Being. Such a mode of procedure is not to philosophise, 
but to do violence to all the laws of a sound philosophy. “It 
is not augmentation, but disfiguration of the sciences,” says 
Kant, “ when we allow their boundaries to run into one 
another.” Bacon before him had said that religion and phi- 
losophy (physical science) had received extreme prejudice by 
being commixed together, “as that which undoubtedly wi 
make an heretical religion and an imaginary and fabulous 
philosophy.” By the very constitution of our minds, we must 
refer signs of power, intelligence, goodness, ultimately to a 
Being possessed of power, intelligence, and goodness. Signs of 
these attributes meet us everywhere in nature ; and, therefore, 
unless we would do violence to our own mental constitution, 
we must ultimately refer these to an intelligent Being, who 
gousien over nature and directs all its operations. Professor 
owell would reduce natural theology to a mere branch, or 
rather to a sort of advanced department of physical science. 
He confounds, in short, two sciences which are essentially dis- 
tinct, having each its own separate basis, are constructed by 
different processes, and aim at different ends. They are in- 
deed closely allied in this one respect, that physical science 
bears its clear and decided testimony to the existence and at- 
tributes of an almighty and intelligent Creator. It exhibits 
the various departments of external nature as composing a 
system, whose origin, laws, and harmonious arrangement, 
must be traced to one possessed of power to create, of intelli- 
gence to devise, and of wisdom to adapt means to the produc- 
tion of an end. As we formerly stated, we regard the a pos- 
teriori argument, as it is usually termed, as only a detailed ex- 
position of that great argument which rests on a primitive 
judgment of the mind, and which enables us, finite and imper- 
fect as we are, to rise from the contemplation of conditioned 
Being to the knowledge and the belief of an unconditioned 
Being, of one who alone is Eternal, Infinite, and All Perfect. 
We regret that we cannot enter into the sumeining portions 
of this essay, especially into that part which has reference to 
moral and physical evil as affecting the argument for the 
Divine goodness ; not that we have aught to say which can in 
the least degree lessen the difficulties surrounding this ques- 
tion, but because we regard it as the important point in all 
such questions clearly to perceive where 2 is that these diffi- 
culties really do lie. In concluding, then, our imperfect re- 
marks, we would express our deep regret at having found it 
necessary to differ so much from the views of the distinguished 
author of this essay. We believe him to be sincere in his con- 
victions ; but we are satisfied from the perusal of this and his 
other productious, that certain theories of the physical consti- 
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tution of the world (including man) have warped his philoso- 
phic judgment ; and that he is on the subject before us, led 
away from the true path of sound philosophy, by an hypothesis 
which seems at least to refer all existences, and the whole 
progression of beings and things, to the mere operation of 
physical causes. He states towards the conclusion of his 
essay, that the great source of evil as respects the discussions 
in which we have been engaged, is “the prevalent want of 
any really adequate appreciation of the nature, value, and use, 
mental and moral, of a sound acquaintance with the true in- 
ductive principles of natural philosophy.” We agree so far 
in this opinion; but we must express our deep conviction 
that the principal source of the evil is to be found in the pre- 
valent want of a thorough acquaintance with the principles of 
mental science, and with the relation which both the mental 
and the physical sciences bear to that of natural theology. 
And we cherish the assurance, that the time is approaching 
when this last science, though presenting to our contempla- 
tion Him whose being and perfections are utterly incompre- 
hensible, will yet be seen to rest on an immoveable basis, Taid 
not by any power of direct intuition, not by any logical syllo- 
gism, not by a process of mere induction, but by a necessary 
judgment of the human mind, which neither Atheism nor Pan- 
theism can overturn, without at the same time overturning 
our mental constitution itself-—a necessary judgment spon- 
taneously pronounced by every mind, learned and unlearned, 
on the contemplation of our own conditioned existence as finite, 
dependent, intelligent, and moral beings, and of the condi- 
tioned existence of this marvellous scene with which we are 
surrounded, and of which we also form a part. Kesting on 
this basis, Natural Theology will then, freed from all prelimi- 
nary contest, proceed in its own sublime task to ascertain, 
so far as reason is able, the attributes of that all-glorious Being 
who is thus partially revealed to us in His works and provi- 
dence, and to deduce from this revelation conclusions to be 
rectified, enlarged, and elevated, by that higher Revelation 
which has been graciously bestowed upon us to dispel our 
darkness, and to lay open to our view the unsearchable riches 
of His grace. Difficulties, insuperable speculative difficulties 
will ever remain ; for how is it possible for man to “ find out 
God unto perfection?” But these will not be allowed to dis- 
turb our faith ; they will only increase our longing for that pro- 
mised time, when, instead of our present obscure and imper- 
fect knowledge, we shall, so far as finite beings can, “ know 
even as we are known.” 
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Art. II ---The Gospel according to St John, after the Autho- 
rised Version, newly compared with the Original Greek, 
and Revised by Fwe Clergymen London: John W. 
Parker & Son, West Strand. 1857.* 


THERE are few questions of the present day more practically 
important than the question of the revision of our authorised 
version of the Scriptures. 

Some may say—Why make it a question at all? Why not 
remain satisfied with a version of acknowledged excellence? 
Our fathers loved and valued it. They handed it down to us 
as a rich bequest. Can’ we do better than transmit it to the 
generation that follows us, untouched, unmutilated, whole and 
entire, as we received it ? 

These questions admit of various answers. Some would 
answer them as the proposers may wish, and say—Better leave 
our English Bible as we received it ; not perfect, it is true, but 
good for all ordinary purposes. It might be marred rather 
than mended by alterations. Emendations might not be im- 
provements ; and the suspicions, and murmurings, and contro- 
versies to which any attempted revision would certainly give 
rise, might more than counterbalance any real good effected 
by the change. 

Others, again, might plead that these evils would be but tem- 
porary, while the advantages of a really improved version: 
would be permanent. A single generation might exhaust the 
controversies on the subject, and then for ages to come, there 
would be the ever-brightening, and ever-spreading enjoyment of 
a Bible, the best version of the inspired writings existing in 
any language. _ 

These are, in few words, the views for and against a revi- 
sion of our English version ; but, in order to our forming a 
correct estimate of the argument on either side, we must enter 
into a more detailed examination of the whole matter. 

That our authorised version admits of improvement, it is 
impossible for any one, not extremely ignorant, to deny. The 
desirableness or practicability of making a revision, is a diffe- 
rent question. That such a work must be attended with 
serious difficulties is no proof that the attempt should not be 
made. Some impediments to the successful accomplishment of 
a version may be but temporary, and the objections to the 
undertaking may in time disappear. Even opponents to the 
work admit the importance of it, but deny the practicability of 
it—at least at present. But, not further to anticipate, 

We shall, first, endeavour to state candidly the merits and 


* We agree in the main with the author of this article as to the necessity and 
desirableness of a revision of the English Bible, but we are not so sanguine as 
to its practicubility. We have received another article upon the same subject 
which we intend to publish—Fd. B, & F. E. R. 
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the defects of our authorised version, and that will shew what 
kind, and what degree, of revision may be requisite, to make 
the version what it ought to be. 

It is admitted on all hands that our authorised translation 
is, on the whole, faithful and good—that the language is dig- 
nified and proper, often happy in giving the very spirit of the 
original text, not so close as to be unidiomatic, and not so free 
as to be loose and paraphrastic. The solemn rhythm, the noble 
simplicity of that “well of English undefiled,’ cannot be 
surpassed. 

This is all, we think, that in truth and fairness can be said 
in favour of our common version. It is now fashionable to 
extol its merits, and one writer after another repeats the 
exaggerated praise. We feel no inclination to depreciate this 
venerable version, which is dear to our hearts, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, and is now endeared to us by many hallowed 
associations. But the propensity to extol it beyond its legiti- 
mate claims becomes a formidable barrier to every proposal 
for emendation or revision. That the English Bible gives us 
clearly and faithfully all the great and essential doctrines of 
revelation, and that its defects and errors relate almost entirely 
to minor points, and are, after all, mere specks on the surface, 
is freely admitted. And yet it may be honestly contended by 
one who truly venerates the pure Word of God, that these 
specks should be removed as speedily and as effectually as 
possible. 

It is acknowledged that, owing to the changes the English 
language has undergone since the days of King James, some 
words have become obsolete, some have changed their meaning, 
and some are vulgar or indelicate, 

To let, for to hinder; to bewray, for to betray ; to prevent, 
for to anticipate, or go before ; worship, for respect or honour ; 
lewd, for base or mean, are examples of changed or modified 
meaning ; of obsolete, or obscure words, it would be easy to 
give a pretty long list. Let these few, which occur to us when 
writing, suffice as specimens :—astonied, wotteth, scrabbled, 
magnifical, an hungered, aliant, ambassage. Then there are 
many phrases and sentences of strange and repulsive form: 
“woe worth the day,” Ezek. xxx. 2. “And a certain woman 
cast a piece of a millstone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to 
break his skull,” Judg. ix. 53. 

Then there are words which, as used in our authorised 
version, are ungrainmatical or offensive to an educated ear. 
The word “which,” for who, and whom, is peculiar to the 
Bible and Prayer Book, and by some clergymen and others, 
would be retained still because associated with sacred ideas, 
but to general readers, who have no such predilections, 
“which” sounds as a gross impropriety when the antecedent 
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is a person or persons. “For to go” instead of “to go,” &., 
is another example of a form of speech now not merely anti- 
quated but vulgar, for none but vulgar and illiterate people 
now put the “ for” upon the infinitive of a verb. 

A more serious charge against our authorised version is its 
containing forms of speech quite unwarranted by the original, 
and nearly allied to taking the name of God in vain ; such as 
“God forbid ;’* “would to God;” “God speed,” &c. The 
words Easter, Publican, and some others, are either improper 
translations, or are apt to convey wrong impressions to the 
reader’s mind. : 

Moreover, this version is disfigured by many words printed 
in italics. When these are examined, they are found to be 
divisible into two classes ; first, words contained or implied 
in the original, and, therefore, not requiring to be printed as 
supplementary ; second, words merely paraphrastic, and not 
admissible in a translation ; or erroneously added, and so per- 
verting the sense. The cases are rare in which words, to which 
there is nothing corresponding in the original, are needed to 
express the sense in English. 

Matt. xxiv. 41 is an example of the former class, “Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill, one shall be taken and 
one (uia) left. Here the feminine of the word one in Greek, 
determines that women are spoken of, and therefore that word 
need not be printed as supplementary. An example of the 
second class we have in Matt. xx. 23, repeated in Mark x. 40. 
“To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, 
but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.” The six words supplied completely change the mean- 
ing of that important declaration of our Lord. 

Were it necessary to adduce the testimony of learned and 
good men as to the importance and necessity of a revised edi- 
tion of the English Bible, it would be easy to give the names of 
such men, and to present extracts from their writings fully 
bearing out the point. Blackwall in his Sacred Classics, 
Bishop Lowth, Archbishop Newcome, Dr Kennicott, Dr 
Adam Clark, Ainsworth, Pool, Lightfoot, Patrick, Doddridge, 
Macknight, Campbell of Aberdeen, and others, have all given 
their opinions strongly on this head.t 

Considering the restrictions imposed by King James upon 
the translators, who acted under his authority, and obediently 
observed his directions, it is surprising that their work is so 
good as it is. It met with severe criticism, however, after it 
first appeared. It was not surprising that the Romanists 
should attack it, considering their jealousy of all translations, 


* The simple rendering of the original is “ Let it not be.” 
+ See Vol. 6 of Lightfoot. 
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and their wish to keep the Bible out of the hands of the com- 
mon people. Their argument was framed thus: “If the 
translation the Protestants had before was a good one, why 
did they mend it? If it was not good, why did they obtrude 
a bad translation on the people? Some of the Puritans were 
no better pleased with King James’ Bible than they had been 
with the one known as Archbishop Parker’s. Their objections 
were neither few, nor all of them frivolous; and any one 
curious in these matters will find much information on the 
whole subject in Lewis’ Complete History of the Translations 
of the Bible. London, 1818.* 

We are sensible that in touching so slightly on the inac- 
curacies or blemishes of our common version, instead of furnish- 
ing a list of them, we do not furnish our readers with sufficient 
data to enable them to determine how far a revision is im- 
peratively required ; but a complete classification and enumera- 
tion of errors and defects would require a volume, instead of 
such a paper as this. Even the imperfect notices we have 
given may serve to shew that many obvious spots might be 
removed without much fear of occasioning disputes, and with- 
out alarming good and honest minds, that might suspect the 
introduction of some grave errors of doctrine under pretence 
of improving the style of scripture. 

This brings us to another stage of our inquiry. 

Supposing it to be thought advisable really to set about a 
revision of our authorised version, how far ought the revision 
to go? In other words, on what principle are the revisers 
to proceed ?—To make as little alteration as possible, always 
retaining the precise words of the present version, when at all 
practicable, and only substituting new words or new forms of 


* There is a curious fact, not generally known, shewing that there was by no 
means a universal or long-continued satisfaction with King James’ version. In 
about fifty years after it received the royal sanction, a committee was appointed 
for considering the translations and impressions of the Bible; and they met at 
Chelsea, attended by the celebrated Walton, Castell, Cudworth, &c. But it does 
not appear what improvements were agreed upon, or even recommended, by 
these very learned men, and no committee of the same nature has been appointed 
from that time down to the present. The period here referred to was a little 
before the breaking up of the long parliament by Cromwell. In April 1653 an 
order wes made that a bill should be brought into parliament for a new translation 
of the Bible out of the original tongues. But the dissolution prevented the design 
being then carried out. Between the years 1654 and 1657 the polyglott Bible of 
Brian Walton was published, and this perhaps revived the design, or kept it 
before the minds of men of learning and piety. At any rate, it was iu Cromwell's 
third parliament the order was made, “ that it be referred to a committee to send 
for and advise with Dr Walton, Mr Hughes, Mr Castell, Mr Clark, Mr Poulk, 
Dr Cudworth, and such as they should think fit, and to consider of the transla- 
tions and impressions of the Bible, and to offer their opinious thereon.” The 
meeting at Chelsea above referred to, resulted from this order, but whatever was 
proposed or intended, the restoration, which took _ four years after, pre- 
vented from being effected.—See Lewis, p. 155. ennicott’s Remarks, Intro- 
duction, p. 7. 
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expression when the old are manifestly defective or give a 
wrong sense ? 

Or—Shall the revisers proceed to make a new version, dis- 
carding the old without ceremony, casting the whole into a 
new mould, conformable in every respect to modern usage, 
that the nineteenth century Bible may be a pure reflection of 
the English tengue in its now greatly improved state, just as 
King James’ Bible was an admired and pure specimen of the 
simple and nervous Saxon of the early part of the seventeenth 
century ? 

Now this is one of the most difficult and important points of 
the whole inquiry, and requires to be very carefully and dis- 
passionately examined. 

Perhaps most persons at first sight would be disposed to 
prefer the former plan of going to work, namely, to confine 
the revision simply to the removal of macula, the obsolete 
words, the ungrammatical forms of expression, the useless or 
mistaken supplements, and so forth, leaving the version essen- 
tially what it was before. 

The recommendations of a revision to this partial extent are, 
that it would less alarm those who predict all sorts of evil as 
likely to arise from introducing a New Bible; it would retain 
so much of the authorised version that the difference between 
it and the revised one would be discerned only on a close com- 
parison, and it would preclude the possibility of any erroneous 
views being foisted in under the veil of new expressions, or 
the substitution of modern phraseology for the antique style of 
King James’ Bible. 

These, it must be confessed, are weighty considerations, and 
yet they present but one side of the question. 

Before proceeding to shew the other side, we would here 
interpose a few explanatory remarks to prevent misunder- 
standing of our meaning. 

While we advocate the revision of the English Bible, we 
would strenuously protest against all attempts to modernize 
it, that is, to reduce the style of it to the standard of our 
modern polite literature. That would be utterly incongruous 
and altogether unnecessary. The version may be perspicuous 
and correct, and yet retain its venerable and dignified antique 
air. It may be faithful to the original, and yet not conformed 
to the style of our standard modern authorship. That would 
be like the attempt to strip our old cathedrals of their peculiar 
characteristics as specimens of architecture, that we might deck 
them out with ornaments of modern invention. We are not 
sure if good taste would sanction the introduction even of plate 
glass windows for the original lozenges set in leaden framework ; 
and certainly we should not substitute mahogany for the native 
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wainscot. Some specimens of modern translation of the Scrip- 
tures we have seen are highly objectionable on the score of 
’ taste ; and the use of words of Latin and Greek origin for the 
racy old Saxon, which gives the sense with striking effect, 
must be condemned by every reader of intelligence and dis- 
cernment. 

We have no patience, therefore, with the objections to a 
revision of the English Bible, founded on the assumption that 
a revised version must NECESSARILY be, at best, a kind of 
literary conglomerate—Latinised and modernised phraseology 
imbedded in an earlier formation, the new not consorting 
with the old, and the whole marred and deteriorated by the 
unskilful and tasteless mixture of heterogeneous materials. 
Such an assumption is gratuitous and unjust. It is just as 
possible to mend the flaws, and to repair the spots defaced or 
obscured by the change of language since 1611 without 
modernising or disfiguring the work, as it is to repair a 
cathedral, and restore the parts worn away by the action of 
the atmosphere in the lapse of centuries, without altering in 
the least the character of the building, or obscuring one beauti- 
ful stone-tracery that ever adorned it. 

We have no doubt that the most reverent care will be taken 
that our venerable English version suffer no loss, but gain 
much by a careful, conscientious revision. The very fact that 
those objectors are alive to the possible evil of lowering the 
dignity and marring the character of our English Bible by 
parting with its antique grandeur for the frippery of modern 
elegance, may surely suggest the comforting reflection, that 
learned and devout men, who may eventually be adjudged 
worthy to take part in this great work, may be at least 
as fully alive to the danger as those objectors themselves ; 
and that they will take good care to avoid it. It rather 
savours of conceit to start an objection which tacitly assumes 
that none but the far-seeing objectors perceive the danger. 
Let them rest satisfied that there is taste enough, and sense 
enough, to say nothing of reverence enough for the Word of 
God, to prevent the revisers making their work anything but 
a revision ; and that implies that the work remains the same 
to all intents and purposes, only that errors are cautiously 
corrected, and obscure places made as clear as right transla- 
tion can ; that obsolete words are exchanged for intelligible 
ones, and improper words for adequate ones. These, after all, 
may neither be very many nor very important ; but many or 
few, important or otherwise, why should not the improvement 
proposed be effected ? 

Keeping these principles in view, let the following remarks 
be duly pondered :— 
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1. Were the revision of the Scriptures now contemplated 
intended merely to serve the present generation, then the fears 
of pious, and well-meaning, but timid persons, would deserve 
to be consulted ; and were the new version to be modelled so 
as to meet the tastes, and as little as possible offend the pre- 
judices, and interfere with the hallowed associations, of men 
who have been familiar with the words of the authorised 
version from their infancy, then the more of that version we 
could retain in the revised version the better. But since the 
work is intended to serve for ages to come, the mere tastes and 
prejudices of men now on the stage of life and rapidly disap- 
pearing, are seen to be much less worthy of being consulted 
than these men themselves think. The temporary gratifica- 
tion of the present generation must not be sought at the ex: 
pense of many generations to come. 

2. The history of translations of the Scriptures in former 
times strongly exhibits the impolicy of doing the work — 
cially in order to avoid present inconvenience, instead of doi 
it thoroughly, as a work to last for ages. 

We may refer, in illustration, to the history of Jerome’s 
translation into the Latin tongue, now known as the Vulgate. 
That was a work of the fourth century. The people of that 
age apprehended all sorts of evils as sure to arise from inter- 
fering with existing translations. ‘“ Augustine, in particular, 
who admired the profound erudition of Jerome, and had a high 
esteem of his talents, yet dreaded much that the consequences 
of such an undertaking would prove prejudicial to the authority 
of Scripture, and did not hesitate to express his disapprobation 
in very strong terms,” (Campbell, Prep. to Gospel, xxiv.) These 
predictions were not verified ; the prejudice against Jerome’s 
work soon subsided, and “ Augustine himself came to be con- 
vinced that it was guiltless of those horrors which his warm 
imagination had foreboded,” (Camp. ibid). 

Nearly 200 years elapsed before Jerome’s translation re- 
ceived the sanction of the Latin Church. The contemporaries 
of Jerome regarded a translation from the Hebrew as a dan- 
gerous innovation, for—strange as it may appear—the Septua- 
gint version was more respected in the Latin Church than the 
Hebrew original. At that time the now exploded theory of 
seventy-two interpreters, all translating by Divine inspiration, 
and all translating independently, yet each of them producin 
the same translation, was firmly believed in the Latin as w 
asin the Greek church. ‘“ Hence Augustine—as stated above 
—when Jerome undertook the translation, inveighed bitterly 
against him, as if Christianity itself was affected by the under- 
taking.”—Marsh’s Lect., p. 70. 

Now, here is the fact to which we would call special atten- 
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tion: “ Though the introduction of a new translation produced 
none of the terrible consequences which had been presaged ; 
though, on the contrary, by rendering the style of scripture 
purer, as well as more perspicuous, it came soon to be read by 
the people with greater pleasure and improvement, yet the 
clamour and jealousies that had been raised on the subject, 
were productive of one very unfavourable effect on the trans- 
lator. Though it did not make him desist from his undertak- 
ing, it made him prosecute it with a timidity which has proved 
hurtful to the work itself. Many things which, by the old 
interpreter, had been improperly rendered, or obscurely—or 
even unintelligibly—expressed, Jerome, through dread of the 
scandal which too many changes might occasion, has left them 
as he found them. We ‘iave, therefore, the utmost reason to 
conclude, that to this cause alone it is imputable, that the 
present vulgate is not greatly superior to what we find it,” 
(Camp. Pref. xxv.) Every one who has read Jerome’s pre- 
faces, must remember many proofs of these remarks ; and thus 
it appears that, by catering to the tastes of ignorant and timid 
minds of the fourth and fifth centuries, the vulgate was less 
perfect than it might have been; and as that very vulgate 
greatly modified the translation made by order of King James, 
we, to this day, reap the fruits of that unwise and short-sighted 
policy. 

We should not slightly pass over the significant fact now ad- 
verted to. There is a great practical lesson read to all coming 
ages in the history of that vulgate Bible. If it was avowedly 
left in a less perfect state than Jerome could have made it, 
and would have made it, had he not been obliged to succumb 
to the influences that bore upon him; and if other versions of 
later date, copied from the vulgate—or more or less formed 
upon it—have repeated and spread the admitted defects and 
errors of that work ; surely men of the present day, who may 
be called, in the providence of God, to take part in the respon- 
sible work of revising the English Bible, should set about their 
task with that lesson before their eyes; and resolve, in the 
strength of God, and in the wisdom which he may impart to 
them, to make their work as perfect as it can be made, and, 
without fear or favour, do their best to bring the version as 
near to the pure original as the language will admit. To do 
so implies no disrespect to the authorized version, and no want 
of reverence for the memory of the venerable translators to 
whom we owe it. No one pretends that it is immaculate ; and, 
as time cannot consecrate error, or change blemishes into 
beauties, even reverence for that honoured translation would 
dictate the skilful and unsparing removal from it of every 
blemish which may be found deforming its pages. 
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The revision itself, however learnedly or conscientiousl 
gone about, will, of course, still be imperfect—as every wor 
of human hands and heads must be—but that is no reason 
why any detected flaw should be allowed to remain, or the re- 
moval of it be accounted a presumptuous sin. 

We may have dwelt too long on this point, but it materially 
affects the question of the extent to which revision should be 
carried, and the principles to be adopted and carried out in 
the undertaking. There is danger lest undue deference to the 
prejudices, and even religious feelings of the present genera- 
tion of Christians, should lower the quality and limit the value 
of the contemplated revision. The lessons taught by the ex- 
perience of the past in this matter is, that the apprehensions 
of evil, from new translations of the Scriptures, are greatly ex- 
aggerated, and that, therefore, we need not be deterred from the 
duty of aiming to give to the church and the world the most 
perfect version which the learning and wisdom of the age can 
produce. Present inconvenience will be amply repaid by long- 
lasting advantages; the hallowed associations that cluster round 
our present version, will be transferred, in the next generation, 
to the version then received ; a version, it may be hoped, even 
better and more perfect than our present one, excellent as it is. 

It is instructive to turn, in this connexion, to the statements 
made in the preface of our authorized version, by the learned 
men engaged in that great work. They were, it appears, as- 
sailed by the very same objections that are made to a revision 
now; and the same prophecies of evil consequences were 
uttered with no bated breath. 

“Many men’s mouths,” they say, “ have been opened a good 
while, and yet are not stopped, with speeches about the trans- 
lation so long in hand... . . Hath the church been deceived, 
they say, all this while? Hath her sweet bread been mingled 
with leaven, her silver with dross, her wine with water, her 
milk with lime?’ Having met this objection, they proceed 
thus: “Therefore blessed be they, and most honoured be their 
name, that break the ice, and give the onset upon that which 
helpeth forward to the saving of souls. . . . Yet, for all that, 
as nothing is begun and perfected at the same time, and the 
latter thoughts are thought to be wiser, so, if we, building on 
their foundation that went before us, and being holpen by 
their labours, do endeavour to make better that which they 
left so good ; no man, we are sure, hath cause to mislike us; 
they, we persuade ourselves, were they alive, would thank us. 
. . . For, by this means it cometh to pass, that whatsoever is 
sound already, the same will shine as gold more brightly, 
being rubbed and polished; also, if anything be halting, or 
superfluous, or not so agreeable to the original, the same may 
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be corrected, and the truth set in place.” Only a sentence or 
two more from the same admirable document. “If we will 
' be sons of the truth, we must consider what it speaketh, and 
trample upon our own credit, yea, and upon other men’s too, 
if either be any way an hindrance to it. Christian reader! 
we never thought to make a new translation, nor to make a 
bad one a good one, but to make a good one better.” 

This, and much more to the same effect, urged by King 
James’s translators in answer to the cavils and objections 
brought against their work, we cannot but consider as of 
equal force now, in reply to those who would oppose any im- 
provement upon the version made by those learned and pious 
men. If they deserved thanks of their contemporaries, and of 
the generations that followed, for their valuable labours, do 
they who now walk in their steps, and do what the lapse of 
two centuries and a-half has rendered necessary, deserve cen- 
sure instead of praise? So far as the mere proposal to make a 
revised version is concerned, that proposal certainly is deserv- 
ing of approval. How the work may be done, and difficulties 
in the way overcome, and what may be the merits of the revi- 
sion itself, are other questions. 

The history of our authorised version amply proves that it 
could not, in the nature of things, be so faithful to the original, 
as, even at the time it was made, it might have been. The 
restrictions laid by King James upon the translators—the 
command to retain the old ecclesiastical words—the respect 
that was to be shewn to previous versions—and especially to 
the Bishop’s Bible, (the ordinary Bible then read in the 
churches) which was “to be followed, and to be altered as 
little as the original would permit’—these rules and com- 
mands, enjoined by royal authority, had the effect to mar the 
work not a little. But independently of this, when we con- 
sider the immense accession which has been since made both 
to our critical and philological apparatus, collected subse- 
quent to the publication of the London polyglot, and in- 
cluding all the most recent stores now accessible to every 
scholar, we cannot but admit, both that our common version 
requires a thorough revision, and that there are literary means 
at command, which go far to enable fit persons to undertake 
the work. 

It would have been easy to shew, had space permitted, by 
an enumeration of various readings, and of different renderings, 
that these, generally speaking, do not affect, in the slightest 
degree, any important doctrine or fact of revelation.* But. 


* There are a few texts, where the true reading is matter of dispute among 
biblical critics, and which bear upon important doctrines, but if a revised ver- 
sion may not settle such disputes, neither does it aggravate them. 
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this and many other collateral topics are beyond our present 
range. All we would say is, that had serious errors crept into 
our version, he must be a bold man who would plead for their 
being allowed to remain, lest their removal might occasion in- 
convenience, or stumble weak minds. We cannot see that 
slight errors have any better right to be retained than serious 
ones ; and therefore we would vote for the greatest purity at- 
tainable, and, in order to this, would advise the adoption of 
the most effectual means to secure it. As Protestants, our 
faith in the Bible is faith, not in any version—even the best— 
but faith in the INsPIRED oRIGINALS. We must leave it to the 
Church of Rome to say of her “authorised version”—the 
Vulgate, “ut nemo illam rejicere quovis pretextu, audeat vel 
presumat.” The early reformers regarded it as one of the 
great blessings achieved by them, that they were no longer 
bound to the authorised Romish version, but could appeal to 
the Bible at the fountain-head—the original, and could inter- 
pret it, and make it known to the people in conformity there- 
with. If any one asks for a precedent in changing one version 
for another, we have it in our own history. Queen Elizabeth 
authorised one version.* That was afterwards laid aside, and 
superseded by another version, that of King James. 

To prevent misapprehension of what we mean by a 
“thorough” revision, it may be proper to state that by that 
epithet we do not mean an entirely new and independent 
version, So far from this, our understanding is that the revi- 
sion is to be on the basis of the common English Bible. It is 
@ REVISION, not a new translation. We have used the word 
“thorough” to denote that the revision should not be a slight 
and partial one, retaining questionable renderings and un- 
couth expressions, lest there should appear to be too wide a 
departure from the present readings. On the principle we 
recommend, the phraseology of the authorised version should 
be retained every where, except in instances where the lan- 
guage is obscure, as having become obsolete or incorrect—as 
not giving the sense of the original adequately and perspicu- 
ously—or as being defective or redundant, owing to the 
translators having used imperfect copies of the originals, which 
subsequent research now enables us to rectify or purify ; or 
owing to any other cause of error. 

Instead of anticipating with alarmt the differences of 


* Marsh, p. 302. . 

+ ‘ What an uproar once was there (says Bentley) as if all were. ruined and 
undone, when Capellus wrote one book (Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum, &c,, 
4to, 1624) against the antiquity of the Hebrew points, and another for various 
lections of the Hebrew text itself! And yet time and experience have‘cured 
them of those imaginary fears; and the great author in his graye, has now that 
honour universally, which the few only of his own age paid him when alive. The 
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opinion, and discussions among learned men, to which the 
revision might give rise, we should rather regard all such 
 siftings, and reasonings, and investigations, as most salutary. 
The result would be, doubtless, the settling on a firm basis, 
the decision of vexed questions, and the clear manifestation 
of the trutH. There is too much mental activity at the pre- 
sent day, to let such questions as the revision of the authorised 
version involves, be settled in any one-sided or party prin- 
ciples. All sections of the church, and all shades of opinion, 
would have opportunity to offer their views, and would all be 
weighed in an even balance. God’s truth has nothing to fear 
from the dashing of the waves of controversy. 

We have all heard of the startling disclosures made lately 
in regard to the adulteration of food. It was proved by 
chemical analysis that almost every article of common con- 
sumption is more or less adulterated. This was a very un- 
pleasant discovery, and, no doubt, interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of the daily meal in the case of many persons; but no 
one blamed the bold man who first made known the unwel- 
come truth. The aim and object was to expose the secret 
practices of the guilty parties, and so lead to a thorough re- 
—- in all the arts connected with the articles used as 

ood. 

Should not the mistakes and errors, whether introduced 
from ignorance or design into our version of the Word of God, 
be dealt with in the same spirit? Let us have no more chalk 
and water instead of milk, nor alum and stucco for wheaten 
bread, nor sloe leaves for tea, nor potato starch for arrow-root, 
nor any mixture of such ingredients along with the genuine 
article. Neither let us have human errors palmed off as the 
dictates of inspiration—the very truth of God—the bread and 
the water of life ! 

Ministers and others, who can read the Scriptures in the 
original tongues, and who have studied critically the sacred 
text, are of course happily independent of the vernacular ver- 
sion. But preachers often find themselves in a painful dilemma 
when expounding portions of Scripture where the translation 
is faulty. It is of very questionable propriety to be frequently, 


case is the same with . . . . Dr Mill. For whatis it your Whitbyus so inveighs 
against? The Doctor’s labours, says he, make the whole text precarious, and 
expose both the reformation to the Papists, and religion itself to the Atheists. 
God forbid! we'll still hope better things. For surely these various readings 
existed before. Dr Mill did not make them. He only exhibited them to view. 
If religion, therefore, was true before, .. . . it will be as true and as safe still, 
though everybody sees that such various readings exist. Depend on’t, no truth 
—no matter of fact—fairly laid open can ever subvert true religion.”—Bentley’s 
Works, vol. iii. p. 348. The reasoning here admits of easy application to the 
revision of our common English Bible. 
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in the face of a mixed congregation, alleging that the common 
translation is not correct. While some may think that the 
minister is only vainly parading his learning, others may have 
their faith shaken in the only Bible they possess and can read. ~ 
What, then, is the preacher todo? Do you advise him to say 
nothing about it? He may object and say,—“ Am I to set 
before the people as words of inspired truth, what I am satis- 
fied is the fabrication or the ignorant gloss of fallible men ? 
Am I publicly and officially to authenticate those errors, and 
give them all the currency I can? Is this just? Is this expe- 
dient? Is it honest? Am I under a solemn obligation to 
teach God’s truth, and can I teach, knowingly and deliberately, 
human error that has been foisted into the Bible and stands 
there as if it were truth ? 

It is beyond question that Christian teachers suffer loss 
when the common version, which is their teat-book, is defective 
or faulty. Their interpretation of the Scriptures is the inter- 
pretation of the words, and clauses, and sentences. These 
words, clauses, and sentences are in the hands of the people ; 
and it is a sore drawback at once to the edification of the 
occupant of the pew, and to the comfort and satisfaction of the 
occupant of the pulpit, when the latter has to criticise and 
cast aside the words of the Bible the people use, and substitute 
improved renderings of his own. We have already adverted 
to the impolicy of disturbing the faith of the people in the 
accuracy of their Bibles; for if their confidence be shaken in 
the version they have, they feel as if they had lost hold of the 
Word of God altogether. It may happen that the minister is 
a learned man, and can really propose a better rendering of 
an ill-translated passage, but how do the people know this ? 
How can they be satisfied of ‘his qualifications to correct the 
authorised version? Is he a better scholar than the great 
men of former days who were entrusted with the work? And 
may not a modest and sensitive man well shrink from the 
responsibility of standing up in the pulpit, as a public censor 
and critic of the people’s Bible ? 

There seems to be no better remedy for this unsatisfactory 
state of things than a revision, conducted on such principles, 
and executed with such care and skill, as to supersede all such 
attempts at private and extemporaneous criticism of the 
readings of the text. 

We have already referred to the fact of many words used in 
our authorised version having become obsolete, and of others 
having undergone a change of meaning. This is one argument 
in favour of a revision. There is another in the fact that the 
collation of manuscripts and ancient versions, has enabled 
learned men to make many corrections of the received text, 
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It would startle persons unacquainted with such matters to 
learn that the corrections and variations are so numerous, 
Many of them, it is true, are of little consequence as affecting 
- the sense, but not a few do materially modify the meaning ; and 
it is surely highly important that our common Bibles should con- 
tain these corrections, that the people may have, as far as pos- 
sible, the pure Word of God. Why should even the faintest error 
be perpetuated? Why should a corrupted text and imperfect 
rendering, keep millions who have no Bible but the common 
vernacular version, in the condition of believing as God’s truth 
detected mistakes? Is this kind or just to those who are unable 
to discriminate between the dictates of revelation, and the now 
well-known and discarded errors of ancient copyists or trans- 
lators ? 

Every one knows that much time and labour have been ex- 
pended by many studious men in the collation of biblical manu- 
scripts, and comparison of versions and editions, both of the 
Old and New Testaments. The result of those labours has 
been published in critical editions of the sacred text, con- 
taining all necessary references to manuscripts, classification 
of authorities, and means of ascertaining the evidence for and 
against certain readings. Now, all this learned labour is either 
important and valuable, or it is of no practical utility. If the 
latter—if all this critical toil is of no real use, then it is well 
that the whole result is locked up in expensive editions, with, 
perhaps, Latin scholia, and lists of manuscripts, estimates of 
recensions, &c. But if the former—if the emendation of the 
text be really a valuable service rendered to the cause of Divine 
revelation, why, in the name of common sense, to say nothing 
of truth and religion, why hide all these precious results of 
critical research from the great body of the people? But they 
are hidden from them until these corrections are embodied in 
the vernacular version! Would it not be a great thing to 
prove, by a revised version, purified and perfected so far as 
the best critical researches go, that the various readings, of 
which many people have heard so much, neither impeach the 
authenticity, nor affect the authority of the sacred text ? 

Another remark may be made here. Since it is known, and 
often repeated, that the various readings in the New Testa- 
ment alone may amount to thirty thousand, unlearned persons 
may well take alarm, and conclude that there may be thou- 
sands of places in their New-Testaments where the version as 
it stands is wrong or doubtful. It may be difficult to convince 
such persons that their fears are groundless; they cannot 
understand how the fact of these thousands of various readings 
can be compatible with the correctness of their Bibles as they 
are. The most effectual way to remedy the evil and to hush 
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for ever all such suspicions, is to produce a version formed 
upon the principle of adopting the genuine reading in every 
place, rejecting the spurious or doubtful ones, which have crept 
in through the carelessness of translators, or through whatever 
cause. And so there will be the highest assurance that can be 
given, that the version so amended is worthy of the name it 
bears—“ The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, trans- 
lated out of the original Greek, and with the former transla- 
tions diligently compared and revised.” 

If any one suggests as a reason why we should rest contented 
with our authorised version as it is, that it is a far better exhi- 
bition of the mind of ‘the Spirit, as given in the original 
Scriptures, than any version known and used in Europe at the 
present day—that no French, or Italian, or Spanish, or Dutch, 
or German translation equals it ; we say, this fact, admitting its 
correctness, points, in our opinion, to another inference, namely, 
that means should be tuken to procure improved versions im 
all languages. And we know not a more noble enterprise 
than to set on foot a society for promoting this object. The ~ 
first step would be to institute a Corresponding Board of 
Inquiry ; and the primary work of that Board would be to 
open correspondence with learned men in all the various 
countries of Europe, and then a grand Conference might be 
held of the friends of the Bible to consider and carry out 
further measures. 

This is too great and too good a work not to be surrounded 
with difficulties. It is needless here to particularise what 
these are, but they ought not to paralyse the minds of those 
who have faith in God, and who believe the Bible to contain 
a revelation from him. Let the work be set about with the 
energy of a certain great man, who defined a difficulty—“ A 
thing to be overcome.” 

It may not be the work of a day, or a year, or a lifetime; 
but we cannot believe that versions so imperfect as we know 
some of the existing ones to be, are to last forever. One of 
the most determined foes of all change in the matter of versions 
will, of course, be the Pope; and he will have, we fear, many 
coadjutors even in protestant communions. Rome is the foe 
of the Bible in any form, and most of all in the purest form. 
But this very fact, instead of dismaying us, should give us 
courage. Surely God will help and bless those who seek to 
give his “saving light” to the nations, as little dimmed or dis- 
coloured as may be by the imperfection of the medium through 
which it is transmitted. And “if God be for us, who can be 
against us?” 

But this is rather a digression from our immediate subject. 

There is another fact to which we must now advert, which 
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furnishes a very strong practical argument in favour of a 
revision of our authorised version; and yet it is complicated 
 withcircumstances, and involving interests, which may be found 
to operate as formidable objections to the work. 

Our common version is made the standard to which all the 
foreign versions, undertaken by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, or aided by that institution, are required to be 
conformed. 

This is a very serious matter. In this way the errors and 
defects of our version are sown broad-cast among the nations. 
They are not confined to the English-speaking population of 
the various countries ; but they dre multiplied and stereo- 
typed in all the languages of the globe. We do not blame the 
Bible Society for adopting such a rule as this. We believe it 
was the safest and wisest they could follow in the circum- 
stances. Many of the missionaries in the South Seas, in 
Africa, and perhaps in India too, were not qualified to do more 
than follow the English Bible, and it might have been danger- 
ous to permit to non-learned translators all the latitude they 
might have been disposed to take. 

There is a manifest advantage in securing, as much as pos: 
sible, an identity of rendering in all the languages of man, so 
that when, for instance, the Tamil version and the Hindos- 
tanee, or the Burman and the Bengalee, may be compared, 
they should be found to contain the same doctrine—the same 
truth—expressed as nearly alike in style and manner, as in 
different languages may be possible. But all this points to the 
necessity of having the English version—which’is to be a kind 
of common standard for them all—made as pure and perfect a 
transcript of the original tongues, as the learning, and talent, 
and piety, of the age can achieve. 

Were this done, then with increased propriety might the 
Bible Society adhere to its rule, and, as successive editions of 
existing versions were called for, or, as new translations might 
be made into the languages of the nations, there would be a 
happy conformity at once to the original Scriptures, and to 
the Standard English Bible.* 


* Compliance with the rule of the Bible Society above referred to is actually 
at this moment dividing the councils, and obstructing the working, of mission- 
aries in the foreign field. We have before us a pamphlet, headed “ Scripture 
Translation ; Faets and a Calm Appeal.” It is introduced as follows: “ A cir- 
cular was a short time ago issued by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, con- 
taining a communication from the parent society, in connection with the question 
of varrations from what is commonly called the Textus recePTus—that is, the 
Elzevir edition of the Greek Testament, published originally in 1624. This has, 
we believe, created an impression that the question has been settled. We wish it 
to be understood that, as far at least as we are concerned, such is by no means the 
case ; and we cannot but cherish the hope, that many, both in India and in 
England, will be one with us in the conviction, that the principle involved in 
the question is too important—too sacred—to he simply set aside, while its 
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We have spoken freely of the necessity of making the best 
version possible, without regard to mere ignorant prejudice, 
and blind attachment to the one in use. But we would by no 
means wantonly outrage the feelings of the public by the 
needless change of words. That is to say, in every case where 
the old rendering is judged to be as good as a new one proposed, 
the old should be retained. Only in those cases where the 
proposed change is undoubtedly an improvement, as more 
clearly, more fully conveying the sense of the original, ought a 
new word or words to be admitted. The application of this 
rule would, we are persuaded, have the effect of limiting 
alterations in the common version very materially ; so that, 
without sacrificing truth to expediency, and without concilia- 
ting prejudice, or disarming opposition by the compromise of 
sound principles of translation, the revised version, so pro- 
duced, would differ very little from the present, except in 
being every where more correct and consistent with itself. 
Any one who will take the trouble to examine carefully the 
rules to be observed in making a revision of the English Bible, 
may be well satisfied that the work would be accomplished 
without the tenth part of those dangerous and appalling con- 
sequences, which the morbid imaginations of some good souls 
have conjured up to deter learned and pious men from at- 
tempting the work. According to Newcome’s Rules “a 
revision would so much resemble our old Bible, that the dif- 
ference would be discernible only in its superior purity and 
perspicuity.” He closes his preface containing the rules thus: 
“T trust that these rules have obviated some objections to the 
proposed undertaking ; as, according to them, a new version 
would be as simple, natural, and majestic, as beautiful, affecting, 
and sublime, as that in present use; with the additional re- . 
commendation of being more pure, exact, and intelligible. It 
is true that nothing of this kind can be undertaken without 


soundness is admitted, as it has been, by a large majority of the Committee of 
the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. We cannot, we think, better show how 
this matter at present stands than by making public the following correspond- 
ence.” 

Then follows a very interesting correspondence on the subject of rules, by 
which the Bible Societies bound the missionaries. We can afford to give only 
a few sentences from the letter of two missionaries who demurred to the restric- 
tion soimposed. ‘‘ The only question now is, shall we, for the sake of getting 
money to print them, introduce into translations of the Word of God, made for 
the people of this country, what both your committee and we, in common with 
all who have ever studied the subject, believe and acknowledge to be corruptions 
of the sacred text?” . . . . “The only plea offered by the Earl Street Commit- 
tee, for their refusal to admit any variation from the Elzevir edition, usually 
called the textus receptus, is their fear of losing the confidence of the public. 
This financial apprehension might prevent your adopting our translation as it 
stands, but surely it is no good reason for your interposing your influence to 
hinder its publication by other means.” 
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temporary offence to the prejudiced and ignorant. But the 
opinion of these will soon be outweighed by the judgment of 
the reasonable and well-informed. The real question amountg 
to this, whether we shall supply Christian readers and Christian 
congregations, with new means of instruction and pleasure by 
enabling them to understand their bible better; and let all 
who can promote a work of such moment consider this question 
with due seriousness and attention.” 

It may surely tend to allay the fears of those who anticipate 
all manner of evil as likely to accrue from disturbing our pre- 
sent version, to remind them that they ought not to be alarmed 
when the matter turns upon the TtauTH of God’s word. If 
that truth is in any degree marred or dimmed by the imper- 
fections of the medium through which the rays of heavenly 
light pass to our minds, ought not all possible care to be taken 
to render that medium as transparent as learning, study, care- 
ful comparison of authorities, and honest criticism can make 
it? If any heresy lurks under the words of our English Bible, 
the favourers of that heresy may well protest against any inter- 
ference with it ; but the friends of tv-uth, the lovers of the genuine 
Scriptures, can have no interest to serve by the perpetuation of 
errors, and ought to promote with hearty zeal every wise and 
well-devised measure that may result in our obtaining a better, 
purer, and worthier transcript of the original than we yet possess. 

Having stated these views as to a revision of the scriptures, 
and decidedly preferring that the work be thoroughly done, 
it still remains for us to consider the matter in a practical light. 

How is the revision to be made? Whoare to undertake it ? 
Who are to choose or appoint the learned men to whom the 
revision is to be entrusted? And, when the work is finished, 
how is it to be authenticated? Is it to supersede by authority 
the version now in use? Is the royal authorisation to be 
transferred from the old to the new? Or, is the revised 
version to be left to make its own way into general use, by 
its own intrinsic merits? Or is permission to be given to read 
it “in churches” as well as the authorised version? These 
and other questions we cannot now discuss, but they shew 
that much is to be considered, and much decided upon, before 
the proposed measure can be brought into practical efficiency. 

As to the question of authority, however, we may venture 
to express the opinion, that were a revised version ready to- 
morrow, and were it pronounced by the best judges to be in 
every respect excellent, it would be highly inexpedient for any 
authority, civil or ecclesiastical, to attempt to a ay the use 
of it. That must be left to time, and to the gradual effect of 
the work itself. Should it really possess a degree of excellence 
far beyond previously existing translations, it will win its way, 
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and, in due time, authority, which could not command its 
use, will be found powerless to proscribe it. Prejudice against 
it may at first blind many to its merits, and interest and 
faction may try to put it down; but the prejudice will soon 
be on the wane, and factious opposition will in time die out. 
The best version will thus become the most approved, and the 
universally adopted Bible for the ever-multiplying millions 
who use the English tongue. 

The only thing which the powers that be should do in the 
matter, would be to withdraw all hindrance or prohibition, 
so that those who chose might, in the public worship of God, 
use the old, and those who preferred the new, might enjoy 
equal liberty. The use of God’s revelation, whether in private 
or in public, too nearly concerns man’s duty to God, and the 
rights of conscience, to be made matter of legislation. There 
is too much mental freedom, and too much value attached to 
the right of private judgment, for people now-a-days to sub- 
mit quietly to the dictates of either king or priest as to the 
version of God’s word he should receive and use as the only 
approved one. Nor is any serious evil likely to arise from the 
general use of more than one version. Nay, the very fact of 
there being two or more versions might lead many to search 
and compare the words of each, and so they might arrive at a 
better understanding, and higher appreciation, of their Bible, 
than had they access to only one form of sound words. 

One weighty reason for setting about this great and neces- 
sary work is, that if Christian men of sound hearts, and clear 
heads, and catholic principles, do not undertake it, the enter- 
prise will fall into the hands of men of a sectarian spirit, who 
will, with abundance of zeal, and with lofty pretence, fabricate 
a revised version, all the while aiming, by means of it, to sub- _ 
serve their own party ends. This mode of serving a party has 
been tried in this country ere now, and this very thing is now 
going on in America. A society has been formed, and has 
issued proposals, and published specimens of their work, pro- 
fessing to give the world an English Bible, weeded of all the 
errors and imperfections of former versions. We refer to the 
American Bible Union. But that Society is in reality a com- 
bination of anti-paedo-baptists, and some other sections of the 
Christian Ghanihis and the main design of the confederation 
is to divest the common version of words and phrases which 
are supposed to favour doctrinal views opposed to those held 
by the promotecs of that “improved version.” It is impossible 
that a scheme in which any such sectarian element bears sway, 
can have a satisfactory result. ; 

It is the dictate alike of reason and of religion, that an 
undertaking so honourable, so truly Christian, and affecting 
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universally the interests of men and the truth of God, should 
be conducted in a spirit elevated far above the petty interests 
of sect and creed. 

It does not comport with the plan of the present article to 
enter at large upon the questions relating to the style and 
literary character of a new version. But as the difficulties 
supposed to be inseparable from any attempt to revise the 
English Bible, are dwelt upon as furnishing very formidable 
arguments against meddling with it at all, we must offer a 
thought or two on this head. 

We are all familiar with the labours of such men as Lowth, 
Blayney, Newcome, Goode, Horsley, Campbell, Macknight, 
Boothroyd, Henderson, Stuart, and others, in this department 
of biblical study. All of these authors have produced ver- 
sions of selected portions of the sacred writings; and much 
light has been shed on many obscurities, mistakes have been 
corrected, and great advances made, in the interpretation of 
the sacred oracles. These learned men have availed them- 
selves of the aid derivable from the collation of manuscripts, 
and the emendation of the original text ; and their respective 
versions embody the results of much critical research ; but none 
of them specifically aimed at the production of a translation 
of the Scriptures for popular use ; and it is no disparagement 
of their erudite labours to say, that none of their works are 
worthy to be adopted as they are. Nay, they are scarcely fit 
to be made the basis of a revised version. They furnish valu- 
able materials, and suggest excellent hints, but that is all. 
Of the names now mentioned only Dr Boothroyd made a 
translation of the whole Bible, and a very close scrutiny of his 
work, made by us many years ago, enables us to affirm that 
his labours, though honest and respectable, considering his 
circumstances, are not of any great value. The translation is 
very unequal, being, where he had no previous workers in 
the same field to guide him, almost a literal reproduction of 
our authorised version ; and when he had a Lowth ora Blayney 
before him, a too servile copy of their translations. In the 
adoption and rejection of readings he seems to have followed 
no certain course of criticism, but decided as he thought in- 
ternal evidence, or the connexion, turned the scale, for or 
against the authority of manuscripts and ancient versions. We 
mention this here because such loose modes of doing the work 
must be utterly repudiated in any version that is intended for 
public use. And this, by the way, suggests a cogent reason 
against the revision of the Bible being the work of any one 
man. The private opinions, the doctrinal bias, the prejudices 
of sect, the defective erudition, the limited grasp of mind, of 
any one man, render it inexpedient that such a task should 
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be assigned to one individual however accomplished. The 
errors and defects of individual men can be best guarded 
against and neutralised, by the combination of many highly- 
gifted Christian scholars, all of them consenting to sound and 
approved principles, and all mutually aiding and revising each 
other’s work. Thus and thus only should the onerous duty be 
set about and faithfully discharged. 

Whenever a revision of our authorised version shall be actu- 
ally undertaken, much, we repeat, will depend on the kind of 
persons employed todo the work. Learning, and industry, and 
talent, are of course indispensable ; and not less indispensable 
is a spiritual mind, a‘heart penetrated with deep reverence 
for divine truth, and in harmony with the spirit of the sacred 
books. Without these spiritual qualifications, an interpreter 
of the Hebrew and Greek originals would be miserably unpre- 
pared for his task. Philological skill would avail but little 
without spiritvai discernment ; and nothing could be expected 
from the hands of such workmen but a bungled and ill-executed 
performance, disappointing hope, and bringing distress and 
discredit on all who had favoured the undertaking. 

We cannot fancy any man warrantably and hopefully setting 
his hand to this sacred work, without a special preparation for 
it by fasting and prayer,—that, purged from all earthly bias, 
and all misleading influences, he may, with a pure mind, and 
a faithful hand, perform his task, regardless of human censure, 
and not covetous of human applause; careful only to deal 
faithfully with the inspired original, and aiming to transfuse 
its very spirit, as well as letter, into his version, as far as a 
translation may convey to a modern reader, the very ideas con- 
veyed by the Spirit of God in these ancient writings. 

In the preceding pages we have indicated our persuasion . 
that the time has come, seriously to contemplate the revision 
of our English Bible, and that, notwithstanding difficulties to 
be met, and objections to be answered, the work is practicable; 
and the advantages that would spring from the happy accom- 
plishment of the undertaking, would soon greatly outweigh 
the disadvantages, and would be more and more manifest, as 
time rolled on. 


Taking this ground, therefore, we go a step farther and say, 
that if we have the means of procuring a better version of the 
Scriptures in the English tongue, than the one at present in 
use, we are under solemn obligation to the God of Truth, to 
procure that better version. Can we reconcile it with the 
claims of charity, and truth, and justice, to pce oars the 


circulation of a confessedly imperfect and faulty version, 
when we might have another far less «mperfect, and far less 
objectionable, to put into the hands of the people? 
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We trust that the question will soon assume the shape of a 
practical inquiry, How we may best and soonest obtain a re- 
vised Bible, and no longer be treated as a speculative argument 
between the devout admirers of the authorised version, and the 
no less devout but more earnest minds that would have some- 
thing better still. 

In every such question as this, involving great interests, and 
touching society at many points, men are in danger of one or 
other of two extremes—the extreme of too much caution, or 
too little. Perhaps, in some cases, the over-cautious are, in 
reality, selfish persons, who are unwilling to be disturbed, and 
who would compromise the interests of coming ages, because 
their interests would not be secured without much present 
exertion, trouble, and expense. They are frightened at the 
shadows—so dark and threatening—of opposition, malice, 
faction, controversy ; and they say, “Do let us live in peace ; 
let us be contented with our Bible as it is; and be thankful for 
it, as our fathers were before us. Any attempt to get a revision 
of it would cost more agitation and mischief, than any fancied 
improvement could repay.” And so they would wrap it up! 

Then the other extreme of rashness is equally to be depre- 
cated. The dangers connected with the revision proposed are 
by no means trifling. But the object to be gained may be 
worth all the toil and trouble it may involve. The variety of 
sects into which the church is split up—the diversity of 
opinion on all questions, in regard to which the Bible is the 
ultimate appeal—the difficulty of finding competent and ap- 
proved representatives of the various sections of the church, 
to act as a body of revisers—the obstacles in the way of their 
agreement on biblical questions, and adoption of the same 
phraseology—the objections on the part of the public gene- 
rally to their work—and other probable results of the work— 
all show that a revision of our English Bible is neither to be 
lightly entered upon, nor its responsibilities encountered with- 
out much thoughfulness, prayerfulness, and preparedness to 
meet the demands of the undertaking, in a spirit of faith and 
patience ; and with a resolution not to be disconcerted by the 
opposition of some, the unreasonableness of others, and the 
gloomy forebodings of many, who may look upon the whole 
affair as likely to do more harm than good. 

In short, the work is practicable, only on the supposition 
that the leading minds amongst us, convinced of the duty of 
making the attempt, shall set about it wisely, and take all 
proper steps to secure, not only the co-operation of all the best 
qualified biblical scholars, but also the cordial good wishes of 
as wide a circle of Christian ministers and enlightened laymen 
as possible. The work is not a work for one section of the 
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church, but for ail that use the English language ; and not for 
the present age only, but also and chiefly for coming genera- 
tions. Most of us will cling till death to the version of our 
childhood and youth, but our posterity may rejoice in a more 
perfect version of the Bible than their fathers enjoyed. 

We have as yet made no mention of an argument for at 
least deferring the attempt to revise our English Bible, which, 
perhaps, to some may appear more weighty than any we have 
yet noticed. We have reserved the statement of it until now; 
that we may at once admit its cogency, and at the same time 
suggest that, with an honest purpose on the part of biblical 
scholars to remove the ground of the argument, it may be 
sooner disposed of than some may imagine. We refer to the 
unsettled state of the original text. Learned men are still 
divided in regard to the teat to be preferred. The Hebrew 
text still present moot points; for, to enumerate various 
readings is one thing, to decide which are to be retained and 
which rejected is quite another thing. The critical editions 
of the New Testament lately published have not settled finally 
the vexed questions, as to the retention of this reading or that, 
or fixed the true one in many disputed passages. 

At the same time, so much progress has been made towards 
a corrected text, both of the Hebrew and Greek originals, that 
a competent body of revisers might dispose of the remaining 
difficulties without very much trouble or delay. 

Then, we would suggest that in reference to doubtful texts, 
especially those involving important theological points (such 
as 1 Tim. iii. 16, 1 John v. 7, Acts xx. 28, &c.), there might 
be a marginal reading giving one rendering, and in the text 
another, just as in our present Bibles. 

The state of the original text may serve very well to form . 
the basis of a plausible argument for deferring the attempt. 
“Let alone revision” (it may be said) “till the best oriental 
scholars and biblical critics have finally determined every dis- 
puted reading, and really given us a text to translate from. 
Till that is done revision is premature. Let the matter then 
be postponed sine die.” 

Wise and prudent as this counsel sounds to the ear, we fear 
that, were it followed, it would be equivalent to a refusal to 
allow a revision to be made at all. By assuming the import- 
ance of revision, it disposes of all the arguments on that head 
by admitting them. But by urging delay, it secures the 
indefinite postponement of the whole matter. Were a pro- 
posal to be made in China to adopt the western improvements 
on ship-building and navigation, of which they have seen some 
specimens, what would be thought of the sapient Chinese who 
ands advise his countrymen to abide by their old junks and 
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adopt no new models, till it should be finally settled whether 
the screw or the paddle be the best mode of propelling a ship ? 

We admit this illustration to be a lame one, but the sagacity 
- of the mandarin who would act on the motto, “Let us hold 
fast what we have,” * appears in his admitting the superiority 
of western naval architecture, but effectually staves off the 
adoption of it. And just so the state of the original text may 
be made use of by opponents of revision to get rid of the 
question altogether. 

But the best answer to all such reasons for delay is the fact, 
that men of the highest respectability have actually made a 
beginning of the work ; not pretending that they act by “autho- 
rity,” but simply to show that the thing may be done, and done 
in a style which need not alarm the most timid. We refer to 
the work, the title of which stands at the head of this article, 
The Gospel according to St John, after the Authorised Version, 
newly compared with the original Greek and revised by five 
clergymen. The “five clergymen are John Barrow, D.D. ; 
George Moberley, D.C.L.; Henry Alford, B.D.; William C. 
Humphry, B.D. ; and Charles J. Ellicot, M.A.;” for they ap- 
pend their names to a full and candid preface, honourable alike 
to their catholicity and good taste, as the whole production 
reflects high credit upon them, as critics and as lovers of the 
Bible. The authorised version is printed in parallel columns 
with their revision ; and so slight is the alteration that many 
consecutive verses may be found verbatim et literatim the 
same. When there are alterations, they are, so far as we can 
judge, decided improvements ; and especially in the connect- 
ing particles and other minute parts, the tenses of verbs, and 
the omission of supplements, we see much to approve. It is 
needless to add that the rhythm, the dignity, the gravity, the 
simplicity of the revision of these five clergymen, is not a whit 
behind their prototype. 

Let what has been done for this gospel be done for other 
portions of the Word of God, by men equally qualified, and the 
work is done. It strikes us, however, that these clergymen, 
seeking as much as possible to avoid censure for attempting 
too much, have actually done less than they might warrantably 
have undertaken. We refer to their not thinking it their 
duty to attempt any critical revision of the Greek text of St 
John. For this they assign their reasons, which are modest 
and sensible; but, of course, a final revision of the Scriptures 
must cope with the difficulty of various readings, &c., to which 
we have already referred. We strongly recommend our readers 
to procure this respectable specimen of a revised Gospel, and 


* Title of a pamphlet by Dr Cumming against the revision of the Scriptures. 
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to study it carefully, not forgetting to begin with the preface. 
We are tempted to enrich our pages with some extracts very 
pertinent to the subjects we have been discussing ; but instead 
of doing so, we leave those who can to regale themselves with 
the whole of that document. It is refreshing to listen to the 
sentiments of real scholars, after being bored with the twaddle 
of men who are no scholars, and who, judging of others by 
themselves perhaps, pronounce that the scholarship of the 
nineteenth century is not equal to the task of revising the 
English Bible ! ; 

The prophecies of Scripture are all true, and their fulfilment 
certain; but there have been many prophecies about the 
Scriptures wholly false—not fulfilled, and never to be fulfilled. 
Among these were the dark vaticinations of good men of past 
days, when the revival of sacred learning began to bear on 
the fact that the Hebrew and Greek originals—at least as we 
have them—are not immaculate. The very idea of “ different 
readings,” of discrepant manuscripts, of interpolations and 
omissions, made those men tremble for the ark of divine 
revelation! Some were for concealing these unwelcome dis- 
coveries, and some stood aghast at the proposal of a critical 
edition of the Scriptures, which was to exhibit in frightful 
array the thousands of variations from the received text. 
Good men prophesied that all manner of evil would arise from 
such unhallowed exposures! But they were mistaken. No 
evil came, but much good has accrued frora the prosecution of 
these biblical labours.* 

Again, when the light of science began to fall on the sacred 
page, and men reached conclusions in chronology, geology, 
history, supposed to be adverse to the teachings of the Bible, 
there were prognostics uttered very confidently—but very 
ignorantly—as to the danger to the faith from these whisper- 
ings of science. The fear was groundless: the prophecy was 
false. When science had spoken, and the voice of revelation 
had been compared with it, it was found that revelation be- 
held in science a handmaid and a witness, not an enemy. 

* Those who are versed in the kind of literature to which reference is here 
made, will recal to mind many illustrations of these remarks. We shall cite 
only one. When Bentley issued proposals for a corrected text of the New 
Testament, derived from ancient manuscripts, then recently discovered, he was 
attacked in no measured terms of abuse for his temerity. Here is a specimen: 
“It [Bentley’s proposed edition] destroys at once the authority of all our pub- 
lished scriptures ; cries down, by a sort of Papal edict, all our current editions, 
as corrupt and adulterate. Such injustice and barbarity, insult upon the sense 
and judgment of the learned world, raises a universal resentment and indigna- 
tion.” mtley replied to these charges not in the meekest manner possible. 
He knew his anonymous antagonist, and refe:s to him in this style: ‘We 
know the animal here thoroughly well, and when he has outroared all the lions 
of Libya, he kindly shews us by his long ears, that we are in no danger.”— 
Bentley’s Works, vol. iii., p. 500. 
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Once more, in days of old, when the Bible was translated 
into the vulgar tongues, many were the doleful predictions of 
the disastrous results that were sure to follow. All manner of 
- heresies, divisions, and mischiefs, must of necessity spring 
from allowing the common people to read the Word of God in 
a language they could understand! From the time of Jerome, 
to the days of Wycliffe, and Tyndal, and Luther, the cry has 
been raised; but none had cause to lament the spread of 
divine truth among the people, but the corrupt clergy, and 
their unscriptural institutions. Thus speaks one of those foes 
of the light of revelation—“The devil himself may be well 
versed in Scripture, and even adhere to its very letter, as he 
is now doing in the case of so many sects, which have nothing 
in their favour but mere Scripture.” (Sebastian Frank, 
quoted in Hagenbach, vol. ii., p. 232.) 

Here we must close our remarks. We have not thought it 
necessary to examine in detail all the objections that an in- 
genious pleader might raise against the revision of our autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures; but in the course of this 
article we have touched on the main elements of the question. 
We are not blind to the inconveniences, and even possible 
dangers, that may arise from the enterprise in question, but we 
are clearly of opinion that the great and permanent advan- 
tages of a wise and able revision of our English Bible, im- 
mensely preponderate over the disadvantages, and we conclude 
with a quotation from Archbishop Whately, which might 
have served as a motto to this paper,—‘“ A choice of difficulties 
seems a necessary condition of human affairs. For it per- 
aggro happens, in every department of life, that there will 

e objections, greater or less, to each of any possible courses 
before us. And yet, many intelligent persons sit down quite 
satisfied that they have proved their point, when they have 
shewn the grave objections to one cowrse, without at all notic- 
ing those that lie against all the others, and without perceiv- 
ing they are in the condition alluded to in the Roman pro- 
verb—“ Lupum auribus teneo”—when it is difficult and 
hazardous to keep one’s hold, and eminently hazardous to let 
it go.” * 

* Detached Thoughts and Apophthegms, p. 24. 
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Aut the departures from the ancient faith concerning the 
authority of the Scriptures, which have distinguished modern 
speculation, may be traced directly, whatever may be said of 
the perverseness of the heart as the ultimate cause, to an in- 
superable repugnance to the admission of miracles. The super- 
natural has been the stone of stumbling and the rock of of- 
fence. The antipathy to it has given rise to open infidelity on 
the one hand, and to the various types of criticism on the 
other, which, in consequence of their agreement in rejecting 
everything that transcends the ordinary agencies of nature, 
have been classed under the common name of Rationalism. 
If the immediate intervention of God, either in the world of 
matter or of mind, is assumed to be intrinsically incredible, - 
nothing is left but to discard the records which assert and pre- 
tend te give examples of it, as impudent impostures, or to seek, 
by tortuous interpretation, to reconcile accounts confessedly 
false with the honesty of the historian, and, what would seem 
to be still more difficult, with the essential re i of the re- 
ligion. The English Deists, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, took the former course, and denounced the Bible in 
unmeasured terms of vituperation and abuse. They saw no 
middle ground between the rejection of the supernatural and 
the rejection of Christianity. They could not comprehend how 
that could, in any sense, be treated as divine which was made 
“up of a tissue of fables, or how they could be regarded as ho- 
nest men, who had palmed the crossest extravagances upon the 
world, as sober, historical realities. Woolston may, perhaps, 
be deemed an exception. His letters upon the miracles of our 
Saviour are remarkable for having anticipated the method, in 
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some degree at least, which has been carried out with such 
perverseness of learning and ingenuity by Strauss and Bauer. 
’“His whole reasoning,” we use the words of Strauss himself, 
“turns upon the alternative, either to retain the historical 
reality of the miracles narrated in the Bible, and thus to sac- 
rifice the divine character of the narratives, and reduce the 
miracles to mere artifices, miserable juggleries, or common- 
place deceptions ; or, in order to hold fast the divine character 
of these narratives, to reject them entirely as details of actual 
occurrences, and regard them as historical representations of 
certain spiritual truths.” His own opinion is nowhere arti- 
culately expressed, but the presumption is, from the general 
tenour and spirit of his book, that he was really a Deist, who 
resorted to allegory as a convenient cover for his malignity ; 
and to the spiritual sense, as a protection from the unspiritual 
weapons with which he was likely to be assailed. He was 
well aware, if his dilemma could be fairly and conclusively 
made out, which horn of it the sturdy common sense of English- 
men would adopt. A religion shrouded in figures could be no 
religion for them. But, with this exception, if exception it 
can be called, the issue in England was, No miracles, no Chris- 
tianity ; the Bible must be accepted as it is, as out and out 
divine, or wholly and absolutely rejected ; it was, the ancient 
faith or open and avowed infidelity. 

The case was different in Germany. The publication of the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragments—an anonymous production of Rei- 
mar, which pursued precisely the same line of argument with 
the English Deists—gave rise to a class of theologians, who 
have undertaken to retain Christianity at the expense of the 
historical accuracy of its records. They agree with the Deists 
in repudiating all that is supernatural, but they cannot agree 
with them in denouncing prophets and apostles as impostors ; 
or in divesting the biblical narratives of all moral and spiritual 
significance. The modes in which they save the credit of the 
sacred writers, and the divine import of the sacred history, 
vary with the reigning philosophy, and constitute the different 
schools into which the class of theologians, commonly known 
as Rationalists, may be divided. The first of these schools, 
that founded by Eichborn, and perfected by Paulus, accepted 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, as a narrative of facts, by 
reducing the miraculous to the dimensions of the natural. 
They were only ordinary events, produced by ordinary agency, 
which had assumed an extraordinary character in the nar- 
rative, either from the omission of circumstances necessary to 
explain them, or from the style in which the opinions and pre- 
judices of the age led the spectators to describe them. Our 
Saviour neither wrought nor pretended to miracles; and the 
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evangelists properly interpreted, that is, interpreted in the 
light and spirit of their own times, record nothing of the kind. 
All was natural. Jesus was a wise and a good man; and what 
we are accustomed to consider as his wonders, were “ works of 
benevolence and friendship ; sometimes of medical skill ; some- 
times also the results of accident and good fortune.” In this 
way the history was saved ; but what became of the divine? 
That also was reduced to very small proportions. Jesus intro- 
duced a pure and spiritual religion, enforced it by the example 
of a spotless life, and confirmed it by the glory of a martyr’s 
death. He was called of God, in the sense that providential 
circumstances favoured the development of his character ; 
and his natural gifts qualified him to become a great moral 
teacher. 

The thorough-going attempt to reduce the supernatural in 
the New Testament to the dimension of the natural, to make 
the miracles nothing but the language in which the age sig- 
nalised ordinary phenomena, is one of the most curious chap- 
ters in the history of criticism. It contained the seeds of 
failure in itself; “and now,” says Trench, “even in the land 
of its birth it has entirely perished.” 

The approximation to a deeper and more earnest faith was 
indicated by the systematic efforts of Schleiermacher to recon- 
cile religion to nature without stripping it of all divine power. 
The supernatural, in common with the Deists and the preced- 
ing school, he discarded. The low sense of the natural which 
Paulus contended for, he equally repudiated. He wanted more 
of God ; a religion that should really answer to the description 
of God manifest in the flesh. The anxiety to escape from 
anything like a real miracle; and the longing for a system of 
spiritual life and power ; the revulsion alike against a material- 
naturalism and a palpable supernaturalism, is the key to the 
elaborate christology of Schleiermacher. The conception which 
he had of Christ as the archetype of perfect humanity, in whom 
the consciousness of God existed in absolute strength, led him 
to attribute to the Saviour an intimacy of communion with 
nature, and an access to her secrets, which no other man pos- 
sessed. He was familiar with her mighty energies, and he 
could lay his hand upon the springs of her power, and pro- 
duce effects which, to those immersed in sense, should appear 
to be supernatural. Still all that he did-was to obey her laws. 
He never rose above her. A profound knowledge invested him 
with a deeper power, but it was the same in kind with the 
power of other men. This, of course, was to deny the miracles 
without denying the phenomena of the New Testament. 

Next comes a school which discards the entire histories of 
the New Testament, as authentic narratives of facts, and makes 
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them the offspring of the love, admiration, and glory with 
which the followers of Jesus adorned their recollections of 
their master. They were unconscious allegories, in which their 
imaginations, enriched and expanded by the prejudices, and 
expectations, and habits of thought engendered by the Old 
Testament, threw their remembrances of our Lord; “the halo 
of glory with which the infant church, gradually and without 
any purpose of deceit, clothed its founder and head. His 
mighty personality, of which it was livingly conscious, caused 
it ever to surround him with new attributes of glory. All 
which men had ever craved and longed for, deliverance from 
physical evil, dominion over the crushing powers of nature, 
victory over death itself; all which had ever, in a lesser mea- 
sure, been attributed to any, they lent in larger abundance, in 
unrestrained fulness, to him whom they felt greater than all. 
The system may be most fitly characterised,” and we cordially 
concur in the caustic criticism of Trench, “as the church mak- 
ing its Christ, and not Christ his church.” 

On this scheme the history, both natural and supernatural, 
is fairly abandoned. There was a basis of facts in the life of 
Jesus; but what those facts really were, we have no means of 
determining. He lived and died, and this is about all we can 
know with any certainty. What, then, becomes of the divine ? 
Is not that abandoned too? By no means, says Strauss. The 
history is altogether unessential ; the absolute contents of 
Christianity are quite independent of it. The stories of the 
New Testament are only the drapery in which a grand idea 
is represented ; and that idea may be seized and retained 
without clinging to the dress in which it was first presented. 
We may give up the Bible without surrendering aught that is 
divine in Christianity itself. Here that criticism, which ven- 
tures to reject the supernatural and yet call itself Christian, 
seems to have reached its culminating point. Extravagance 
could go no farther. 

Though the term Rationalist, as a distinctive title, is, for 
the most part, restricted to the school of Eichborn and Paulus, 
we have not hesitated to extend it to them all, in consequence 
of their agreement in radical and fundamental principles. 
They all equally reject the supernatural; they all equally 
admit no other standard of truth but our own reason ; they all 
equally repudiate an objective, external, divine revelation. 
The divine with them is only the true, and the true is that 
which authenticates itself to our own souls. We believe be- 
cause we see or feel, and not because the mouth of the Lord 
has spoken. They all equally make man the measure of his 
religion. To indicate the differences among themselves, the 
epithets sensual and spiritual might be chosen ; which seem to 
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be appropriate to the different systems of philosophy they had 
respectively embraced. 

The pretensions to a deeper spiritualism and a profounder 
life, have given something of currency to the peculiar system 
of Schleiermacher, have detracted from the historic form in 
which the christology of the ancient faith is embodied, and 
served to increase, if not to engender, a secret prejudice on the 
part of earnest inquirers, against the miraculous features of 
Christianity. Men have been willing to accept a religion 
which promises to satisfy the longings of their nature without 
demanding an extraordinary faith, which meets their wants 
without repressing the freedom of speculation. 

But the point on which the church has always insisted, and 
which she makes essential to the existence of a true faith, is, 
that the scheme of Christianity involves the direct interven- 
tion of God: and that the Scriptures, which record that scheme, 
are an authoritative external testimony from him. She is not 
content with a barren complement to the honesty and inte- 
grity of the writers: nor to the still more barren admission, 
that something of truth, more or less elevated, according to 
the philosophy of the critic, can be extracted from their pages. 
She asserts their authority to speak in the name of God ; and 
she commends their doctrines, not because they commend 
themselves by intrinsic probability or ideal excellence, but 
because they are the word of the Lord. The fundamental 
postulate of the Rationalist of every type precludes the con- 
ception of such a revelation. A religion of authority he as 
indignantly rejects as the most unblushing scoffer. Such a 
revelation, being essentially supernatural, stands or falls with 
the miracle. Let those, therefore, who feel themselves tempted 
to join in the cry against miracles, and to depreciate them as 
carnal and earthly ; who would insist upon the divine truths 
of Christianity to the exclusion or neglect of its equally divine 
credentials, consider well what they are doing. They are giving 
currency to a principle which, if legitimately carried out, 
would rob them of those very truths in which they are disposed 
to rest. There is not a distinctive doctrine of the gospel, 
which could be known to be true, independently of just such 
a revelation as implies the reality of miracles. There are no 
lines of ratiocination, no measures of experience, no range of 
intuition, no ideas awakened in the soul, which could authen- 
ticate to us the ends and purposes on the part of God, involved 
in that series of stupendous facts unfolded in the biblical his- 
tories. What elevation of consciousness, or what intensity of 
moral and spiritual enthusiasm could ever ascertain to us the 
= pre pr of a great Mediator, on the part of heaven’s high 
chancery, to bring in an everlasting righteousness, and to open 
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the kingdom of heaven to all believers? The sensible pheno- 
mena connected with the life and death of Jesus may, indeed, 
‘be apprehended ; but their significance in the economy of God 
it transcends the sphere of our faculties to discover. They are 
the counsels of His will, which none can penetrate but His 
own eternal Spirit ; and unless He has revealed them, our spe- 
culations about them are little better than a sick man’s dreams. 
They must be known by a Divine testimony, or they cannot 
be known at all. The question, then, of miracles, runs into 
the question concerning those very doctrines for the sake of 
which we affect to slight them. It is impossible to abandon 
the miracle, and cling to any other Christianity but that 
which is enkindled in our own souls from the sparks of our 
own reason. The consciousness of the individual, or the con- 
sciousness of the Christian community, awakened and propa- 
gated by sympathy, must be the sole criterion of truth There 
is no alternative ; man must make his religion, if God cannot 
give it to him. 

As the question of an external, authoritative revelation de- 
pends upon the question of the truth or possibility of miracles, 
we have thought proper to contribute our mite to the interests 
of religion, and (may we not add ¢) of a sound philosophy, by a 
calm and candid discussion of the whole subject. We are 
aware that some would have religion as completely divorced 
from letters as from politics. But such a separation is as 
hopelessly impossible, as it is undesirable, if it were possible. 
Religion and philosophy touch at every point; and we agree 
with Suarez, that no man can be an accomplished theologian, 
who is not, at the same time, an accomplished metaphysician ; 
and that no man can be an accomplished metaphysician with- 
out imbibing principles which shall lead him to religion. 
Faith and reason are distinguished, but not opposed; and 
though a superficial culture may have the effect which Strauss 
ascribes to it, of alienating the mind from the sacred records ; 
yet a deeper and sounder philosophy will correct the aberra- 
tion. We shall know nothing of sects or parties, but those 
broad questious which mere sectaries and partizans cannot 
comprehend but which pertain to the statesman and scholar, 
are exactly the topics which ought to find a place in a journal 
like this. We shall feel that we have rendered an essential 
service to society, if we can succeed, in any measure, in show- 
ing that the prejudice against the supernatural, which ope- 
rates unfavourably on the minds of many, in averting their 
attention from divine revelation, is without any just founda- 
tion. We hope that religion can be reconciled with science 
upon a safer and easier plan than the sacrifice of either. 

The works named at the head of our article cover the whole 
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ground which we propose to occupy. We shall pursue the 
method adopted by Dr Wardlaw, and discuss, first, the nature ; 
then the apologetic worth; and finally, the credibility of 
miracles. 

1. What, then, is a miracle? It is obvious that the defini- 
tion should contemplate it only as a phenomenon, and include 
nothing but the difference which distinguishes it from every 
other species of events. ‘There should be no reference to the 
cause that produces it; that must be an inference from the 
nature of the effect. Those who make, as Mill does in his 
Logic, the belief of God’s existence essential to the credibility 
of a miracle, virtually deny that the miracle can be employed 
as a proof of his being. But. there is evidently no reason in 
the nature of things why the argument here cannot proceed 
from the effect to the cause, as in the ordinary changes of 
nature. The miracle pre-supposes God, aud so does the world. 
But the miracle, as a phenomenon, may be apprehended even 
by the atheist. It is an event, and an event of a peculiar kind, 
and God comes in, when the inquiry is made for the cause. 
Hence Cudworth and Barrow, as well as the Fathers and 
Schoolmen, do not hesitate to appeal to miracles as an argu- 
ment for the divine existence. Considered as a phenomenon, in 
what does the peculiarity of the miracle consist? Trench 
does not give a formal definition, and we find it difficult to 
determine precisely what his notion was. He explains the 
terms by which miracles are distinguished in Scripture, but 
these terms express only the effects upon our own minds, the 
_ purposes for which, and the power by which they are wrought, 

and the operations themselves—the effect, the end, the cause— 
but they do not single out that in the phenomenon by which 
it becomes a wonder, a sign, a power, or a work. In his com- 
parison of miracles and nature, we have either failed to under- 
stand him, or he contradicts himself. He asserts, first, that 
the agency of God is as immediate in the ordinary occurrences 
of nature, as in the production of miracles. The will of God 
is the only power which he recognises anywhere, and to say 
“that there is more of the will of God in a miracle than in 
any other work of His, is insufficient,” p. 10. And yet, in 
less than a page, he asserts: “ An extraordinary divine caus- 
ality belongs, then, to the essence of the miracle ; more than 
that ordinary, which we acknowledge in everything ; powers 
of God, other than those which have always been working ; 
such, indeed, as most seldom or never have been working until 
now. The unresting activity of God, which at other times 
hides and conceals itself behind the veil of what we term 
natural laws, does in the miracle unveil itself; it steps out 
from its concealment, and the hand which works is laid bien; 


”» 
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p. 12. If God immediately produces all events, what can be 
meant by extraordinary divine causality? And if the will of 
‘God is the sole energy in nature, what are “the powers of 
God other than those which have been always working ?” 
Has the will of God been seldom or never exerted? If the 
hand of God was directly in every event, how has it been con- 
cealed behind natural laws? There is certainly a confusion 
here. The two sects of statements must have been written 
under the influence of different feelings. His anxiety to 
escape from a dead, mechanical view of nature, and from 
epicurean conceptions of the indolence of God, may account 
for his denial of all secondary agencies; the palpable features 
of the miracle forced upon him the admission of these same 
agencies, as a standard by which it was to be tried. 

The scriptural term which gives us the nearest insight into 
the real nature of the miracle, is precisely the one on which 
Dr Trench speaks most slightingly—the word wonder.* It is 
true that every wonder is not a miracle, but every miracle is 
a wonder. The cause of wonder is the unexpectedness of 
an event; and the specific difference of the miracle is that it 
contradicts that course of nature which we expected to find 
uniform. It is an event either above or opposed to secondary 
causes. Leave out the notion of these secondary causes, and 
there can be no miracle. Allis God. Admit a nature, apart 
and distinct from God, and there is scope for an extraordinary 
power. The doctrine of nature, as consisting of a series of 
agencies and powers, of substances possessed of active proper- 
ties in their relations to each other, by no means introduces a 
dead, mechanical view of the universe. God has not left the 
world, as a watchmaker leaves his clock, after he has wound 
it up, to pursue its own course independently of any inter- 
ference from Him. He is present in every part of His do- 
minion ; He pervades the powers which He has imparted to 
created substances by his ceaseless energy. He sustains their 
efficiency, and he regulates all the adjustments upon which 
their activity depends. He is the life of, nature’s life. In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being. But still, in depen- 
dence upon His sustaining care and the concurrence of His 
pervading energy, nature has powers and consists of causes 
which, in the same circumstances, also produce the same effects. 
To the following remarks of Dr Wardlaw, we cordially 
assent : 

“T have already, at the very outset, given a definition of them 
in other terms—as works, involving a temporary suspension of the 
known laws of nature, or a deviation from the established constitution 


* Nomen miraculi ab admiratione sumitur. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 1, 
Quest. 105, Art. 7. 
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and fixed order of the universe ; or, perhaps more correctly, of that 
department of the universe which constitutes owr own system, whose 
established order and laws we are capable, to the full extent requisite 
for the purpose, of accurately ascertaining :—works, therefore, which 
can be effected by no power short of that which gave the universe its 
being, aud its constitution and laws. In this definition, let it be ob- 
served, I have called a miracle a suspension of the known laws of na- 
ture. It is necessary to mark this. Effects, it is abundantly obvi- 
ous, might be produced, such as, to those who witnessed them, might 
appear, and might be believed, miraculous, while the persons by whom 
they are performed are well aware, from their superior acquaintance 
with the laws, and powers, and phenomena of nature, that the ap- 
pearance is fallacious, and the belief unfounded. The persons before 
whom they are performed may be utterly unable to account for them 
by any natural laws or powers known to them :—while, in point of 
fact, in place of their being suspensions of any Jaw or laws of nature 
whatsoever, they are actually the product of their operation ; so that, 
in the circumstances, the real miracle would have lain, not in their 
production, but in their non production. That would have been the 
true deviation from the settled constitution of nature. In such a 
case, the miracle is a miracle only to ignorance ; that is, it is no mir- 
acle. A little further development of the secrets of nature annihilates 
the seemingly miraculous, and only reads to the previously uninformed 
mind a new lesson of nature’s uniformity. It becomes, therefore, an 
indispensable requisite to a genuine miracle, that it be wrought both 
on materials, and by materials, of which the properties are well and 
familiarly known ; respecting which, that is, the common course of 
nature is fully understood.”—P. 34, 35. 


Dr Wardlaw subsequently criticises, and, we think with jus- 
tice, the distinctions and evasions by which Trench undertakes 
to rescue the miracle from being a violation of nature’s order: 
to this point we shall afterwards refer. We cannot forbear to . 
quote a portion of his remarks: 


“The truth is, we must understand the term nature, in the sense 
usually attached to it, as relating to the constitution and laws of the 
physical system of our own globe. It is true, that, in consequence 
of sin, there have been ‘ jarrings and disturbances’ of its ‘ primitive 
order. But it does not follow from that, that there are no natural 
principles and laws in fixed and constant operatiou. And when an 
event occurs for which these natural principles and laws make no pro- 
vision—for which they can in no way account—which is quite aside 
from, and at variance with, their ordinary uniform operations— it 
does not to me seem very material, whether we speak of it as beyond 
nature, or above nature, or beside nature, or against nature, or con- 
trary to nature—whether as a suspension, an interruption, a contra- 
vention, or a violation, of nature’s laws; provided we are understand- 
ing ‘nature and nature’s laws’ as having reference to the physical 
economy of our own system. When, in illustratiou of his position 
that a miracle is not all ‘the infraction of a law, but only a lower 
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law neutralised and put out of working by a superior, Mr Trench 
says, ‘ Continually we behold, in the world around us, lower laws 
- held in restraint by higher, mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, 

physical by moral ; yet we say not, when the lower thus gives place 
in favour of the higher, that there was uny violation of law, that any- 
thing contrary to nature came to pass ; rather we acknowledge the 
law of a greater freedom swallowing up the law of a lesser ;’ he seems 
to forget that this ‘holding in restraint of one law by the operation 
of another,’ is itself one of the very laws whose working ‘ we behold 
in the world around us ;’ and that it comes, therefore, among” the 
laws of nature as ordinarily understood, that is, as having relation to 
this said ‘world around us,’ to the physical order of our system. 
But it is manifestly unfair, in interpreting nature, to quit our own 
system, to mount to a loftier sphere, to take in a wider amplitude, 
to embrace the entire range of being, and then, because a thing, 
though a manifest contravention of the laws of ‘the world around 
us’—of ‘the nature which we know—may not be out of harmony 
with nature when considered as embracing the boundless universe, 
and even the attributes of its Maker, thus bringing omnipotence it- 
self into the range of ‘ natural causes,’ to deny the propriety of pro- 
nouncing anything whatever to be against nature. For this involves 
the fallacy of taking the same term in two senses ; and, because the 
thing in question may not be inconsistent with it in the one, con- 


cluding that it cannot be inconsistent with it in the other !”—P. 
40, 41. 


2. Having settled that the essence of the miracle consists in 
the contranatural, or the supernatural, we are now prepared 
to investigate its apologetic worth. The question to be 
answered is briefly this—we quote the words of Mr Trench— 
“Ts the miracle to command, absolutely and without further 
question, the obedience of those in whose sight it is done, or 
to whom it comes as an adequately attested fact, so that the 
doer and the doctrine, without any more debate, shall be ac- 
cepted, as from God?” In other words, is the miracle, in it- 
self, from its own intrinsic character, a sufficient credential of 
divine inspiration, or a divine commission ? 

Trench, in company with the Jewish and pagan enemies of 
Christianity, and a large body of both Catholic and Protestant 
theologians, answers in the negative. Dr Wardlaw answers in 
the affirmative; and we think that Dr Wardlaw is right. The 
assumption on which the negative proceeds is, that a real 
miracle may be wrought by beings inferior to God. The Jews 
ascribed those of our Saviour to Beelzebub, the gentiles to 
magic, and the Scriptures themselves warn us against the 
lying wonders of the man of sin. The miracle, consequently, 
establishes, in the first instance, only the certainty of a super- 
human origin, without determining anything as to its charac- 
ter. It may be heaven or it may be hell. To complete the 
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proof, the nature of the doctrine must be considered. If that 
is approved by the conscience, or commends itself to the rea- 
son, it settles the question as to the real source of the miracle 
—and the miracle, thus authenticated as from God, confirms 
in turn the divine origin of the doctrine. We acquit this rea- 
soning of the charge which has often been brought against it 
of arguing in a circle. When it is said that the doctrine 
proves the miracle, and the miracle the doctrine, it is obvious, 
as Warburton has judiciously remarked, that “the term, doc- 
trine, in the first proposition, is used to signify a doctrine 
agreeable to the truth of things, and demonstrated to be so by 
natural light. In the second proposition, the term, doctrine, 
is used to signify a doctrine immediately, and, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, revealed by God. So that these different 
significations, in the declared use of the word, doctrine, in the 
two propositions, sets the whole reasoning free from that 
vicious circle within which our philosophic conjurers would 
confine it. In this there is no fruitless return of an unpro- 
gressive argument, but a regular procession of two distinct and 
different truths, till the whole reasoning becomes complete. 
In truth, they afford mutual assistance to one another; yet 
not by taking back, after the turn has been served, what they 
had given; but by continuing to hold what each had imparted 
to the support of the other.”* The whole argument may be 
stated in a single sentence: The goodness of the doctrine 
proves the divinity of the miracle; the divinity of the miracle 
proves—not the goodness, that would be the circle—but the 
divine authority of the doctrine. 

But though we admit that this reasoning is valid as to form, 
we cannot make the same concession in relation to its matter. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that any created being, ~ 
whether seraph or devil, can work a real miracle. We hold 
that this is the exclusive prerogative of God. The only power 
which any creature possesses over nature is the power which 
results from the knowledge of, and consists in obedience to, 
her laws. No finite being can make or unmake a single sub- 
stance, nor impart to matter or to mind a single original pro- 
perty. Nature is what God made it ; her laws what God ap- 
pointed, and no orders of finite intelligence, however exalted, 
can ever rise above nature—for they are all parts of it—nor 
accomplish a single result independently of the properties and 
laws which God has ordained. They, like man, can only con- 
quer by obeying. They may, through superior knowledge, 
effect combinations and invent machinery, which, to the igno- 
rant and uninstructed, may produce effects that shall appear 


* Divine Legation, book ix., chap. 5. 
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to transcend the capabilities of a creature, but they can never 
rise above, nor dispense with the laws they have mastered. 
- They may reach the mirabile but never the miraculum* It 
was to set this truth ina clear light, viz., that the miracle, from 
its very essence, transcends the only species of power which we 
can ascribe to creatures, that we were so earnest in fixing the 
definition of it, as something above or contradictory to nature. 
The power which works a miracle is evidently creative—the 
same which first gave to the universe its being—to all sub- 
stances their properties, and to the course of things its laws. 
It is the power of omnipotence. Hence, wherever there is a 
real miracle, there is and must be the finger of God. Neither 
can his power be delegated to a creature. He is, in no case, 
even the instrument of its exercise. If imparted to him as a 
habit, it would be, like every other faculty, subject to his dis- 
cretion ; if only ag a transient virtue, it would still be a part 
of himself; and we cannot conceive that, even for a moment, 
infinite power could be resident in the finite. The prophet 
or apostle accordingly never performs the miracle. He is 
only the prophet of the presence of God. He announces what 
the Lord of nature will do, and not what he himself is about 
to perform. The case is well put by Dr Wardlaw: 


“ Another observation still requires to be made—made, that is, 
more pointedly, for it has already been alluded to ; I mean that in 


the working of a miracle, there is, in every case, a direct and im- 
mediate interference of Deity. There is no transference of power 
from God to the divinely-commissioned messenger. Neither is there 


* The distinction between finite power and that by which a real miracle is 
wrought, and between real and relative miracles, is clearly stated by Aquinas, 
Summa 1, Quest. 110, Art. 4: ‘ Miraculum proprie dicitur, cum aliquid sit 
preter ordinem nature. Sed non sufficit ad rationem miraculi; si aliquid fiat 
preeter ordinem nature alicujis particularis : quia sic cum aliquis projicit lapidem 
sursum, miraculum faceret, cum hoc sit preter ordinem nature lapidis, Ex 
hoc ergo aliquid dicitur esse miraculam quod sit preter ordinem totius nature 
create. Hoc autem non potest facere nisi Deus; quia quicquid facit angelus, 
vel quecunque alia creatura propria virtute, hoc sit secundum ordinem nature 
create; et sic non est miraculum. 

“‘ Quia non omnis virtus nature create est nota nobis, ideo cum aliquid sit 
preter ordinem nature create nobis notz per virtutem creatam nobis ignotam, 
est miraculum quoad nos. Sic igitur cum demones aliquid faciunt sua virtute 
naturali, miracula dicuntur non simpliciter, sed quoad nos.” Compare 2. 2., 
Quest. 178, Art. 2. 

+ The same doctrine it enunciated by Dr Hinds in the work mentioned at the 
head of our article, Part IL, § 4, p. 120. It is also found as to its leading 
thought, in Aquinas, Summa 2. 2. Quest. 178, Art. 1.: “ Operatio virtutum 
(miracles) se extendit ad omnia que supernaturaliter fieri possunt ; quorum 
quidem causa est divina omnipotentia, que nulli creature communicari potest. 
Et ideo impossibile est quod principium operandi miracula sit aliqua qualitas 
habitualiter manens in anima. Sed tamen hoc potest contingere quod sicut 
mens prophet movetur ex inspiratione divina ad aliquid supernaturaliter cog- 
noscendum ; ita etiam mens miracula facientis moveatur ad faciendum aliquid 
ad quod sequitur effectus miraculi, quod Deus sua virtute facit.” 
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any committing of divine omnipotence to his discretion. The former 
is, in the nature of the thing, impossible. It would be making the 
creature for the time almighty ; and that, (since omnipotence can be- 
long to none but divinity) would be equivalent to making him God. 
And the latter, were it at all imaginable, would neutralize and nullify 
the evidence : inasmuch as it would render necessary to its validity 
a previous assurance of the impeccability of the person to whom the 
trust was committed ; that is, an assurance, and an absolute one, of 
the impossibility of its being ever perverted, by the improper appli- 
cation of the power, to purposes foreign to those of his commission. 
Omnipotence placed at a creature’s discretion, is indeed as real an 
impossibility in the divine administration, as the endowing of a crea- 
ture with the attribute itself: for, in truth, if the power remains 
with God, it would amount to the very same thing as God’s subject- 
ing himself to his creature’s arbitrary and capricious will. There is, 
strictly speaking, in any miracle, no agency but that of the divine 
Being himself. Even to speak of the messenger as his instrument, is 
not correct. All that the messenger does, is to declare his message: 
to appeal to God for its truth: and if, at his word, intimating a 
miracle as about to be performed in proof of it, the miracle actually 
takes place ; there is, on his part, in regard to the performance, 
neither agency nor instrumentality ; unless the mere utterance of 
words, in imitation of what is about to be done, or in appeal to heaven 
and petition for its being done, may be so called. God himselfis the 
agent, the sole and immediate agent.”—P. 52, 53. 


The miracle, according to this view, requires no extraneous 
support in authenticating its heavenly origin. It is an im- 
mediate manifestation of God. It proclaims His presence from 
the very nature of the phenomenon. But how does it become 
a voucher for a doctrine, or the divine commission of a teacher ? 
Neither conclusion is implicitly contained in it, and notable 
difficulties have been raised as to the —_— of establishing - 


spiritual truths by material facts. e are far from asserting 
that miracles are so connected in the nature of things with a 
divine commission, that wherever they are proved to exist, 
inspiration must be admitted as a necessary inference. There 
is no logical connection that the human mind is capable of 
tracing between the supernatural exercises of power and the 
supernatural communication of knowledge. It is certainly 
conceivable that one might be able to heal the sick and raise 
the dead, who could neither predict future contingencies, nor 
speak with the authority of God. The relation betwixt the 
miracle and inspiration depends upon the previous announce- 
ment of its existence. The man who professes to come from 
God must appeal to the extraordinary intervention of His 
power. That appeal makes known to us a connection, by 
virtue of which the miracle establishes the doctrine, not in its 
logical constitution, but by the intrinsic testimony of God— 
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establishes the doctrine, not as a truth internally apprehended, 
but a matter of fact, externally authenticated. It makes the 
Almighty a witness in the case. The previous appeal is the 
great canon upon which the applicability of the miracle as a 
proof, depends ; and whenever it is complied with, the per- 
formance of the miracle is as a voice from heaven ; it is a pre- 
sent God affixing His seal to the claims of His servant. That 
this is the case can, we think. be conclusively evinced by three 
considerations : 

1. The miracle is an instance of the reality of that which 
alone creates any presumption against the claims of the pro- 
phet—it is an example of the supernatural. There is obviously 
the same antecedent presumption against the pretension to 
work miracles as against the pretension to inspiration. They 
are phenomena which belong to the same class, and the man 
who justifies his pretensions in the one case, removes all 
proper ground of suspicion in the other. He goes farther ; he 
illustrates an intimacy of connection with the Deity which in- 
spiration supposes, and on account of which it is inherently 
improbable. This argument is clearly put by Dr Hinds, in 
the book which we have named at the head of our article: 


“In the case of a person claiming to be commissioned with a mes- 
sage from God, the only proof which ought to be admitted, is mira- 
culous attestation of some sort. It should be required that, either 
the person himself should work a miracle, or that a miracle should 
be so wrought, in connection with his ministry, as to remove all 
doubt of its reference to him and his message. The miracle, in these 
cases, is in fact, a specimen of that violation of the ordinary course of 
nature, which the person inspired is asserting to have taken place, 
in his appointment and ministry, and corresponds to the exhibition 
of specinens and experiments, which we should require of a geologist, 
mineralogist, or chemist, if he asserted his discovery of any natural 
phenomena; especially of any at variance with received theories. 
In this latter case, it would be only reasonable to require such sen- 
sible proof, but it would be unreasonable to admit the assertion with- 
out it; without seeing the experiment or specimen ourselves, or satis- 
fying ourselves, on the testimony of credible witnesses, that it had 
been seen by others. Equally unreasonable would it be, to admit 
any person’s olaim to inspiration, or extraordinary communion with 
God, without the appropriate test, the earnest of the Spirit.”—P. 9. 


2. The miracle, in the next place, is not only a specimen of 
the supernatural in general, but a specimen of the precise kind 
of the supernatural which it is adduced to confirm; it isa 

ecimen of inspiration. Here the importance of the doctrine, 
that God is, in every case, the immediate worker of the miracle 
—that the power is never delegated to a creature—becomes 
manifest. He who appeals to the miracle with the certainty 
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of its performance, must know that God will put forth His 
energy. He is a prophet of the divine purpose, and is therefore, 
really and truly, as the event in question, inspired. As we 
are indebted to Dr Wardlaw for this feature of the argument, 
we shall permit him to speak for himself: * 


“For, having said that every prophecy is a miracle, I have now 
further to say, that every miracle is a prophecy. The prophecy is a 
miracle of knowledge ; the miracle is a prophecy of power. The power 
by which the miracle is wrought, (as may be noticed more particularly 
by-and-by,) being divine power, not transferred to the human mes- 
senger, but remaining God’s and God’s alone, and being by God alone 
directly put forth for its effectuation, it is plain that a miracle, as 
far as the messenger is concerned whose commission and whose tes- 
timony are to be certified, is simply an intimation of such divine 
power being about to put forth by him who alone possesses it, to pro- 
duce an effect which he alone is able to accomplish. And, to make 
this still more manifest : if we only suppose that the production of 
the miraculous effect is not immediate, not to take place at the mo- 
ment of its intimation, but fixed in the messenger’s announcement 
for a precise time in the somewhat distant future ; in that case, when 
the time came, and the power was put forth, and the miracle wrought 
accordingly, we should have, you will at once perceive, a miracle and a 
fulfilled prophecy in the same event ; we should have, in that one 
event, the evidence of the miracle of knowledge and the miracle of 
power united.”—P. 32-33. 

“ And there is in connection with the miracle of power, a miracle 
of knowledge ; consisting in such a secret supernatural communica- 
tion between the mind of God and the mind of His servant, as im- 
parts to the latter the perfect assurance that God will, at the moment, 
put forth the necessary power ; that he certainly will strike in with 
His miraculous attestation.” —P. 53. 


The miracle, therefore, being an instance, is a proof, of in-. 
spiration. 

3d. The third consideration is drawn from the character of 
God. It is not to be presumed that He will prostitute His 
power to the purposes of deception and fraud; and yet, if He 
works a miracle at the bidding of an impostor, He becomes a 
party to a double lie. He endorses equally the claim to 
supernatural power and supernatural knowledge. The whole 
thing becomes a scene of complicated wickedness. First a 
creature with intolerable audacity professes to be in intimate 
communion with his Maker; then, with a still more intolerable 
profaneness, takes the name of God in vain, by not only pro- 
nouncing it upon his lip, but by demanding a manifestation of 


* The same thought is found in Dr Hinds, but it had escaped our notice, 
until we had read the work of Dr Wardlaw. It is not so clearly stated by Dr 
Hinds as by Dr Wardlaw, and Dr Hinds does not seem to have appreciated its 
bearing upon the testimonial character of the miracle. See Hinds, p. 120. 
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the divine presence ; and the supposition is that God acquiesces - 
in his blasphemy, succumbs to the behests, and fosters his 
designs. We cannot conceive of anything more atrocious. 
The miracle, as we have seen, is, in every case, the immediate 
operation of divine power. The man is not even the instru- 
ment ; he is only the prophet of the divine purpose. Now, to 
say that God’s power shall be subject to his arbitrary dicta- 
tion, is to say that the Almighty becomes a tool to answer the 
ends of imposture and falsehood ; a willing instrument to pro- 
pagate deceit. If a creature, by habitual virtue, were able to 
effect a miracle, the case would be different. We might not 
be competent to say how far God’s goodness should interfere 
tu restrain its discretion. But the question is of the immediate 
agency of God himself; and then it is wicked to think, much 
less deliberately to propose the problem, how far He can lend 
himself as a party toa fraud. This consideration seems to us 
to conclude the controversy. We concur most heartily in the 
earnest representation of Dr Wardlaw : 


“Tf a man announces himself, as having been commissioned by 
God to propound a certain doctrine, or system of doctrines, as from 
him ; and for the truth of his commission and his communication, 
appeals to works such as no power but that of God can effect ; if, 
upon his making this appeal, these works were instantly and openly 
done at his bidding ; there is no evading of the conclusion, that this 
is a divine interposition at the moment in attestation of the authority 
he claims, and of the truth of what is declared. The professed divine 
ambassador says : ‘ This is from God ; and God, by the instant inter- 
vention of the miracle, sets his seal to it, says, as by a voice from 
heaven, if not even more decisively, ‘ Jt is from me! The sole ques- 
tions requiring to be answered, in order to the legitimacy of the con- 
clusion, are these two: ‘Js the work one which God alone con do ? 
and ‘Js it actually done? If these questions are settled in the 
affirmative there is no reasonable ground on which the conclusion 
can be withstood.” 


The foregoing reasoning as to the testimonial connection 
between the miracle and inspiration, seems to us to be abun- 
dantly confirmed by the example of our Lord. In the case of 
the paralytic, he claimed, in the first instance, to exercise a 
special prerogative of God. The scribes were shocked at the 
blasphemy. They looked upon it as altogether incredible, 
that a man should be entrusted with any such authority. And 
Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil in 
your hearts? For whether is it easier to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee ; or to say, Arise and walk? That is, which is an- 
tecedently the most improbable, that I should be commissioned 
to forgive sin, or to control the course of nature. Is there not 
the same presumption against the one as the other? Are they 
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not both equally the supernatural, and, in that respect, equally 
I 


unlikely? If, now, I can demonstrate to your senses 

have the power in one case, will not that convince you that I 
have it also in the other? If, by a word, I can arrest this 
disease, and restore health and energy to this palsied frame, 
will you not believe that I am likewise commissioned to remit 
sin? Their silence indicated that the scribes acknowledged 
the force of the appeal. They instinctively felt, that if Jesus 
could do the one, there was no reason for saying that he could 
not do the other. The intrinsic improbability of both was 
precisely the same. But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of 
the palsy,) Arise, take wp thy bed, and go unto thine house. 
“a he arose, and departed to his house. The effect was elec- 
tric ; the multitudes felt that he had made out his case, and 
they marvelled, and glorified God, which had given such power 
unto men. We venture to say that the same effect would 
have been produced upon every unsophisticated mind that 
witnessed the scene. 

In this case, all the conditions of our argument are com 
plied with. The miracle is appealed to as the proof of the com- 
mission ; it is treated as belonging to the same category of the 
supernatural, as being a specimen of the kind of thing which 
is claimed, and as pledging the character of God for the truth 
of what is affirmed. 

This case seems to us to go still further, and implicitly to 
rebuke the opinion of those who make the doctrine vouch for 
the divine original of the miracle. The Jews were right in 
insisting upon the exclusive authority of God to pardon sin. 
It was blasphemy for a creature to claim and exercise the 
power in his own name. No such doctrine could commend 
itself to a Jew as good. If, therefore, the pretensions of the 
Saviour, in the case before us, had been tried only upon 
internal grounds, or if the miracle had been estimated only 
by the nature of the truth it was invoked to sustain, there 
would have been some pretext for the blasphemous insinuation, 
that he wrought his wonders by the finger of Beelzebub. 
Besides, there are other instances in which Jesus appealed 
from the internal improbability of the doctrine to the external 
authority of the miracle. When he announced the truths in 
reference to his own person, offices, and works, which were so 
offensive to his countrymen, on account of their alleged dis- 
crepancy with the pervading tenor of the, prophets, he in no 
case, undertakes to obviate the prejudices by removing the 
ground of their objections, and showing that the doctrine was 
intrinsically excellent, but appeals directly and at once to the 
miracle, as to that which ought to be an end of controversy. 
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The works that I do in my Father's name, they bear witness of 
me. If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But 
if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works ; that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in Him. He 
suspends the guilt of the Jews in rejecting him upon the suffi- 
ciency of his miracles to authenticate his mission. Jf I had 
not done among them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin. 

The theory which proves the doctrine by the miracle, is so 
much more simple, obvious, and direct, and so much more in 
accordance with the general tone of Scripture and the sponta- 
neous suggestions of our own minds, that no counter-hypothesis 
would ever have bcen devised, had it not been for the philo- 
sophic error, that real miracles may be performed by a power 
inherent in the spirits of evil. That error we have exposed, 
as arising from a wrong conception of the nature of finite 
power ; and the argument may be regarded as complete, that 
miracles are always the great seal of heaven, infallible cre- 
dentials of a divine commission. Whoever works them must 
have God with him. : 

But it may be objected, that it avails nothing to prove that 
God is the only author of a real miracle, and that all such 
miracles impress the seal of his authority upon the doc- 
trine, so long as it is admitted, that superior intelligences can 
produce effects which to us, in our ignorance, shall seem to be 
miraculous. We want a criterion by which to distinguish 
these achievements of a higher knowledge from the superna- 
tural works of God. Cudworth applies the term supernatural 
to both classes of effects ; though he is careful to indicate that 
the feats of demons do not transcend the sphere of nature and 
her laws. “ Wherefore it seems,” says he, “that there are 
two sorts of miracles or effects supernatural. First, such as, 
though they could not be done by any ordinary and natural 
causes here amongst us, and in that respect may be called 
supernatural; yet might, notwithstanding, be done, God per- 
mitting only, by the ordinary and natural power of other in- 
visible created spirits, angels, or demons. As, for example, if 
a stone, or other heavy body should first ascend upwards, and 
then hang in the air, without any visible either mover or sup- 
porter, this would be to us a miracle or effect pactaesnte 
and yet, according to vulgar opinion, might this be done by 
the natural power of created invisible beings, angels, or 
demons; God only permitting, without whose special provi- 
dence, it is conceived, they cannot thus intermeddle with our 
human affairs. . . . But, secondly, there is another sort of 
miracles, or effects supernatural, such as are above the power 
of all second causes, or any natural created being whatso- 
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ever, and so can be attributed to none but God Almighty him- 
self, the author of nature, who, therefore, can control it at 
pleasure.” 

The distinction is a just one, though we do not like the 
application of the terms, miracle and supernatural, to the first 
class ; the broad line which distinguishes them from the works 
of God, is, that they are within the sphere of nature. But still, 
may not these achievements of the creature be palmed upon 
us as real miracles, and are we not in danger of being deceived 
by them, unless we have some criterion apart from the nature 
of the phenomena, by which we can distinguish the real from 
the apparent? Must we not, after all, fall back upon the doc- 
trine to settle the question whether a real miracle has been 
wrought ? whether the phenomena in question is in the sphere 
of the natural or not? This evidently comes to the same 
thing with the hypothesis we have been endeavouring to set 
aside, and if it could be consistently maintained, all that we 
have said would go for nothing. But among those who con- 
cur in our views of the testimonial character of the miracle, 
the difficulty is commonly solved by appealing to the good- 
ness of God. The thesis, that God will not permit His weak 
and ignorant creatures to be deceived by counterfeits of His 
own seal ; He will not suffer demons to imitate miracles in cases 
in which they are likely to mislead ; He will restrain the exer- 
cise of their power. This, if we understand him, is the posi- 
tion which Dr Wardlaw has taken. It is the position taken 
by Mosheim, in his valuable notes to Cudworth. God will 
never suffer anything that can be fairly taken for a miracle, 
or that is calculated to have that effect upon us, to be wrought 
in attestation of falsehood. We must be permitted to say that 
the inference here is contradicted by all analogy. We have 
no means of ascertaining beforehand, how far God is likely to 
limit the discretion of His creatures, or to prevent the machi- 
nations of malignity and falsehood. The argument from his 
goodness is shown to be lame, from the uniform experience of 
the world. We see nothing in the distinctions of Dr Wardlaw 
to render that experience inapplicable to the case. 

The effect of all such prevarications and evasions, is to 
destroy the value of the miracle as a proof. If it possesses no 
authority in itself, except as supported by foreign considera- 
tions, and if these are neither clear nor obvious, it seems to be 
of comparatively little use; it is better to eject it from the 
scheme of evidences at once. But these distinctions are alto- 
gether unnecessary. The true doctrine is, that, as the miracle 
proves by an evidence inherent in itself, no miracles should 
be admitted as the credentials of a messenger or doctrine, but 
those which carry their authority upon their face. Doubtful 
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miracles are in the same category with doubtful arguments; 
and if a religion relies upon this class alone to substantiate its 
claims, it relies upon a broken reed. There are unquestionably 
phenomena which, surveyed from a higher point of knowledge, 
we should perceive at once to be perfectly natural, and yet to 
us they may have the wonder and the marvel of the true 
miracle. We can lay down no criteria by which to distinguish 
in every case betwixt the natural and the supernatural. The 
effect is, where the line cannot be drawn, that the wonders 
are not to be accepted. We do not knowthem to be miracles, 
and consequently have no right to give them the weight of 
miracles. When the witness is suspected, we discard his testi- 
mony. Let it be conceded that the doctrine is good ; that 
only shews it to be true, and not that God has revealed it. 
The same superior knowledge which enables a demon to tran- 
scend my experience of nature, may enable him to transcend 
my science; and so, after all, the good doctrine comes to me 
from a very bad source. Devils sometimes speak truth, though 
not from the love of it. Shall we say that God will prohibit 
them from trifling with our credulity? This may be a trial 
of our understandings ; the design may be to measure our love 
of truth ; and to see whether we shall narrowly scrutinise the 
evidence which is submitted to our minds. We know not how 
far it may be proper that God should restrain his creatures in 
the exercise of their own energies. Suppose an unprincipled 
man of science should go among savages, and find that his 
attainments could give to him the distinction of being the 
great power of God, would God arrest his exhibitions, because 
they were deceiving and cheating the ignorant multitude ? 
Has he ever arrested the frauds of priests who, under the guise 
of a rare acquaintance with philosophy, have gulled the 
populace with their marvellous achievements? This hypo- 
thesis is destitute of all probability and of all analogy. The 
only consistent course is to treat all suspected miracles as we 
treat all prevaricating witnesses. And if there were no other 
kinds of miracles but these, we should say that no doctrine 
could be authenticated by such evidence. But as Cudworth 
has suggested, there are some miracles which carry their 
credentials upon their face—so clearly above nature and all 
secondary causes, that no one can hesitate an instant as to 
their real character. There are some things which we pro- 
nounce intuitively to be the sole prerogative of God. Others 
may be doubtful ; but these are clear as light. This is the 
class of miracles on which a religion must rely. These are 
seals, where the impression is distinct and legible—about 
which there can be no hesitation or uncertainty. These are 
the conclusive arguments to which a sound understanding 
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feels itself justified in adhering. That the criterion of the 
miracle must be sought in itself, and that, where it cannot be 
definitely traced, the effect of the miracle as a proof is destroyed, 
is only the application to this department of evidence of the 
universal rules of probability. An argument must consist in 
its own light ; and according as that light is feeble or strong, 
the argument is weak or conclusive. If a man should come 
to us, professing to be a messenger from God, and produce no 
clearer credentials than such effects as Cudworth has enu- 
merated—the walking upon the water, the a of a 
stone in the air, or the cleaving of a whetstone by a razor— 
effects which might unquestionably be produced by higher 
laws suspending or hold in check the lower—we should feel 
no more difficulty in rejecting him, than in rejecting a pre- 
tended syllogism with two terms, or a prevaricating witness. 
His pretensions might be true; but we should quote to him 
the maxim, “ De non apparentibus et non existentibus, eadem 
est ratio.” 

When we turn to the miracles of the Bible, with a few 
trifling exceptions, which are redeemed from suspicion by 
their connection with the others, as doubtful testimony may 
be confirmed by corroborating circumstances, when we turn 
to the miracles of the Bible, we feel intuitively that they are 
of a character in themselves and on a scale of magnitude 
which render the supposition of secondary causes ridiculously 
absurd. The scenes at the Red Sea, the cleaving of the waters, 
the passing over of the Israelites on dry land between the 
fluid walls, the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night ; 
the daily supply of manna from the skies, effects like these 
carry the evidence of their original on their face. There is no 
room for doubt. And so, in the New Testament, the con- 
version of water into wine, the stilling of the tempest, the 
raising of the dead, the instant cure, without means or ap- 
pliances, of inveterate diseases ; the feeding of thousayds with 
a few loaves, which involves the highest possible exercise of 
power, that of creation; and, above all, the resurrection of 
Jesus himself: cases like these have nothing of ambiguity in 
them. They reveal, at a glance, the very finger of God. e 
supernatural and the contranatural are so flagrant and glaring, 
that he that runs may read. We may not be able to say what 
a devil or an angel can do; but there are some things which 
we can confidently say that he cannot do; and these are the 
things from which the miracles of our religion have been chosen. 

We have insisted upon this point at some length, because 
the neglect of the distinction has been at the bottom of all the 
frivolous evasions which have had no other tendency than to 
weaken our faith in the divine authority of the miracle. 
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The place, consequently, which we are disposed—as the 
reader may already have collected—to assign to the miracle, 
is the very front rank in the Christian evidence. We cannot 
understand how the question of a revelation or a divine com- 
mission can be entertained at all, until the credentials are 
produced. Mr Trench laments the stress which has been laid 
upon them by modern apologists, and thinks it has contributed 
to obscure or to weaken the spiritual power of the gospel. We 
are not prepared to deny that many have been strenuous ad- 
vocates of the miracles, who were strangers to the life of Chris- 
tianity. It is one thing to believe in miracles, and quite 
another to believe in the Saviour of mankind. Faith in the 
divine authority of our religion is not necessarily faith in 
Christ. We admit all that he has said of the beauty, and 
glory, and self-evidencing light of the doctrine, and subscribe 
fully to the sentiment contained in the passage of Calvin’s In- 
stitutes, to which he has referred us. That passage asserts, 
what all the creeds and confessions of the reformed churches, 
and the creeds and confessions of martyrs and saints in all 
ages of the world have always asserted, that true faith in Jesus 
is not the offspring of logic or philosophy ; it is no creature 
of earth, but the gift of heaven, the production of God’s holy 
Spirit. We would detract nothing from the inward light and 

ower of the gospel, or from the need of supernatural grace. 
Neither, again, do we complain that Mr Trench has signalized 
the ethical value of the Christian miracles, as being at once types 
and prophecies of greater works upun the soul. He has made 
an important contribution to our literature, by the successful 
manner in which he has illustrated this principle in his rich 
and valuable notes. We agree, too, that the appearance of such 
a being as Jesus would have been wanting in consistency, if 
nature had not been made to do homage to his name. An 
incarnate God could hardly walk the earth without unwonted 
indications of his presence. Such a wonder must needs draw 
other wonders after it; and Mr Trench has strikingly dis- 
played this aspect of the importance of miracles. But still, 
it does not follow that because miracles are graceful compli- 
ments of the mission of Christ, that their only use, or their 
chief use, is their typical relations to grace, and their harmony 
with the character and claims of the Saviour. We maintain, 
on the contrary, that their principal office is to guarantee an 
external, objective revelation, by which we can try the spirits, 
whether they be of God. They are the criterion by which a 
real is distinguished from a pretended revelation; the mark by 
which we know that God has spoken, and discriminate His 
word from the words of men. An external, objective, palpable 
test, is the only one which can meet the exigencies of the 
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case. If men are thrown upon their intuitions, impulses, and 
emotions, their pretended revelations will be as numerous and 
discordant as the dialects of Babel. Each man will have his 
doctrine and his psalm. The necessity of such a test has been 
universally acknowledged. The Catholic feels it, and appeals 
to a visible, infallible society, which is to judge between the 
genuine and spurious: the Protestant feels it, and appeals to 
his Bible ; the Bible bows to the same necessity, and appeals 
to MIRACLES: these, it triumphantly exclaims, distinguish m 
doctrines from those of every other book, and seal them with 
the impress of God. Here then is a standard, fixed, stable, 
certain, with which the experience of men must be compared. 
To the law and to thé testimony ; tf they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them. A religion of 
authority is the only bulwark against fanaticism on the one 
hand, and a dead naturalism on the other hand. 

We have no doubt that if the miracle should be reduced to 
an obscure or subordinate position in the scheme of Christian 
evidences, the result would eventually be, that an authorita- 
tive, external revelation would be totally discarded. This was 
the progress of criticism in Germany. Those who prevaricated 
with miracles prevaricated with inspiration, we suspect those 
among ourselves who are offended at the latter, have as little 
relish for the spirit of the gospel, except when it happens to 
chime with the breathings of their own minds. We have never 
had apprehensions of any other species of rationalism in this 
country, but that which obtains in the school of Schleierma- 
cher. We think that there are symptoms in various quarters, 
that it is insinuating itself into the minds of those of our 
scholars and reflecting men, who have not thoroughly studied 
the grounds of his philosophy. It invites by its warmth, and 
ardour, and it gives a significancy to the history of Jesus which . 
falls in with the pensive longings of a meditative spirit ; it 
speaks of redemption, and pardon, and holiness, and sin; it 
employs, except in relation to the resurrection, the very lan- 
guage of piety ; and seems to put on a broad and permanent 
foundation, the holy catholic church and the communion of 
the saints. But as it has no external standard of truth, it 
must repudiate all precise dogmatic formulas, and reduce the 
doctrine to a general harmony of feeling or pervading unifor- 
mity of sentiment. Religion must be a life without a creed. 
But as the understanding must have something to feed on, 
each inan will be tempted to analyze the operations of his own 
consciousness of God, and reduce to the precision of logical 
representation, the inspirations of his own soul. And when it 
is seen that the religion is supported by a philosophy essen- 
tially pantheistic, that the differences betwixt holiness and sin 
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are stripped of all moral import; and that a stern necessity 
underlies the whole constitution of things, we may well 
tremble at the results, should this scheme be introduced in 
place of an authoritative Bible. It is because we feel that the 
tendency of every disparaging remark in relation to miracles, 
is to set aside the Bible in the aspect of authority, that we are 
so earnest to rebuke it. We love spiritual religion, but we 
abhor fanaticism. We detest bigotry, but we love the truth ; 
and we believe that there is a truth in regard to God and to 
ourselves, which ought to be embraced in the form of definite 
propositions, and not apprehended as vague sentiments. 
There are truths which are powerful in proportion as they are 
clear and articulate, and worthless unless they are distinctly 
understood. 

3. We come now to the last point which remains to be dis- 
cussed—the credibility of miracles; and here we enter into the 
very citadel of the controversy between the friends and oppo- 
nents of divine revelation. Here the question is fairly en- 
countered, can God stand to man in the attitude of a witness 
to the truth? Can He declare to other intelligent beings, the 
creatures of His own power, facts which He knows, as one 
man can communicate knowledge to another? Or, if we ad- 
mit the possibility of individual inspiration, in conformity 
with the laws of our mental constitution, can God authenti- 
cate that inspiration to a third party? Can He enable others 
to prove a commission from him? To answer in the affirma- 
tive, is to admit the credibility of miracles. There are cer- 
tainly no natural laws by which we can recognise any com- 
munications as authoritatively from heaven. Whether the 
miracles be visible or invisible, a supernatural operation upon 
the mind, producing an immediate consciousness of the divine 
voice, or supernatural phenomena addressed to the senses, pro- 
ducing the conviction of the divine presence: no matter what 
may be the process—it must be evidently miraculous, as out 
of and against the ordinary course of nature. 

It would be obviously impossible to show, by any direct 
processes of argument, that there is anything in the mode of 
the divine existence, which precludes the Deity from holding 
intercourse with his creatures, analogous to that which they 
hold with each other. We can perceive nothing in the nature 
of things which would lead us to suppose that God could not 
converse with man, or make man the messenger of His will. 

Analogy, on the contrary, would suggest that, as persons 
can here communicate with each other—as they can be ren- 
dered conscious of each other’s existence—as they can feel the 
presence of one another, and interchange thoughts and emo- 
tions, the same thing might be affirmed of God. It is cer- 
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tainly incumbent upon the rationalist to shew how God is 
precluded from a privilege which, so far as we know, pertains 
to all other personal existences. Capacity of society and con- 
verse seems to be involved in the very nature of personality, 
and it cannot be demonstrated that there is anything more 
incomprehensible in the case of a divine than of a human testi- 
mony. How one man knows that another man, another intel- 
ligence, is before him—how reads the thoughts and enters into 
the emotions of another being, are problems as profoundl 
inscrutable as how a man shall know that God talks wit 
him, and imparts to him truths which neither sense nor rea- 
son could discover. It deserves further to be considered, that 
as all worship involves a direct address of the creature to the 
Deity, as man must talk to God as well as obey his laws, must 
love and confide in Him as well as tremble before Him— it 
deserves to be considered how all this is practicable, if the 
communications are all to be confined to the feebler party. 
Religion necessarily supposes some species of communion with 
the object of worship, some sense of God; and if this is pos- 
sible, we see not why the correspondence may not be extended 
into full consistency with the analogy of human intercouse. 
Certain it is that the moral nature of man which leads him 
to converse with God, has in all ages induced him to hope 
and expect that God would converse with him. Every age 
has had its pretensions to divine revelations—there have 
always been seers and prophets. Many have been false—have 
had nothing intrinsic or extrinsic to recommend them—and 
yet they have succeeded in gaining a temporary credit, because 
they addressed themselves to the natural belief that a reve- 
lation would indeed be given. Whence this natural expecta- 
tion—whence this easy credulity—if the very conception of a 
direct communication from God involved a contradiction and 
absurdity ? 

Arguments of this sort are certainly not without their 
weight. They never have been and they never can be answered 
in that way of direct refutation. The approved method is to 
set them aside by the sweeping application of the principle 
upon which the Sadducees set aside the resurrection of the 
dead. Revelation and its proofs are equally supernatural, and 
whatever is supernatural must be false. “No just notion of 
the true nature of history,” says Strauss, “is possible, without 
a perception of the inviolability of the chain of finite causes, 
and of the impossibility of miracles.” The first negative 
canon, which this remarkable author prescribes, for distin- 
guishing betwixt the historical and fabulous, is, “when the 
narration is irreconcileable with the known and universal 
laws which govern the course of events.” He affirms that 
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“ according to these laws, agreeing with all just philosophical 
_ conceptions, and all credible experience, the absolute cause 
never disturbs the chain of secondary causes by single arbi- 
trary acts of interposition, but rather manifests itself in the 
production of the aggregate of finite causalities, and of their 
reciprocal action.” In opposition to this desolating doctrine, 
we shall undertake to set, in a clear light, the principle that 
in all cases of competent testimony, where the witnesses have 
honestly related their own convictions, and where they were 
in a condition to judge of the facts, possibility is the sole 
natural limit to belief. We are bound to believe, upon com- 
petent testimony, what is not demonstrably impossible. The 
application of this law to all other cases of antecedent impro- 
bability but the supernatural, will hardly be questioned, and 
we shall therefore discuss it with special reference to miracles. 

It would seem to be a self-evident proposition, that what- 
ever is, and is, at the same time, adapted to our cognitive 
faculties, is capable of being known. No doubt but that man 
is a little creature, and that there are and forever will remain, 
things, locked up in the bosom of Omniscience, which his slen- 
der capacities are unfitted to comprehend. But, then, there 
are other things, to which his faculties are unquestionably 
adjusted—which are not only cognisable in themselves, but 
cognisable by him. All that is necessary in reference to these 
is, that they should stand in the proper relation to the mind. 
When this condition is fulfilled, knowledge must necessarily 
take place. If an object be visible, and is placed before the 
eye in a sound and healthful condition of the organ, it must 
be seen ; if a sound exist, and is in the right relation to the 
ear, it must be heard. Let us now take a supernatural fact ; 
such as the raising of Lazarus from the dead, as recorded in 
the Gospel of John. There is not a single circumstance con- 
nected with that event which lies beyond the cognisance of 
our faculties. Everything that occurred could be judged of 
by our senses. That he was dead, that he was buried, that the 
process of putrefaction had begun, that he actually came from 
the grave at the voice of Jesus, bound hand and foot in his 
graveclothes, and that he subsequently took his part in human 
society, as a living man, are phenomena which no more tran- 
scend the cognitive faculties of man than the simplest circum- 
stances of ordinary experience. We are not now vindicating 
the reality of this miracle—that is not necessary to the argu- 
ment in hand. All that we contend for is, that if it had been 
a fact, or if any other real instance of the kind should ever 
take place, there would be nothing in the nature of the events, 
considered as mere phenomena, which would place them be- 
yond the grasp of our instruments of knowledge. They would 
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be capable of being known by those who might be present at 
the scene—capable of being known according to the same laws 
which regulate cognition in reference to all sensible appear- 
ances. Our senses would become the vouchers of the fact, and 
the constitution of our nature our warrant for crediting our 
senses. 

The sceptic himself will admit that if the first facts sub- 
mitted to our experience were miraculous, there could be no 
antecedent presumption against them—and that we should be 
bound to receive them with the same unquestioning credence 
with which a child receives the earliest report of its senses. 
This admission concedes all that we now contend for—the 
possibility of such a relation of the facts to our faculties as to 
give rise to knowledge—such a connection betwixt the subject 
and object as to produce, according to the laws of mind, real 
cognition. This being granted, the question next arises, does 
the standard of intrinsic probability, which experience fur- 
nishes in analogy, destroy this connection? Does the consti- 
tutional belief, developed in experience—that like antecedents 
are invariably followed by like consequents—preclude us from 
believing, subsequent to experience, what we should be com- 
pelled, by the essential structure of our nature, to believe ante- 
cedent to experience? Does analogy force a man to say that 
he does not see, what, if it were removed, he would be bound 
to say that he does see ? 

To maintain the affirmative is to annihilate the possibility 
of knowledge. The indispensable condition of all knowledge 
is, the veracity of consciousness. We have the same guarantee 
for the sensible phenomena which are out of the analogy of 
experience, as for those phenomena from which that expe- 
rience has been developed. If, now, consciousness cannot be 
credited in one case, it can be credited in none—falsum in 
uno, falswum in omnibus. If we cannot believe it after expe- 
rience, it must be a liar and a cheat, and we can have no 
grounds for believing it prior to experience. Universal scep- 
ticism becomes the dictate of wisdom, and the impossibility of 
truth the only maxim of philosophy. Consciousness must be 
believed on its own account, or it cannot be believed at all; 
and, if believed on its own account, it is equally a guarantee 
for every class of facts, whether supernatural or natural. To 
argue backwards, from a standard furnished by consciousness, 
to the mendacity of consciousness, in any given case, is to make 
it contradict itself, and thus demonstrate itself to be utterly 
unworthy of credit. There is no alternative betwixt admit- 
ting that, when a supernatural phenomenon is vouched for by 
consciousness, it is known, and, therefore, exists—or admitting 
that no phenomenon whatever can be known. This know- 
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ledge rests upon the same ultimate authority with all other 
miracles. 

But, it may be asked, is not the belief of the uniformity of 
nature a datum of consciousness, and does not the hypothesis 
of miracles equally make consciousness contradict itself! By 
no means. There is no real contradiction in the case. The 
datum of consciousness, as truly given, is that, under the same 
circumstances, the same antecedent will invariably be followed 
by the same consequent. It is not that when the antecedent 
is given, the consequent will invariably appear, but that it will 
appear, if the conditions, upon which the operation of. its 
cause depends, are fulfilled. Cases constantly happen in which 
the antecedent is prevented from putting forth its efficacy— 
it is held in check by a power superior to itself. ‘“ Continu- 
ally we behold, in the world around us, lower laws held in 
restraint by higher—mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, 
physical by moral—yet we say not, when the lower thus gives 
place to higher, that there was any violation of the law, that 
anything contrary to nature came to pass ; rather we acknow- 
ledge the law of a greater freedom swallowing up the law of a 
lesser. Thus, when I lift my arm, the law of gravitation is 
not, as far as my arm is concerned, denied or annihilated: it 
exists as much as ever; but is held in suspense by the higher 
law of my will. The chemical laws which would bring about 
decay in animal substances, still subsist, even when they are 
hemmed in and hindered by the salt which keeps these sub- 
stances from corruption.”* When the consequents, therefore, 
in any given case, are not such as we should previously have 
expected, the natural inference is, not that our senses are men- 
dacious, and that the facts are not what conscience represents 
them to be, but that the antecedents have been modified or 
counteracted by the operation of some other cause. The con- 
ditions upon which their connection with the sequences 
depends do not obtain. The facts, as given by the senses, 
must be taken, and the explanation of the variety is a legiti- 
mate problem of the reason. 

Suppose, for example, that a man, uninstructed in physical 
science, should visit the temple of Mecca, and behold the coffin 
of Mahomet, if the story be true, unsustained by any visible 
support, suspended in the air, would it be his duty to believe 
that, because all experience testifies that heavy bodies ‘left to 
themselves fall to the ground, therefore the phenomenon, as 
given by his senses, in the present case, must be a delusion ? 
—or would it not rather be the natural inference, as he could 
not possibly doubt what he saw—that the coffin was not left to 
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itself—that, though inscrutable to him, there must be some 
cause which counteracted and held in check the operation of 
gravity? “In order,” says Mill,* “that any alleged fact should 
be contradictory to a law of causation, the allegation must be, 
not simply that the cause existed without being followed by 
the effect, for that would be no uncommon occurrence, but 
that this happened in the absence of any adequate counter- 
acting cause. Now in the case of an alleged miracle, the 
assertion is the exact opposite of this. It is, that the effect 
was defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence of a 
counteracting cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of 
the will of some being who has power over nature, and, in par- 
ticular, of a being whose will, having originally endowed all 
the causes with the powers by which they produce their effects 
may well be supposed able to counteract them. A miracle, as 
was justly remarked by Brown, is no contradiction to the law 
of cause and effect ; it is a new effect, supposed to be produced 
by the introduction of a new cause.” A man is, accordingly, 
in no case, permitted to call in question the veracity of his 
senses ; he is to admit what he sees, and what he cannot but 
see, and, when the phenomena lie beyond the range of ordi- 
nary experience, it is the dictate of philosophy to seek for a 
cause which is adequate to produce the effect. This is what 
the laws of his nature require him to do. 

It is obvious, from these considerations, that, if sensible 
miracles can exist, they can be known ; and if they can be 
known by those under the cognisance of whose senses they 
immediately fall, they can be proved to others through the 
medium of human testimony. The celebrated argument of Mr 
Hume, against this proposition, proceeds upon a false assump- 
tion as to the nature of the law by which testimony authenti- 
cates a fact. He forgets that the credibility of testimony is in 
itself—not in the object for which it vouches: it must be be- 
lieved on its own account, and not that of the phenomena 
asserted. In all reasoning upon this subject, the principle of 
cause and effect lies at the basis of the process. A witness, 
strictly speaking, only puts us in possession of the convictions 
of his own mind, and the circumstances under which those 


* Mill’s System of Logic. This representation requires to be somewhat 
modified, as it seems to imply that a previous knowledge of the cause is neces- 
sary to render the miracle credible, which is, by no means, the case. On the 
contrary, every phenomenon, whether natural or supernatural, must, in the first 
instance, authenticate itself, and, after it has been accepted as a fact, the inquiry 
into the cause begins. All that the constitution of our nature positively deter- 
mines, is that it must have some cause—that it cannet be an absolute com- 
mencement. We do not, therefore, believe the miracle, because we know that 
there is a cause which can produce it; but we know that there is such a cause, 
because we know the effect has been produced. 
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convictions were produced. These convictions are an effect 
for which the constitution of our nature prompts us to seek an 
adequate cause ; and, where no other satisfactory solution can 
be given, but the reality of the facts, to which the witness 
himself ascribes his impressions, then we admit the existence 
of the facts. But, if any other satisfactory cause can be 
assigned, the testimony should not command our assent. There 
is room for hesitation and doubt. If a man for example, 
afflicted with the jaundice, should testify that the walls of a 
room were yellow, we might be fully persuaded of the sincerity 
of his own belief; but, as a cause, in the diseased condition of 
his organs, could be assigned, apart from the reality of the 
fact, we should not feel bound to receive his statement. Two 
questions, consequently, must always arise in estimating the 
value of testimony. ‘The first respects the sincerity of the 
witnesses—do they or do they not express the real impres- 
sions that have been made upon their own minds? This may 
be called the fundamental condition of testimony ;—without 
it the statements of a witness cannot properly be called testi- 
mony at all. The second respects the cause of these convic- 
tions—are there any known principles, which under the cir- 
cumstances in which the witnesses were placed, can account 
for their belief, without an admission of the fact to which they 
themselves ascribe it? When we are satisfied upon these two 
points—that the witnesses are sincere, and that no causes apart 
from the reality of the facts, can be assigned in the case, then 
the testimony is entitled to be received without hesitation. 
The presumption is always in favour of the cause actually 
assigned, until the contrary can be established. If this be the 
law of testimony, it is evident that the intrinsic probability of 
phenomena does not directly affect its credibility. What is 
inherently probable, may be proved upon slighter testimony 
than what is antecedently unlikely—not that additional credi- 
bility is imparted to the testimony—but additional credibility 
is imparted to the phenomena—there being two separate and 
independent sources of proof. The testimony is still credible 
only upon its own grounds. In the case, accordingly, of sen- 
sible miracles, in which the witnesses gave unimpeachable 
proofs of the sincerity of their own belief, it is incumbent 
upon the sceptic to show how this belief was produced, under 
the circumstances in which the witnesses were placed, before 
he is at liberty to set aside the facts. He must show “how 
the witnesses came to believe so and so,” if there were no 
foundation in reality. The testimony must be accounted for 
and explained, or the miracle must be admitted through the 
operation of the same law which authenticates testimony in 
every other case. It is an idle evasion to say that men some- 
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times lie; no doubt there are many lies, and many liars in the 
world. But we are not speaking of a case in which men 
fabricate a story, giving utterance to statements which they do 
not themselves believe. That is not properly a case of testi- 
mony. We are speaking of instances in which the witness 
honestly believes what he says; and surely there are criteria 
by which sincerity can be satisfactorily established. With 
respect to such instances, we affirm that there can be but two 
suppositions—either the witness was deceived, or the facts 
were real. The question of the credibility of the testimony 
turns upon the likelihood of delusion in the case ; and, where 
it is one in which the delusion cannot be affirmed without 
affirming at the same time, the mendacity of the senses, the 
miracle is proved, or no such thing as extrinsic proof exists on 
the face of the earth. 

But it may be contended that, although testimony has its 
own laws, and must be judged of by them, yet, in the case of 
miracles, there is a contest of opposite probabilities—the ex- 
trinsic, arising from testimony in their favour—and the in- 
trinsic, arising from analogy against them, and that our belief 
should be determined by the preponderating evidence, which 
must always be the intrinsic, in consequence of its concurrence 
with general experience. The fallacy here consists in sup- 
posing that these two probabilities are directed to the same 
point. The truth is, the internal probability amounts only to 
this, that the same antecedents, under the conditions indis- 
pensable to their operation, will produce the same effects. 
The external is, that in the given case, the necessary condi- 
tions were not fulfilled. There is, consequently, no collision, 
and the law of testimony is left in undisturbed operation. It 
is clear that Mr Hume would never have thought of construct- 
ing his celebrated argument against the credibility of miracles, 
if he had not previously believed that miracles were pheno- 
mena which could never authenticate themselves, that they 
were, in their own nature, incapable of being known. This 
is the conclusion which he really aimed to establish, under the 
disguise of his deceitful ratiocinations, the conclusion which 
legitimately flows from his premises, and a consistent element 
of that general system of scepticism which he undertook to 
rear, by setting our faculties at war with each other, and 
making the data of consciousness contradictory, either in 
themselves or their logical results. If he had believed miracles 
to be cognizable, he would, perhaps, have had no hesitation 
in admitting, that what a man would be authorized to receive 
upon the testimony of his own senses, he would be equally 
authorized to receive upon the testimony of the senses of other 
men. What is cognizable by others—all having the same 
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essential constitution—is cognizable by us through them. We 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears. The only case 
in which the intrinsic and extrinsic probabilities come into 
direct collision, is that in which the alleged fact involves a 
contradiction, and is, therefore, impossible. In all other cases, 
testimony simply gives a new effect. 

The scepticism of Mr Hume and the disciples of the same 
school, it is almost needless to observe, is in fatal contradiction 
to the whole genius and spirit of the inductive philosophy. 
Observers, not masters—interpreters, not legislators, of nature 
—we are to employ our faculties, and implicitly receive what- 
ever, in their sound and healthful condition, they report to be 
true. We are not to make phenomena, but to study those 
which God has submitted to our consciousness. If antecedent 
presumptions should be allowed to prevail, the extraordinary 
as contradistinguished from the facts of every-day life, 
the new, the strange, the uncommon, the mirabile any more 
than the miraculum, never could be established. To make a 
limited and uniform experience the measure of existence, is to 
deny that experience itself is progressive, and to reduce all 
ages and generations to a heartless stagnation of science. The 
spirit of modern philosophy revolts against this bondage. It 
has long since ceased to wonder, long since learned to recog- 
nize everything as credible which is not impossible; it ex- 
plores every region of nature, every department of existence ; 
its excursions are for facts ; it asks for nothing but a sufficient 
extrinsic probability ; and when this is furnished, it proceeds 
with its great work of digesting them into order, tracing out 
their correspondences and resemblances, referring them to 
general laws, and giving them their place in the ever-widening 
circle of science. When they are stubborn and intractable, 
standing out in insulation and independence, and refusing to 
be marshalled into systems, they are still retained as pheno- 
mena yet to be accounted for, and salutary mementoes of 
human ignorance. But no man of science, in the present day, 
would ever think of rejecting a fact because it was strange or 
unaccountable. The principle is universally recognised that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy. If Hume’s laws were laws of philoso- 
phy, where would have been the science of chemistry, or gal- 
vanism, electricity, geology, and magnetism? With what face 
could the paleontologist come out with his startling disclos- 
ures of the memorials of extinct generations and perished 
races of animals? What would be said of aérial iron and 
stones? and where would have been the sublimest of all 
theories, the Copernican theory of the heavens? The philo- 
sopher is one who regards everything, or nothing, as a wonder. 
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The remarks of Butler are not only ee just, 
but worthy of Bacon himself, when he asserts that miracles 
must not be compared to common natural events, or to events 
which, though uncommon, are similar to what we daily expe- 
rience, but to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. It is 
nothing worth to say that these gs camer phenomena 
may be subsequently explained, in the way in which physical 
philosophers account for events. That was not known when 
they were first authenticated to consciousness. They had to 
be believed before they could be explained. Miracles, too, 
when we reach a higher pinnacle of knowledge, may connect 
themselves as clearly with the general scheme of God, as the 
wonders of physics. The conclusion, then, would seem to be 
established, that as the will of God is the sole measure of ex- 
istence, so the power of God, or the possibility of the event, is 
the sole limit to the credibility of testimony. 

The only question, therefore, which remains to be discussed, 
is, whether miracles are possible. This is simply the question 
concerning the existence of a personal God. If there is a 
being of intelligence and will, who created and governs the 
world, there can be no doubt, that the same power which at 
first ordained, can subsequently control the laws of nature, 
and produce effects independently of, as easily as in concur- 
rence with, the secondary causes which He has appointed. 
Accordingly none will be found to deny the physical possibi- 
lity of miracles, but those who deny a great First Cause, or 
those who resolve the relations of the finite and the infinite 
into a principle of immanence or identity, totally destructive 
of all freedom and intelligence, and of all essential separate- 
ness of being on the part of what they profess to call God: 
The worshippers of the supremacy of law, on the one hand, 
who see nothing in nature but a blind succession of events, 
and the philosophers of the imagined absolute, upon the other, 
who have ascended to the fountain of universal being, and 
traced the process by which the conditioned has been pro 
gated and derived, unite in the warfare against miracles; 
cause, in either case, the miracle is fatal to their pretensions. 
They cannot reconcile it with the stern necessity and rigid 
continuity which their speculations imperatively demand. 
With the avowed atheist, it is useless to contend. It is enough 
that he gets quit of miracles only by getting quit of God. And 
if he should be induced to admit their phenomenal reality, 
he could as easily resort to subterfuges-and pretexts to ex- 
plain them away, as he can dispense with intelligence and 
wisdom in accounting for the arrangement and order of the 
universe. To him whom the glorious wonders of creation and 
Providence, renewed with every morning sun—whom what 
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Philo calls “the truly great production of the heaven, the 
chorus of the fixed and erratic stars, the enkindling of the 
solar and lunar lights, the foundation of the earth, the out- 
pouring of the ocean, the course of rivers and flowing of 
perennial fountains, the change of revolving seasons, and ten 
thousand wonders more”—reveal nothing of design, the most 
astonishing exhibitions of supernatural power could appear as 
nothing but fantastic freaks. As, according to Lord Bacon, 
God never wrought a miracle to convince an atheist, it would 
be frivolous to vindicate to him the possibility of such pheno- 
mena, or to take into serious account principles which he holds 
only by the abnegation of his nature. If there be no God, we 
care very little whether there are miracles or not. 

But there is a class of philosophers, whom unlettered Chris- 
tians are very apt to regard as closely approximating to 
Atheists, but who themselves profess to be very zealous for the 
divine existence and perfections, whose poison is as insinuating 
as it is dangerous, and whose speculations have mainly contri- 
buted to undermine the credibility of the miracle. For the 
purpose which we have in view, they may all be reckoned as Pan- 
theists. It is obvious that those who, with Spinoza, start out 
from the notion of substance, and by logical deduction from 
the elements contained in it, reduce the finite to a modifica- 
tion of the infinite, come to the same ultimate conclusion with 
those who start out from the analysis of consciousness, and by 
the phenomena of human knowledge are led to confound 
thought and existence, and identify the subject and the object. 
In either case, essential being is one, and the difference of 
things are only varieties in the modes of manifestation. In 
the eclectic system of Cousin, both processes are combined : the 
infinite is the substance ; the finite the attributes or affections ; 
—the infinite is the real, the permanent, the unchanging ; the 
finite is the phenomenal, the fluctuating, the variable ;—the 
infinite is the cause; the finite the effect. The one is the 
complement of the other; neither can exist or be known 
apart. 

PThe fundamental error of Pantheism is, that it overlooks 
the fact of creation. Let this be denied, and we see no way 
of avoiding the philosophy of Spinoza or of Hegel. We must 
seek a logical and a necessary connection between the finite 
and the infinite. It must be that of a substance with its acci- 
dents, or a mind with its thoughts, or a blind cause with its 
effects. Deny creation, and you can conceive of no higher exist- 
ence of the world, than as a thought of the Eternal Mind—an 
object to the knowledge of God; and contemplated in this 
light it has no real being—it is only God himself; it is only a 
subjective phenomenon of the divine nature. Postulate crea- 
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tion, and these eternal thoughts, or, as Plato would call them, 
these eternal ideas, become realised in finite substances, which 
have a being—dependent, to be sure—but still a being of their 
own. They are no longer the consciousness of God himself. 
But creation, as distinct from emanation or development, 
necessarily implies the voluntary exercises of power. It isa 
thing which might or might not be. It is in no sense neces- 
sary. Hence the relation of the finite to the infinite, upon this 
hypothesis, becomes purely contingent. It is a relation insti- 
tuted by will and dependent upon will. In other words, we 
have no longer a necessary, but a free cause. This “a ges of 
the case changes the whole problem of philosophy and gives 
a new direction to the current of speculation. It must now 
flow in the channels of induction and not of deduction. When 
we speak of creation as contingent, we do not mean to repre- 
sent it as arbitrary. The will of God, so far from being 
analogous to caprice, can never be divorced from His wisdom 
and goodness. He must always act like Himself; and if He 
create a world or a universe, it must be to answer an end worthy 
of His exalted perfections. But while nothing can be conceived 
as done by Him unworthy of His name, no knowledge of 
His attributes can ever conduct us, a priori, to the nature of 
the particular concrete objects to which He might determine 
to give being. It would enable us to speak of their general 
character and aim, but it would throw no light upon their 
specific and individual differences. No man knows what kind 
of inhabitants there are in the moon, or whether there are any. 
He cannot deduce from the attributes of God any firm solu- 
tion of the problem; and yet he is persuaded, that, however 
solved, these attributes are illustrated. It is one thing to be 
able to say, that whatever God does must be wise and good ; 
it is quite a different-thing to be able to specify what those 
wise and good things may be. Speculation, therefore, must 
abandon the law of rigid deduction, when the starting-point is 
a free, voluntary, intelligent cause, a Person. The question 
then becomes one concerning the free determinations of a will 
regulated by wisdom and goodness, It is a question concerning 
design. Necessity obtains only in relation to its general cha- 
racter—all else is contingent. Creation gives us at oncea 
personal God and final causes. It gives us real existences 
apart from God, which are precisely what He chose to make 
them ; and final causes give us a plan, which we have no 
means of knowing in its special adaptations and general 
order, except as it is manifested in the course of experience, 
or supernaturally revealed. It is at this fact of creation that 
the pantheistic philosophy has stumbled ; and, in stumbling 
here, it has as thoroughly exploded design as it has miracles. 
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The argument is as complete in the one case as the other; and 
-we would impress it upon those who permit themselves to be 
entangled in these cobwebs of transcendental metaphysics, that 
while they are revolting from the supernatural on the ground 
that it contradicts their philosophy, and pronouncing all 
miracles to be absolutely impossible—they are, at the same 
time, revolting from all manifestations of intelligence, and 
pronouncing their own most familiar consciousness to be also 
an impossibility. 

Pantheism, in its common illustrations of the universe, has 
more of poetry than of truth. It represents it as'an organic 
whole, whose unity is preserved by a regular series of separate 
developments, concurring in a common result. This seems to 
be the notion, if he had any, which Strauss intended to convey, 
when he said: “Since our idea of God requires an immediate, 
and our idea of the world, a mediate divine operation ; and 
since the idea of combination of the two species of action is 
inadmissible: nothing remains for us but to regard them both 
as so permanently and immoveably united, that the operation 
of God on the world continues forever and everywhere two- 
fold, both immediate and mediate; which comes just to this, 
that it is neither of the two, or this distinction loses its value.” 
The universe, in conformity with what we take to be the mean- 
ing of this passage, is not unfrequently described as a living 
organism, the properties of matter being strictly analogous to 
vital forces, the development of which is like the growth of an 
animal body. This view, we are sorry to say, disfigures that 
masterly work, the Cosmos of Humboldt. The design of his 
introductory remarks is “not solely to draw attention to 
the importance and greatness of the physical history of the 
universe—for in the present day these are too well understood 
to be contested—but likewise to prove how, without detriment 
to the stability of special studies, we may be enabled to 
generalise our ideas by concentrating them in one common 
focus, and thus arrive at a point of view, from which all the 
organisms and forces of nature may be seen as one living, 
active whole, animated by one sole impulse.” 

Having sufficiently indicated the point at which Pantheism 
diverges from the truth, and exposed the fallacy of its a priori 
demonstration of the impossibility of miracles, we cannot let 
it pass without rebuking the presumption of its spirit. In 
nothing is it more distinguished from the humility of true 
science than in the magnificence of its pretensions. When we 
consider the immensity of the universe, and the magnitude 
and extent of that government, physical and moral, which 
God has been conducting from the beginning over all His 
creatures, whether material or intelligent, the conclusion forces 
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itself upon us, that the plan of the universe is a point upon 
which we have not the faculties to dogmatise. True science 
accordingly, aspiring only to a relative knowledge of existence, 
instead of futile and abortive attempts to construct a universe, 
or to fix the ro ray as a positive element of consciousness, 
takes its stand, in conformity with the sublime maxim of 
Bacon, as the minister, not the master—the interpreter, not 
the legislator of nature. Professing its incompetence to pro- 
nounce beforehand what kinds of creatures the Almighty 
should have made, and what kinds of laws the Almighty 
should have established, and what kinds of agency He himself 
should continue to put forth, it is content to study the pheno- 
mena presented to it, in order to discover what God has 
wrought. Without presuming to determine what must be, it 
humbly and patiently inquires what is. The spirit of true 
philosophy is much more a confession of ignorance than a 
boast of knowledge. Newton exhibited it, when after all his 
splendid discoveries, he compared himself to a child who had 
gathered up a few pebbles upon the seashore, while the great 
ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him. La Place exhibited 
it, when he spoke of the immensity of nature, and human 
science as but a point; and Butler was a living example of it, 
in the uniform modesty of his confessions and the caution and 
meekness of his researches. Shall man, the creature of yester- 
day, whose mother is corruption and whose sister is the worm 
—who at best can only touch, in his widest excursions, the hem 
of Jehovah’s garment—shall man undertake to counsel the Holy 
One as to the plan he shall pursue? Is it not intolerable arro- 
gance in a creature, whose senses are restricted to a point, who 
is confessedly incompetent to declare what ends it may be the 
design of Deity to accomplish in creation and providence, who 
cannot explain to us why the world has sprung into being at 
all, with its rich variety of scenery, vegetation, and life, who 
is unable to tell the meaning of this little scene in the midst of 
which he is placed—is it not intolerable arrogance in him, to 
talk of comprehending the height and depth, and length and 
breadth of that eternal purpose, which began to be unfolded, 
when creation was evoked from emptiness, and the silence and 
solitude of vacancy were broken by the songs of angels burst- 
ing into light, and which shall go on unfolding, in larger and 
fuller proportions, through the boundless cycles of eternity ? 
Our true position is in the dust. We are of yesterday and 
know nothing. This plan of God—it is high as heaven, what 
can we know—deep as hell, what can we do? Our ignorance 
upon this subject is a full and sufficient answer to the folly 
and presumption of those who confidently assert that its order 
would be broken and its unity disturbed by the direct inter- 
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position of Omnipotence. Who told these philosophers that 
the plan itself does not contemplate interventions of the kind ? 
' Who has assured them that He, who knew the end from the 
beginning, has not qa the scheme of His government 
upon a scale, which included the occasional exhibition of 
Himself in the direct exercises of power? Who has taught 
them that miracles are an invasion, instead of an integral 
portion, of the divine administration? It is frivolous to 
answer objections which proceed upon the infinitely absurd 
supposition that we know the whole of the case. 

But though the idea of a universe as a living, self-develop- 
ing organism cannot be sustained, though the unity of nature 
is nothing but the harmony of divine operations, and creation 
and providence only expressions of the divine decrees, though 
the whole case is one which confessedly transcends our faculties, 
yet something we can know, and that something creates a 
positive presumption in favour of miracles.) We know that 
God has erected a moral government over men, and that this 
sublunary state, whatever other ends it may be designed to 
accomplish, is a theatre for human education and improve- 
ment. We cannot resist the impression that the earth was 
made for man, and not man for the earth. He is master here 
below. This earth is a school in which God is training him 
for a higher and nobler state. If the end, consequently, of 
the present constitution and course of nature can be helped 
forward by occasional interpositions of the Deity, in forms and 
circumstances which compel us to recognise his hand, the 
order of the world is preserved and not broken. When the 
pantheist “ charges the miracle with resting on a false assump- 
tion of the position which man occupies in the universe, as 
flattering the notion that nature is to serve him, he not to 
bow to nature, it is most true that it does rest on this assump- 
tion. But this is only a change that would tell against it, sup- 
posing that true, which, so far from being truth, is indeed, the 
first great falsehood of all, namely, the substitution of a God 
of nature, in the place of a God of men.” Admit the supre- 
macy of God’s moral government, and there is nothing which 
commends itself more strongly to the natural expectations of 
men, than that He shall teach His creatures what was neces- 
sary to their happiness according to the exigencies of their 
case. Miraculous interventions have, accordingly, been a part 
of the creed of humanity from the fall to the present hour. 

The argument here briefly enunciated requires to be more 
distinctly considered. There is no doubt that, after all, the 
strongest presumption which is commonly imagined to exist 
against the miracle, arises from the impression, that it is an 
interference with the reign of order and of law. It is regarded 
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as an arbitrary infraction of the course of nature, or a wilful 
deviation from the general plan of God. It is treated as an aim- 
less prodigy. If this view were correct, it would be fatal to 
its claims. The moral argument would be so overwhelming 
that we should be very reluctant to admit any testimony in its 
favour. It is to obviate this prejudice that so many attempts 
have been made, like the one already noticed in Trench, and 
rebuked by Dr Wardlaw, to transfer the miracle to a higher 
sphere of nature. Nitzsch very distinctly states the difficulty, 
and resolves it in the same way that Trench has done. “Ifa 
miracle,” says he, “were simply an event opposed to nature’s 
laws—a something meant and incomprehensible ; and if 
the human understanding, together with entire nature, expe- 
rienced, through its agency, merely a subversive shock, then 
would the defence of Christianity—a religion established by 
means of a grand system of miracles—have to contend against 
insurmountable difficulties. But the miracles of revelation, 
with all the objective supernaturalness essentially belonging 
to them, are in truth somewhat accordant with natural laws, 
partly in reference to a higher order of circumstances to which 
the miracles relate, and which order also is a world, a nature 
of its own kind, and operates upon the lower order of things 
according to its mode; partly in regard to the analogy with 
common nature which miracles, in some way or other, retain ; 
and finally, on account of their teleological perfections.”* 

The same difficulty occurs in Thomas Aquinas;t and his 
answer strikes us as far more direct and conclusive than any 
ingenious attempts to divest the miracle of its distinctive and 
essential character as a supernatural phenomenon. The answer 
amounts substantially to this ; the miracle is against the order 
of nature, but not against the end of nature. It is the dif- 
ferent way of accomplishing the same ultimate design. There 


* Christian Doctrine. 

+ “A qualibet causa derivatur aliquis ordo in suos effectus, cum qualibet 
causa habeat rationem principii; et ideo secundum multiplicationem multipli- 
cantur et ordines, quorum unus contineatur sub altero, sicut et causa continetur 
sub causa. Unde causa superior non continetur sub ordine cause inferioris, sed 
e converso: cujus exemplum apparet in rebus humanis: nam ex patrefamilias 
dependet ordo domus, qui continetur sub ordine civitatis, qui precedit a civitatis 
rectore, cum et hic contineatur sub ordine regis, a quo totum regnum ordinatur. 
Si ergo ordo rerum consideretur, prout dependet a prima causa, sic contra rerum 
ordinem Deus facere non potest ; si enim sic faceret, faceret contra suam pres- 
cientiam, aut voluntatem, aut bonitatem. Si vero consideretur rerum ordo, 
prout dependet a qualibet secundarum causarum, sic Deus potest facere preter 
ordinem rerum: quia ordini secundarum causarum ipse non est subjectus; sed 
talis ordo ei subjicitur, quasi ab eo procedens, non per necessitatem natura, sed 
per arbitrium voluntatis. Potuisset enim et alium ordinem rerum instituere ; 
unde et potest pretur hunc ordinem institutum agere, cum voluerit; puta, 
agendo effectus secundarum causarum sine ipsis, vel producendo aliquos 


effectus, ad quos cause secunde non se extendunt.” Summa 1, Quest. 105, 
Art 6. 
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is moral harmony, notwithstanding phenomenal contradiction. 
As one law of nature holds another in check, as one sphere of 
nature is superior to another—and the superior rules and con- 
trols the lower; and yet as all these collisions and conflicts 
conduce to the great purpose of God in establishing these laws 
and systems, so He who is supreme above them all may hold 
them all in check, when the design of all can be more effectu- 
ally promoted by such an interference. There is no more con- 
fusion or jar in this omnipotent interposition of His own will 
in contradiction to nature, than when one part of nature 
thwarts and opposes another. In the sense, then, of disorder, 
as being a turning aside from the ultimate relation of things 
to the great First Cause, the miracle is not maintained. Itis 
the highest order—the order of ethical harmony. It intro- 
duces no confusion in the universe. It rather lubricates the 
wheels of nature, and gives it a deeper significance. It breaks 
the apathy into which unbroken uniformity would otherwise 
lull the soul. The introduction of miracles into the moral 
system of the world is analogous in its effects to the introduc- 
tion of chance upon so large a scale. The fortuities of nature 
keep us constantly reminded of God, and impress us with an 
habitual sense of dependence. We are compelled to recognise 
something more than law. The miracle in the same way, 
brings God distinctly before us, and has a direct tendency to 
promote the great moral ends for which the sun shines, the 
rains descend, the grass grows, and all nature moves in her 
steady and majestic course. Miracles and nature join in the 
grand chorus to the supremacy and glory of God. 

The true point of view, consequently, in which the miracle 
is to be considered is in its ethical relations. It is not to be 
tried by physical, but by moral probabilities; and if it can 
contribute to the furtherance of the ends for which man 
was made and nature ordained ; if it can make nature herself 
more effective, we have the same reason to admit it, as to 
admit any other arrangement of our Creator, when we make 
the physical supreme, when we make the dead uniformity of 
matter more important than the life, and health, and vigour 
of the soul. This subject is very ably discussed by Dr 
Wardlaw, and we close our argument upon it by a pregnant 
extract : 


“ Let me illustrate my meaning by a simple comparison—a com- 
parison taken from what is human, but, in the principle of it, bear- 
ing with infinitely greater force on our conclusion, when transferred 
to what is divine. A mechanician, let me suppose, has devised and 
completed a machine. Its structure in each of its parts, and in its 
entire complexity, is as perfect as human ingenuity and long- practised 
skill are capable of making it. All its movements are beautifully 
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uniform. Its adaptation for its intended purpose is exquisite. So 
far as that purpose is concerned, it vannot be improved. It works to 
admiration. In such a case, the probability certainly is, that the 
maker will not think of introducing any change ; seeing in a struc- 
ture thus faultless every alteration would be for the worse. The 
machine, therefore, would be kept going on as at the first, to the 
continued satisfaction of the inventor and artificer, and the delight 
and wonder of all who have the opportunity of examining it. Thus 
far all is clear. But suppose now further, that circumstances should 
occur, in which the continuance of the regular movements of the 
said machine exposed a human life to danger ; and that, by simply 
stopping or changing one of those movements for but a few seconds, 
that life could be saved ; and yet more, that it is in the power of the 
maker and owner, with perfect ease, to stop or to change that move- 
ment, and to do so, without in the slightest degree injuring his ma- 
chine, or even at all interfering with, and impeding the chief purpose 
of its construction : if, in these circumstances, we knew the maker 
and owner to be a man of unusual sensibility and benevolence, or 
even of no more than ordinary humanity, should we not feel it by 
far too feeble an expression, to say that it was likely he would stop 
to change the movement? Should we not think we insulted himself, 
and maligned his character, if we pronounced his doing so less than 
certain? If, merely because he was enamoured of the beauty and 
regularity of a mechanical motion, he were to refuse interference, and 
allow life to perish ; what should we think of the man’s heart, and 
what too of his head? Should we not look upon him with equal 
detestation for his cruelty, and contempt for his childish imbecility ? 
setting him down at once as a heartless monster, and as a senseless 
fool? And if thus you would think of the fellow-man who could act 
such a part, what is to be thought of the God, who, when a world’s 
salvation was in the question—involving, not the safety of a human 
life merely, or of hundreds and thousands of such lives, but the eter- 
nal wellbeing of millions of immortal souls—should allow that world 
to perish, for want of evidence of his willingness to save it, rather 
than allow the order of the material creation to be, in a single 
moment, interfered with? and that too, although not the slightest 
injury was, by such interfereuce, to be done to the system? For 
surely by no one will it be held an injury, to be made subservient to 
a purpose incomparably transcending in importance any or all of 
those which, by its uninterrupted regularity, it is effecting. 

“ Excepting in one particular, the cases I have thus been com 
ing are closely analogous. The particular in which they differ is 
this: that in the case of the mechanician, the evil was not by him 
anticipated, nor, consequently, the need for his interference ; whereas, 
in the case of the divine Creator and Ruler, all was in full anticipa- 
tion ; and the occasional deviations from the order of the physical 
creation entered as essentially into the all-perfect plan of his moral 
administration, as the laws by which that order was fixed entered 
into the constitution of the physical creation itself. But such a 
difference there necessarily is between everything human and every- 
thing divine ; between the purposes and plans of a creature who 
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‘knoweth not what a day may bring forth, and the purposes and 
plansfof Him who ‘ knoweth the end from the beginning.’ It evi- 
dently does not, in the least degree, affect the principle of the avalogy, 
or invalidate the force of the conclusion deduced from it.” 


We cannot conclude these remarks without alluding to the 
fact that the researches of modern science are rapidly explod- 
ing the prejudices which pantheism, on the one hand, and a 
blind devotion to the supremacy of laws on the other, have 
created and upheld against all extraordinary interventions of 
God. The appearances of our globe are said to be utterly in- 
explicable upon any hypothesis which does not recognise the 
fact that the plan of creation was so framed from the begin- 
ning as to include, at successive periods, the direct agency of 
the Deity. The earth proclaims, from her hills, and dales, her 
rocks, mountains, and caverns, that she was not originally 
made and placed in subjection to laws which themselves have 
subsequently brought her to her present posture. She has not 
developed herself into her present form, nor peopled herself 
with her present inhabitants. That science which, at its early 
dawn, was hailed as the handmaid of infidelity and scepticism, 
and which may yet have a controversy with the records of our 
faith not entirely adjusted, has turned the whole strength of 
its resources against the fundamental principle of rationalism. 
It has broken the charm which our limited experience had 
made so powerful against miracles, and has presented the phy- 
sical government of God in a light which positively turns ana- 
logy in favour of the supernatural. The geologist begins with 
miracles ; every epoch in his science repeats the number, and 
the whole earth to his mind is vocal with the name. He finds 
their history wherever he turns, and he would as soon think 
of doubting the testimony of sense as the inference which the 
phenomena bear upon their face. Future generations will 
wonder that in the nineteenth century men gravely disputed 
whether God could interpose, in the direct exercise of His 
power, in the world He has made. The miracle, a century 
hence, will be made as credible as any common fact. Let the 
earth be explored ; let its physical history be traced, and a 
mighty voice will come to us, from the tombs of its perished 
races, testifying, in a thousand instances, to the miraculous 
hand of God. Geology and the Bible must kiss and embrace 
each other, and this youngest daughter of science, will be 
found, like the eastern magi, bringing her votive offerings to 
the cradle of the Prince of Peace. The earth can never turn 
traitor to its God, and its stones have already begun to cry out 
against those who attempted to extract from them a lesson of 
infidelity or atheism. 
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Art. 1V.—Pharmakides and the Ecclesiastical Independence 
of Greece. 
’O Yuvodinds Towos, 7 eg) AAndcing. By Professor Pharmakides, Athens. 


Tne ecclesiastical revolution by which that part of the Greek 
Church at present included in the Hellenic kingdom has, with- 
in our own day, shaken off the yoke of subjection to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, is one of the most significant 
occurrences of this eventful period. Asan evidence of advance- 
ment, and a triumph of enlightened policy, we cannot but con- 
sider it worthy of attention ; while its results may pe most 
important in their bearing upon the final success of the efforts 
now made for the evangelisation of the East. 

In the history of this branch of the Christian Church, we 
look in vain for any recent convulsion, similar to that which, 
in the sixteenth century, visited the western portion, and 
effected the separation ‘of the purer elements from the mass in 


which they had hitherto been exerting merely a resistance to 
prevailing corruption. With less departure from the type of 
primitive Christianity than the Latin Church exhibits, we yet 
behold little tendency toward reformation. Not only have the 
same doctrines and practices prevailed for upwards of a thou- 
sand years, through the entire body of the Greek Church, but 


even the form of external unity (if we leave out of the account 
the insignificant successes of Romish proselytism) has only 
been partially disturbed in two instances, and these in great 
measure rendered necessary by political revolutions. It is to 
the more recent of these that we shall confine ourselves, after 
a cursory view of the well-known circumstances that led to 
the present attitude of the Russian Church. 

From the year 1072, when the Patriarch John Xiphinus 
sent George as metropolitan to the court of the Czar Isyaslaff, 
the Russian Church continued for several centuries to be 
governed by a succession of prelates of the same rank, who, 
according to the vicissitudes of the empire, resided at Kieff, 
Vladimir, or Moscow. The fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
and the entire subjugation of the Eastern Christians that 
either preceded or followed it, induced a new and anomalous 
condition in the Russian Church. The metropolitans of Mos- 
cow, for nearly a century and a half after that calamitous 
event, continued to be elected by a synod of native bishops ; 
but their nominations were not confirmed by the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, whose spiritual authority they still acknow- 
ledged. This ‘‘irregularity in that subordination of the hier- 
archy, which is so necessary to the unity of the Catholic 
Church,” while it is lamented, is also palliated by the native 
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ecclesiastical historians,* who urge, as a partial excuse, the 
acquiescence of the patriarchs, and the troubled condition of 
the East. . 

It was evident that the new posture of affairs demanded a 
corresponding change in the relations of the Church, A 
patriarch of reduced consideration, and subject to an anti- 
Christian ruler, was ill-qualified to govern the Church of 
Russia, a distant country of vast extent, and of daily growing 
importance. To the Czar Theodore is generally attributed the 
first entertainment of a plan to elevate the Metropolitan of 
Moscow to the highest rank in the Eastern Church, as a fifth 
patriarch, to occupy the place of the Bishop of Rome, who was 
regarded as having fallen away. It happened in the year 
1586, that Joachim, Patriarch of Jerusalem, visited the impe- 
rial city of Moscow: but when consulted in reference to the 
czar’s favourite scheme, his reply was, that a matter of such 
vital importance could only be decided by an ecumenical 
council, or a synod at which the four cecumenical patriarchs 
should be present. But the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Jeremiah, who came in person in 1588, to beg assistance from 
the czar, either being of a more pliable disposition, or having 
previously consulted his colleagues of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, was less scrupulous; and while he refused 
Theodore’s offer to transfer his own residence to the old capital 
Vladimir, he consented to elevate the metropolitan Job to the 
Patriarchate of all the Russias. The pompous ceremonial of 
the Greek Church was taxed to its utmost extent in order to 
grace the consecration; and to enhance its solemnity, the 
entire service for the Episcopalian ordination was repeated 
over the candidate, already a bishop, but now to be invested 
with supreme dignity. By this means, it was imagined that 
“the double portion of grace requisite for the chief pastor of 
the church” was secured to the patriarch elect.| At the same 
time extraordinary precautions were taken by the Czar Theo- 
dore, lest the primate of Russia should in any way yield in 
point of rank to the consecrating prelate. Jeremiah and Job 
were seated on thrones of equal elevation in the Church; Job 
was instructed not to lay his crozier aside, unless Jeremiah 
did the same ; and when, after the termination of a splendid 
pageant, the two patriarchs withdrew from the china: they 
issued from separate doors, lest either should be compelled to 
yield the precedence to the other. 

The Russian Church, in this manner, became independent 
of the Greek Church of Constantinople; for the individual 


* Mouravieff, History of the Church of Russia, p. 126. 
+ Ibid., p. 129. 
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act of the cecumenical patriarch was ratified by the other 
patriarchs of the Eastern Church (with the exception of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who had recently died), and by a 
full synod of metropolitans, archbishops, and bisho e 
primate of Russia was assigned the fifth 5 at in the hierarchy, 
much against the wishes of the Czar Theodore, who desired 
for him the third rank, only yielding to the pretensions of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria in his quality of Zewmenical Judge.* 
There were not wanting those who maintained that Jeremiah 
had been an unwilling instrument in the consecration, and 
that his return to Constantinople would have been impossible 
had he refused submission to the will of Theodore. Be this as 
it may, the unanimous consent of the Greek Church removed 
all objections to the validity of the consecration arising from 
this source, and ratified what might have been viewed as an 
unauthorised act on the part of Jeremiah. 

For a century or more, the Russian Church continued to be 
governed by its patriarchs; but on the death of Adrian, the 
tenth dignitary, in the year 1700, Stephen Yavorsky was ap- 
pointed guardian of the patriarchate, an office which he occu- 
pied twenty years. Peter the Great, who had ascended the 
imperial throne, and was now firmly seated upon it, became 
convinced by his success in the establishment of a senate, of 
the superior efficiency of a single executive body intrusted 
with political power. He determined to model the ecclesias- 
tical government after the same pattern. Accordingly, in 
1721, he created “the Most Holy Governing Synod,” in place 
of the patriarch, inserting its name in those passages of the 
public litanies where his had been previously made the subject 
of prayer. This alteration of the established form of Church 
government was acquiesced in without a murmur by the de- 
vout of Russia, and was formally sanctioned, two years later, 
by the Patriarch of Constantiople, and the other heads of the 
Eastern Church. That prelate, who, by a singular coincidence, 
bore the name of Jeremiah, wrote in the following terms, re- 


specting the Russian Synod, in a letter dated September 23, 
1723: 


“Our humility, by the grace and authority of the all-holy and 
life-giving Spirit, the sole author of governance, ratifies, confirms, 
and proclaims the Synod established in the great and holy kingdom 
of Russia, by the most pious and pacific autocrat, the holy king, etc., 
etc., the Lord, Lord Peter Alexzevitch, emperor, beloved in the Holy 
Ghost, to be and to be styled ‘our sister in Christ, the Holy and 
Sacred Synod,’ by all pious and orthodox Christians, both clergy and 
laity, rulers and subjects, and by all official persons. And it has 


* The frivolous origin of this title is narrated at great length in a note to 
Mouravieff’s History, pp. 390-391. 
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authority to do aud perform all that is done and performed by the 
four apostolic and most holy patriarchal thrones. Moreover, we put 
it in remembrance, we exhort and enjoin upon it, to preserve and 
hold fast the customs and canons of the seven holy and Catholic 
Councils, and all other things which the Holy Eastern Church ob- 
serves ; and may it stand unshaken for ever.”* 


Such being the independent position obtained by the Rus- 
sian Church through the sagacious policy of the Czars Theo- 
dore and Peter the Great, we turn to Greece, which, at the 
commencement of the present century, acknowledged the 
authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople, as it had done 
ever since the first enlargement of the powers of that see in 
the fourth century of the Christian era. 

The outbreak of the Revolution in 1821 proved at once, to 
every reflecting mind, the necessity of some modification of 
the ecclesiastical relations of the new Hellenic state. Germa- 
nos, Archbishop of Patras, heading the inferior clergy, un- 
furled the standard of revolt in Peloponnesus. During the 
conflict, the Church of Greece was cut off from all communi- 
cation with the Synod at Constantinople, which arrogated the 
title of the “ Great Church of New Rome,” and claimed the 
oversight of the whole body of orthodox Eastern Christians. 
But the cessation of intercourse was due not to the necessities 
of the times alone. The Archbishop of Constantinople had, 
for centuries before the fall of the empire, enjoyed extensive 
civil power, together with the ambitious aedin of Qicu- 
menical Patriarch, and the first rank in the hierarchy. The 
Turkish sultans were unwilling to dispense with an office 
which, from the sanctity attaching to it in the eyes of the 
masses, might become a powerful engine in the government of 
the most important Christian communion. The patriarch, 
soon after the capture of Constantinople, was constituted the 
political head of the millions of Greeks under the Ottoman 
sway, and became responsible to the government for their good 
order and submission. From that moment until the present, 
the patriarchs have served as ready tools in the hands of their 
Mohammedan ruler, deriving their authority from him, and 
liable to be removed at his pleasure. As an indication of the 
entire subjection of the patriarchate to the infidel power, it 
may be mentioned, that to a document, emanating from the 
“ Great Church,” in the year 1850, to which we shall have 
occasion to allude frequently in the course of this examination, 
there were appended, besides the signature of the acting pa- 
triarch, the names of five others who had formerly enjoyed that 
dignity for a longer or shorter period. 


* Mouravieff, pp. 287-288. Pharmakides, pp. 143-144, where the original 
Greek is given. 
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When the first tidings of the revolution reached Constanti- 
nople, the patriarchal throne was occupied by Gregory, a man, 
it is said, of a mild disposition and unaffected piety, and pos- 
sessed of great abilities, which had more than once been exhi- 
bited in the service of the Turks. Being an ardent lover of 
his country, he was suspected, no doubt with good reason, of 
sympathy with the insurgents ; and on Easter Day 1821, at 
the conclusion of the most august religious service of the year, 
the white-haired old man of fourscore and ten was seized in 
his palace, to which he had just returned, and ignominiously 
hung from the lintel of his own door.* A man far inferior 
was appointed his successor. At the dictation of his master, 
the new patriarch issued proclamations to the inhabitants of 
Greece proper, as well as the islands of the Archipelago, sum- 
moning them, upon pain of the highest ecclesiastical censure, 
to return to their former allegiance. We have befure us the 
decree of the “Great Church,” dated May 1. 1821, pronouncing 
sentence of degradation upon the seven bishops of Patras, 
Kernitza, Euripus, Talanti, Samos, Nauplia, and Zgina, who 
had actively espoused the cause of their nation’s liberty. They 
are declared “ with Jewish unthankfulness and ingratitude to 
have lifted up their heel against our common benefactress, the 
potent government, and to have filled their provinces with 
disturbances and scandals.” They are stigmatized as the most 
abandoned of men, unworthy, not merely of the episcopal, but 
even of the Christian profession ; and the faithful are warned 
to abstain from any recognition of their sacerdotal character, 
either by kissing their hands, or by officiating with them, 
“under pain of irrevocable interdict and unpardonable ex- 
communication from Almighty God.” The patriarch closes 
by pronouncing the most fearful curse that can well be ima- 
gined, upon all their followers that shall persist in the rebellion 
against the sultan.t 


* A most graphic and faithful description of the tragic fate of the beloved 
patriarch, and of the subsequent atrocious massacre of Christians at Constan- 
tinople, is contained in Tricoupis’ admirable History of the Greek Revolution, 
now in course of publication. It may be found also among the valuable Selec- 
tions from Modern Greek Writers, by Professor C. C. Felton, pp. 33-47. This 
account differs essentially from that given by Col. Gordon and others. 

+ The entire decree is republished in the Athenian "Epnusgic rov Aaoy of 
May 17. 1852. We cannot better give an idea of its general character than by 
stating that the compiler gratified his petty malice by the incorporation of the 
epithet bad (xaxé¢) with the proper name of each of the revolted towns; and 
by transcribing a few sentences from the imprecation with which it terminates. 
“Let their possessions and their goods go to destruction and complete ruin. In 
one generation let their name be blotted out with a noise, and let there not re- 
main to them one stone upon another. Let them be cut off before their time 
from this life, and be damaged also in that which is to come. When they shall 
be judged, let them be condemned, and let their prayer become sin, and let 
Satan stand at their right hand. Let their wives become widows, and their 
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Nor did these denunciations cease even when the cause of 
Hellenic independence was well-nigh won. As late as the 
20th of February (March 3d, N.S.) 1828, the patriarch was 
put forward anew to try the weight of his authority, where the 
arms of the Turks had proved unsuccessful. A letter which 
he now addressed to the rulers, clergy, and laity, of Pelopon- 
nessus, and the islands of the Aégean Sea, opens with the as- 
surance that he had lost none of his solicitude for the salvation 
of the Greeks, notwithstanding their previous indifference to 
his reproof and counsel. From the time when the sentence 
of excommunication had been issued, “ the Church, that com- 
mon mother,” had been anxiously awaiting their return. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner did she detect a disposition to repent, 
among the inhabitants of the parts outside of Peloponnessus, 
than she received them into her maternal embrace, freed them 
from ecclesiastical censure, and obtained for them “repose 
beneath the shadow of the evergreen tree of the sultan’s mercy 
and justice.” Reminding the Greeks of the happiness and 
security they once enjoyed, the patriarch entreats them to put 
no confidence in the deceitful support of foreign powers, which 
have seduced them from “the allegiance due to the lawful 
Ottoman Empire protected by God.” 

The ostensible object of this communication, however, was 
to assure the Greeks of the readiness of the Turkish govern- 
ment to pardon their past offences and restore them to its 
favour. The patriarch, therefore, states that, in order to be 
better able to allay their fears, he had ventured into the royal 
presence, and presented an humble petition in behalf of his 
misguided countrymen. In reply he received from the sultan 
himself a document officially signed and sealed, which, after 
recapitulating the “mild measures” that he had continually 
employed during the war, to bring back the Peloponnesians to 
dutiful submission, offers full amnesty to all who should lay 
down their arms within three months. Their property, al- 
though rightfully forfeited to the state, shall be secured to 
them. No indemnity will be required for injuries inflicted 
upon the Turks, nor will the arrears of taxes due for six or 
seven years be demanded. They are, in a word, to be per- 
mitted to enjoy the same laws, institutions, and religious tole- 


children fatherless. Let their dwelling be laid waste, and let there be no inha- 
bitant in their tents. Let the heavens over their heads be brass, and the earth 
iron under their feet. Let the Lord smite them with cold, fever, blight, and 
pallor. Let them be groaning and trembling upon the earth, like Cain. Let 
the earth cleave and swallow them up, like Dathan and Abiram. Let the angel 
of the Lord pursue them with a fiery sword, and let them never see prosperity. 
Let them, like Nebuchadnezzar, be turned into oxen. Let them have the curses 
of all the saints that have been from the beginning, and of the holy and inspired 
fathers of Nice, and the other holy councils, if they perform not resolutely that 
which we have written.” 
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ration as before the revolution. The patriarch concludes by 
once more reminding the Greeks that this is the time of grace 
and repentance, and warning them not to squander precious 
moments, which they may afterwards seek in vain to recover. 
“But if,’ he exclaims, “we should again meet, which God 
forbid ! with stubbornness and disobedience, arising from the 
delusive notions that mislead you, the awe is laid at the root of 
the tree. .... See you to that.” 

If the menaces of the Great Church, as it proudly styled 
itself, had proved ineffectual at the commencement of the 
revolutionary struggle, when the success of that movement 
was involved in doubt and gloomy forebodings, it is not asto- 
nishing that they were equally abortive when Hellenic inde- 
pendence had been firmly established by a war almost unpa- 
ralleled in ferocity. The people of Western Europe had at 
length vindicated the sincerity of their professions of sympathy 
with bleeding Greece, and compelled their unwilling govern- 
ments to interfere in behalf of a nation as brave now as in 
remote antiquity. During the previous summer, a treaty of 
pacification had been entered into between England, France, 
and Russia; and four months had elapsed since the entire 
annihilation of the Turco-Egyptian fleet in the land-locked 
Bay of Navarino. Under such circumstances, it is almost 
superfluous to say that the efforts of the patriarch completely 
failed of accomplishing their end; but they served a useful 
purpose in augmenting the disgust already entertained by the 
Greeks for the ecclesiastics who could so prostitute their high 
calling as to become willing instruments in the attempt to 
renew the bondage of their brethren. 

The ecclesiastical independence thus acquired in fact, was 
formally proclaimed by law on the 23d of July 1833, and a 
synod was constituted the highest authority in the Hellenie 
Church under the sovereignty of the king.* The principle 
there asserted became the fundamental law of the land in the 
Constitution of March 18. 1844, whose second article is as 
follows: “‘The Orthodox Church of Greece, acknowledging 
our Lord Jesus Christ as Head, is inseparably united in doc- 
trine to the Great Church of Constantinople, and every other 
Church of Christ that holds the same faith ; observing, pre- 
cisely as they do, both the holy canons of the apostles and 
councils, and the holy traditions ; yet it is independent, exer- 
cising its sovereign functions free from the control of every 
other Church, and governed by a holy synod of prelates.” 
This synod was constituted by a law of the same year, to con- 
sist of five members, four of whom are bishops or archbishops, 


* Pharmakides, p. 309. 
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taken consecutively for the term of three years from the en- 
tire body of prelates. Two alternates are also chosen ; but 
the president or moderator is selected by the king.* 

No attempt seems to have been made, until the beginning 
of the year 1850, to renew the intercourse between the Church 
of Greece and that of Constantinople, which had been inter- 
rupted by the revolution. On the 16th of December of the 

revious year, Jacob Rizos, the Hellenic ambassador at the 

ublime Porte, died at Constantinople, and his remains were 
accompanied with great pomp to their last resting-place. A 
remarkable feature in the funeral ceremony was the presence 
of the Patriarch Anthimus, by permission of the sultan. 
Such extraordinary condescension was deemed worthy of 
signal reward on the part of the Greek government. Accord- 
ingly, in February 1850, the archimandrite, Misael Aposto- 
lides, was appointed by the king to carry to Anthimus the 
honorary cross of the Order of the Holy Saviour, with which 
it had been resolved to invest him. This was a rare opportu- 
nity for endeavouring to obtain from the first bishop of the 
Oriental Church a recognition of the independence of that of 
Greece; and forthwith the same royal messenger was pro- 
vided with a letter from the Holy Synod of the Hellenic 
kingdom to the cecumenical patriarch. By this cunning de- 
vice, that party, which for nearly thirty years had been sadly 
troubled with the fears of schism, hoped to obtain such an 
indirect acknowledgment of their churchly position as would 
quiet their disturbed consciences. But Anthimus was too 
astute a politican to be entrapped by arts in which he himself 
knew no superior. Prevailed upon by the importunity of the 
ambassador, he was allowed by the sultan to accept the hono- 
rary decoration, the gift of King Otho; while he respectfully 
declined so much as to touch the missive of a synod whose 
erection he was accustomed to represent as uncanonical.t 

Undaunted by the failure of its first attempt, the ministry 
of Londos was induced, by the representation of its agents at 
Constantinople, to hope for better success in a second. A 
draught of a letter from the ministry to the patriarch was for- 
warded to the Greek ambassador, and the special messenger, 
Misael Apostolides, by whom it was modified to meet with 
favour from the Great Church, and returned to Athens. There 
it was engrossed, signed, and again dispatched in a single night, 
accompanied by a letter from the Greek Synod. Respecting 
the latter, it is worthy of note, that the stated clerk of the 
synod, although at the time present in the capital, neither 
was summoned to the session nor signed this official document, 


* Pappadoukas, Commentary on the Greek Constitution, p. 140. 
+ Pharmakides, p. 13, etc. 
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being purposely neglected because of his well-known hostility 
to the entire scheme. The two letters were signed on the 
80th of May (O. S) 1850, and were received by the Greek 
ambassador, who hastened to announce the fact to the patriarch 
on the 4th of June. The latter consequently convened “the 
Great Synod in the great council chamber of the patriarchate 
of the Great Church of Christ,” on the sixteenth day of the 
same month ; at which time the newly-arrived documents were 
read, and formed the subject of deliberation. 

What were the contents of these letters? What did the 
ministry seek to obtain from the patriarch and his associates ¢ 
The inquiry is important, as it affects the question of ecclesiasti- 
cal independence. After an introduction expressive of reverence 
for the patriarch as first pastor (ojmevégxns) and spiritual father 
of the Catholic Orthodox Church, the ministry advert to the 
establishment of the independence of the Hellenic Church, a 
step dictated by the political events of 1821. The need of a 
national synod, they proceed to remark, next made itself felt, 
and it was accordingly constituted by law, similar to that 
which exists in Russia, to watch over the interests of the 
church. It is composed of five prelates, who, when inducted 
into office, swear to preserve the doctrinal unity of the church. 
This legislation was also confirmed by the second article of the 
Constitution of 1844. Under these circumstances the minis- 
try, in the name of the king, the clergy and the laity, request 
the Great Church, “ having approved this ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, and recognised the Holy Synod of the Hellenic kingdom 
erected in accordance with it, to receive it as a sister in Christ, 
blessing the work of the pious Greek nation, and to notify the 
other most blessed patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, of the same, that they may acknowledge 
and receive our Holy Synod as a sister of the same faith and 
to be held in equal honour.” The letter of the Holy Synod 
was conceived in very similar terms, but at less length. 

From the record of the proceedings of the “ Great Church,” 
which lies before us, we learn, that after an examination, in 
secret session, “of the grownds on which it was proper that 
the Orthodox Church of Greece should be honowred with the 
privileges possessed by Independent Churches according to 

_the canons,” “it seemed good to the Great and Holy Synod to 
free the metropolitan, arch-episcopal, and episcopal sees at 
present forming the Hellenic realm, dependent until now upon 
the most holy cecumenical see of Constantinople, from such 
dependence in future, and to proclaim them an independent 
Church on certain most just and necessary conditions.” A 
committee of three archbishops was appointed to draw up these 
conditions, which were reported, seven in number, to a sub- 
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sequent meeting. They were approved, and the same com- 
mittee was charged with the drafting of a Synodical Tome, or 
official decree, proclaiming the independence of the Hellenic 
Church, in which the same conditions were inserted. To the 
principal provisions of this highly interesting document we 
shall advert hereafter. 

The precious missive, engrossed on parchment, was signed 
by all the members of the Great Church that were present ; 
Anthimus, Patriarch of Constantinople, with five of his pre- 
decessors in that office, Cyril, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
thirteen other prelates. It was received by the Greek envoys 
with the greatest demonstrations of veneration, and carried in 
triumph to Athens. It was made the subject of panegyric by 
clergy and laity alike. Some styled it “the holy tome,” others, 
“the most holy” or “the most holy and worshipful tome.” A 
considerable party, it is true, opposed its reception as degrad- 
ing to the diginity, and subversive of the independence of the 
Hellenic Church ; but a change of adminstration happening at 
this time, placed its advocates in power. Mr Deliannes, the 
new minister of foreign and ecclesiastical affairs, so firmly 
espoused its adoption, as even to violate the 25th article of the 
Constitution, which ordains that treaties of the nature of the 
Tome shall be of no force until they receive the concurrence 
of both branches of the national legislature. Assuming the 
previously existing law respecting the church to be annulled, 
a royal proclamation was issued conflicting with it, and carry- 
ing out many of the provisions of the Tome. The appointment 
of members of the Holy Synod was made in an illegal manner. 
A letter of thanks was written to the patriarch, and a solemn 
service was celebrated in one of the principal churches of 
Athens, expressive of gratitude to the Most High for his good- 
ness to the kingdom of Greece. Nothing now remained to 
complete the success of the Tome, but its approval by the 
senate and house of representatives ; and although every step 
thus far taken had been a gross violation of the fundamental 
law of the realm, it seemed not improbable that a large majo- 
rity in both chambers could be secured in its favour. 

It was at this juncture that a new and formidable opponent 
arose. Early in May 1852, an anonymous volume appeared, 
entitled, “ The Synodical Tome ; or, Concerning Truth.” Up- 
ward of six hundred pages were here devoted to an analysis 
of the Tome, and to the discussion of the various topics it had 
started. In its masterly treatment of the subject was visible 
the hand of Theocletus Pharmakides, a man of liberal culture 
and ripe scholarship, and Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Otho. Although he held the post of clerk to the 
holy synod, he had long been known to be hostile to the party 
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advocating close union with Constantinople. Entertaining the 
views which he did of the hierarchy of the Eastern Church, he 
resolved not merely to act on the defensive, but to strike a blow 
at the corruptions which had gradually crept into the govern- 
ment of the church. He arraigns them at the bar of Scripture, 
reason, and ecclesiastical history. No longer can they take refuge 
in the prescriptive rights acquired during ages of ignorance and 
superstition. They must stand and be judged upon their own 
merits. Whatever the hierarchy has gained by an alliance 
with the civil power, or usurped contrary to the clear dictates 
of the word of God, is exposed with fearless determination. 
Every one in Athens was amazed at the hardihood of the old 
professor who ventured, single-handed, to oppose, or rather 
attack, the interests of so powerful a class. Many confi- 
dently expected that a decree of exeommunication would be 
hurled at the book and its author; and his friends, he tells us 
in the preface, had attempted to dissuade him from its pub- 
lication. But he laughed at their fears. “'Phe book, we an- 
swered, contains nothing deserving of excommunication and 
cursing. But if it be indeed excommunicated and cursed, its 
anathematizers themselves will repent of it; because, first, we 
shall show, from the holy canons, to all the body of the ortho- 
dox, who those are that excommunicate and anathematize ; 
and, secondly, we shall explain what excommunication and 
the anathema are, upon whom they are inflicted, what are 
their results, etc., and this does not suit their interests, for 
these are their means of subsistence.”* 

Our limits will not permit us to examine in much detail 
this valuable production, whose claims to a careful perusal are 
not confined to its important influence in determining the 
present posture of the Hellenic Church. Professor Pharma- 
kides maintains, in the first place, that the Tome was not what 
the Greek ministry and synod had sought. They asked a 
friendly acknowledgment of the independence which they had 
enjoyed for nearly thirty years, and of the validity of the rites 
that had been performed, and the enactments that had been 
framed. Far from granting such a recognition, the patriarch 
had impliedly denied their validity, and re-affirmed that, until 
the publication of the Tome, the Hellenic Church was still 
. subject to his ecclesiastical authority. Presuming on these 
premises, he had proceeded, in virtue of the rights he claimed, 
to constitute this portion of his jurisdiction independent. 
Even this concession, however, was not absolute, but was made 
upon certain “ most necessary conditions.” These were prin- 
cipally the following: 1. The establishment of a perpetual 
synod consisting of bishops, succeeding one another according 

* Pharmakides, p. 9. 
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to seniority of ordination, to be the highest ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and to govern the affairs of the church, free from all 
secular interference. 2. The sending of the customary com- 
munication to the Patriarch by the President of the Synod 
when elevated to that station. 3. The insertion of prayers 
for the patriarch and the whole body of the orthodox in the 
public litanies. 4. The “holy anointing oil” used in baptism 
to be brought from Constantinople as often as required. 5. 
The framing of regulations by the Synod of Greece respecting 
the number and choice of bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
respecting marraige, divorce, monasteries, the education of the 
clergy, the preaching of the word of God, and the censure of 
improper books. 6. The consultation of the patriarch and his 
council in all difficult matters where advice was needed.* 

It was evident to the Athenian Professor that the turning 
point in this discussion was the claim of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the Synod over which he presided, to a superior 
rank and authority in the Christian Church. For if that 
claim were founded on an adequate basis, the Hellenic Church, 
in declaring itself independent, assumed a schismatical attitude, 
and nothing but his sanction could give validity to any of its 
acts. Tothe examination of this subject therefore, our author 
devotes a considerable portion of his work, from which we 
shall make a few extracts. ' 

The Synodical Tome, in a preamble wherein the unity of the 
Christian Church is set forth, thus discourses respecting the 
origin of its officers: “The Holy Ghost which gave some 
apostles; some prophets; some pastors and teachers; as by the 
imposition of hands of the holy apostles He hath appointed in 
the ministry of the faith, some bishops ; some elders ; and some 
deacons: so the same Spirit, by the determination of the holy 
cecumenical councils, hath alsoin the dispensation of Unity esta- 
blished some patriarchs ; some arch-bishops and metropolitans ; 
some, arch-presbyters and arch-deacons, “etc. ‘‘What, therefore,” 
exclaims Professor Pharmakides, “all sensible men, of former 
ages and of this, all that are familiar with the ancient polity 
of the church and with ecclesiastical history, attribute to 
human vain-glory and ambition, this the senseless [compiler 
of the Tome] impiously ascribes to the Holy Ghost.” 

Our author enters fearlessly into an extended examination 
of the constitution of the Christian Church, beginning at the 
time of its foundation. ‘“ The government introduced into the 
church by the holy apostles was democratic, and this is ac- 
knowledged by sacred history itself.” “No other form of 
government befitted the Church of Christ, founded on equality 
and fraternity. At that time there were neither metropolitans, 

* Phamakides, pp. 33, 34. t Ibid., p. 174. } Ibid., p. 175. 
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nor archbishops, nor exarchs, nor patriarchs, nor popes. Each 
church, whether ministered to by a bishop and an elder or 
elders, or by an elder or elders alone, was then independent 
and governed by itself. The subjection of one church to 
another was unknown in the time of the apostles. None had 
any authority over another. But equality and prormeng, red 
ness are displeasing to human vain-glory and ambition. ere- 
fore, scarce had the apostles died, when these [vices] over- 
turned the primitive form of government, and changed it into 
an aristocracy. This occurred probably at the commencement, 
or in the first half of the second century.”* 

In this revolution, Professor Pharmakides represents the 
bishops of the cities as the chief instruments. Besides the in- 
fluence which the greater size of their spiritual flocks naturally 
gave to them, they were favoured in their attempts to subject 
the neighbouring inferior churches, by the councils or synods, 
which began to be convened between the years A. D. 160 and 
170, first in Phrygia, and afterwards in other provinces of the 
Roman Empire. As these bodies met in the principal city, 
the bishop of that church obtained without opposition the 
office of permanent president ; and hence, in process of time, 
a certain superiority came to be accorded to him. The powers 
of the archbishop or metropolitan were not derived, says our 
author, from the canons of any council; but after they had 
been conceded by custom, they were confirmed by the councils. 
To prove this assertion, he cites the express words of the 
Council of Antioch, A. D. 341: “The bishop residing in the 
metropolis should know (or recognise) the bishop in each pro- 
vince, and assume the care of the entire province, because all 
that have business assemble from all quarters to the metropolis.” 
“The reason, therefore,” says Mr Pharmakides, “for the crea- 
tion of metropolitans was not divine, but human. Habit led 
the way, and the canon was subsequently framed.”+ 

Yet even after this period, Professor Pharmakides proceeds 
to remark, while each metropolitan possessed a certain superi- 
ority over the other bishops of his province, he was himself 
independent of all other metropolitans. This is proved by a 
quotation from Balsamon, Patriarch of Antioch, one of the 
great authorities of the Greek Church on canon law; who in 
the 2d canon of the 2d CEcumenical Council observes, “ that 
it will be seen from the present canon, that of old all the me- 
tropolitans were independent, and were consecrated by their 
own synods.” The very name metropolitan was unknown dur- 
ing the first three centuries, and appears for the first time in 
the records of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325.{ 

The Athenian professor traces the progress of the hierarchy, 

* Pharmakides, p. 177. + Ibid , 180 t Ibid., 183. 
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in the distinctions of rank that arose in the next place between 
the metropolitans. To this result, he tells us, various circum- 
stances contributed. The Bishops of Rome, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, Ephesus, and Corinth, on account of the superior politi- 
cal importance of those cities, assumed authority over other 
metropolitans, and thus extended their own jurisdiction. 
“Again we say, and shall often have occasion to repeat the 
remark, that vain glory and ambition know no bounds. This 
fraudulent appropriation of more extensive authority and juris- 
diction occurred in accordance with usage. But usage is 
readily changed iuto law. when opportunity is afforded it. An 
opportunity was afforded, and this usage actually became a 
law.” Taking the Archbishop of Alexandria as an instance, 
we find that he had, of his own accord, seized upon the eccle- 
siastical government of the whole of Egypt, and that all the 
churches were subject to him. When a single bishop ventured 
to question his right, and dared to ordain without his consent, 
the Council of Nice was called upon to settle the dispute be- 
tween the two prelates. Its decision was given in these words: 
“ Let the ancient usages prevail in Egypt, Libya, and Penta- 
polis, so that the Bishop of Alexandria shall have authority 
over these; since this also is customary for the Bishop of 
Rome.” Professor Pharmakides well observes, that “the pre- 
rogative of the Apostle Peter is not even taken into considera- 
tion in this canon. The precedence of the bishopric of Rome 
is due to the precedence of the city, and not to the fabulous 
precedence of Peter, who never was Bishop of Rome, or even , 
of Antioch.”* 

The changes introduced into church polity consequent upon 
the remodelling of the civil government of the empire by Con- 
stantine the Great, constitute the next topic of inquiry. The 
bishops of the capitals of provinces and exarchies assumed 
powers analogous to those of the governors, and even mimicked 
their titles ; “acting,” says Professor Pramakides, “as though 
our Lord had said, ‘ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them ; and they that are great exercise 
authority over them : so shall it also be among you. ”t The 
second General Council found these alterations already con- 
summated ; and, making a virtue of necessity, recognised their 
existence, only that it might set bounds tothe ambition of those 
higher dignitaries, who were simultaneously seeking to aggran- 
dise themselves by invading the provinces of their neighbours. 

The growth of the power of the Bishop of Byzantium was 
singularly rapid, and this again is made the subject of special 
investigation. At first subject to the spiritual authority of the 
metropolitan of the Thracian city of Heraclea, when Constan- 


* Pharmakides, p. 185. + Ibid. p. 187. 
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tinople succeeded imperial Rome as the seat of government, 
he became independent of his former superior; and not long 
after, the second General Council, by request of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, exalted him to a rank inferior only to 
that of the Bishop of Rome. But by this decree he obtained 
no jurisdiction. “What he did not obtain at that time in a 
canonical manner, he afterward obtained uncanonically. And 
what is uncanonical is readily changed into canonical, when 
an opportunity is offered, and the violator of the canons is 
powerful.”* During the seventy years that intervened between 
the Councils of Constantinople and Chalcedon, the newly ele- 
vated archbishop succeeded in securing a practical superiority 
over his neighbours; and, at the latter, it was no difficult thing 
to obtain an acknowledgment of his supremacy over the three 
provinces of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace. 

The title of patriarch, which the author of the Synodical 
Tome ascribes to the Holy Ghost, manifesting his will through 
the holy ecumenical council, Professor Pharmakides demon- 
strates from ecclesiastical history to be of much later inven- 
tion; citing the words of the distinguished historian and 
metropolitan of Athens, Meletius, who says of the titles of 
patriarchs, archbishops, &c., that ‘“‘they were invented—as 
would they had not been—by the vain-glory and ambition of 
subsequent ages.” t 

“Tf, therefore,” observes Professor Pharmakides in conclu- 
sion, “the cecumenical councils did not appoint patriarchs, 
archbishops, and metropolitans, how did they appoint arch- 
presbyters and arch-deacons, according to the silly compiler of 
the Synodical Tome? Is not all this evidently empty bab- 
bling? How does he venture to attribute to the Holy Ghost 
what is the invention of man, the offspring of human vain- 
glory?” “If we too possessed the impiety of the compiler of 
the Synodical Tome, we would say that he also wrote under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. But far be from us such 
blasphemy! He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost 
hath never forgiveness.” 

Having thus disposed of the arrogant pretensions of the See 
of Constantinople, in virtue of which it claimed the right to 
exercise authority over the universal church, Mr Pharmakides 
proceeds to a minute examination of the circumstances attend- 
ing the drafting of the Tome, of its own character, and of the 
condition it contains respecting the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Hellenic Church. The latter he condemns as 
destined, if acquiesced in, to establish an imperium in imperio. 
He justly ridicules the synod which, while it directs the 
government of the Church of Greece to be administered by a 


* Pharmakides, p. 191. + Ibid., p. 203. 
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perpetual synod of prelates, permits this very decree to be 
signed by five ex-patriarchs of Constantinople. But when the 
Tome goes on to stipulate that this synod is to be supreme, 
and free from all secular interference, it is shown to array it- 
self in direct opposition to the national law of July 23. 1833, 
which places it “under the sovereignty of the king ;” and to 
the constant teachings of ecclesiastical history in reference to 
the practice of the church. Professor Pharmakides considers 
this point of so great importance, that he devotes over one 
hundred pages to the illustration of the immense influence 
which, from the days of the first Christian emperors, the civil 
government has exerted in the Church. Respecting the obli- 
gations imposed by the Tome upon the Synod of Greece, our 
author shews that they are unwarranted by the customs of 
the Church, and derogatory to the dignity of an independent 
body. For instance, the patriarch directs the Hellenic Synod 
to submit to his judgment all difficult cases in which counsel 
is required, but makes no mention of reciprocity on his own 
part. The holy anointing oil, which, according to the Tome, 
must be obtained from Constantinople, is proved to be desti- 
tute of a Biblical origin, though its use is now necessary in 
the Greek rite of baptism ; but its composition has never by 
any canon been forbidden to the priesthood, much less to all 
except the patriarch. 

We consider worthy of special attention the remarks ot 
Professor Pharmakides, on pages 570-577, in reference to the 
deplorable neglect of the preaching of the Word of God in the 
Oriental Church. This duty he conceives as belonging exclu- 
sively to bishops, one of whose great qualifications, according 
to St Paul, is aptness to teach ; and to such presbyters and 
deacons as are authorized by them. And he states that, 
while the Church of Constantinople has made no efforts to 
remedy the almost total neglect of this essential obligation, 
steps have been taken in that direction by that of Greece.* 

The work of Professor Pharmakides was destined to prove 


* We cannot forbear transcribing a few sentences from the indignant descrip- 
tion of the Oriental hierarchy given by Professor Pharmakides, in this connec- 
tion. ‘But, unfortunately, the Word of God is bound among these pastors! 
The tongue of these holy pastors cleaves, dry and immovable, to the roof of 
their mouths! Why? Is it because the spiritual authority is in captivity to 
the civil, as some wise dignitary foolishly asserts? But the Word of God has 
never been bound by the secular power among the pastors either of Greece or 
of Turkey. The mouth of the teachers of the faith has, therefore, been stopped, 
and their tongue has cleaved, dry and immovable, to the roof of their mouths, 
not because the spiritual authority is in captivity to the civil, but because the 
teachers are wholly ignorant and unlearned The so-called bishops of the 
Eastern Church being of such extraction as this, for the most part, having 
generally no education, and having as their sole occupation the amassing of 
gold to minister to their luxury, how can they preach the Word of God accord- 
ing to their sacred obligations ? ”"—Page 174. 
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the final blow to the Synodical Tome against which it-was 
directed. The fruit of so much artifice and priestly craft was 
quietly dropped, and a law completely at variance with its 
provisions was introduced, and passed by both Chambers of 
the Legislature, with scarcely a dissentient voice. The entire 
kingdom was now to be divided into twenty-four dioceses, to 
be filled by one metropolitan, ten archbishops, and thirteen 
bishops. The Holy Synod retained its former constitution, 
and new bishops were to be chosen and consecrated as soon as 
practicable, the king, in each instance, selecting one of the 
three candidates presented by the Synod.* 

By the rejection of the Tome, the.ecclesiastical independence 
of the Hellenic kingdom has been established on a firm, and, 
humanly speaking, immovable foundation. The yoke of the 
patriarch had, indeed, been shaken off nearly thirty years 
before, and the independence of the church formally pro- 
claimed by the law of 1833, and re-affirmed in the constitu- 
tion of 1844. But the emission of the Tome was designed to 
renew its subjection to a foreign court and an alien primate. 
In proportion as the attempt was adroit and insidious, the 
rebuff was signal. Where so many in the community were at 
first disposed to favour its acceptance, in the end it numbered 
a very few supporters. 

The principal agent in the accomplishment of this result 
was, as we have seen, Theocletus Pharmakides. Having studied 
in his youth for several years in a Protestant University of 
Germany, under the influence of evangelical professors, he 
there imbibed more torrect views than most of his countrymen 
possess, of the nature and government of the Christian 
Church. A profound study of ecclesiastical history has 
opened to him an exhaustless arsenal from which to draw 
weapons for demolishing the baseless fabric of superstition and 
priestly assumption. In their use he is free, and almost 
reckless. His opponents are treated with an unsparing seve- 
rity that is justly deserved, but not always necessary. Nota 
flaw in their arguments remains unnoticed, and so complete 
and thorough is his demonstration, that the candid reader 
rises from a careful perusal of his work fully persuaded of the 
impregnability of his more important positions ; a persuasion 
which none of the numerous rejoinders by G. A. Mavrocorda- 
tos and others can shake. 

At the same time, it should not be forgotten that Pharma- 
kides is a reformer only in respect to some externals. While, 
from his education, we cannot doubt his personal conviction of 
the correctness of that system of truth which, in its essential 
features, is common to the whole Protestant Church, on doc- 

* "EQ rod Aaod, pp. 999, 1002, 
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trinal points he maintains an entire and significant silence. 
We are not aware that a single corruption of the Christian 
faith is unmasked, and when we watch the masterly ability 
with which the growth of a lordly hierarchy from primitive 
equality is exhibited, we regret that the still more important 
doctrinal defections and loss of spiritual life are left untouched. 
The place of a Luther in the Christian Church can be filled 
only by one who, like him, has been led by the Divine Spirit 
from dependence on forms and works of righteousness, to a 
clear and vital apprehension of the doctrine of justification by 
faith. This, not learning or native talent, is the test of the 
reformer, as it has been said to be that of the church. May 
men trained in the school of Luther soon arise, to commence 
in Greece, by the blessing of God, a work similar to the great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century in Western Europe ! 


Art. V.—Final Destruction of the Earth by Fire. 


Tue final destruction of our world by fire is a doctrine of reve- 
lation. Nothing can be more clear or definite, nothing more 
unequivocal, than the language used by St Peter touching this 
subject :—‘ But the heavens and the earth which are now, by 
the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. .. . But 
the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up. Seeing, then, that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, wherein 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat?” (2 Peter iii. 7-12.) Although 
no clear statement is made of this doctrine in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, yet the Jews held it among their traditions. 
According to Josephus, it was revealed to Adam, who pre- 
dicted that the world would be twice destroyed,—once by 
water, and ultimately by the force of fire. Antiquities, book 
i. chap. ii. sec. 3. 

That such a revelation was made by Jehovah to some of the 
antediluvians, is probable from the tradition which prevailed 
quite generally among the ancient nations, among all the his- 
tory of whose opinions have come down to us. It was 
believed and taught by the Greek philosophers, especially the 
Stoics and Epicureans. That it pervaded the Eastern philo- 
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sophy may be inferred from the distorted traces of it which 
may still be found in the various forms of religion that have 
sprung up in the same lands, inheriting the opinions of 
antiquity. 

Ovid, a distinguished Latin poet, who flourished about a 
quarter of a century before the Christian era, expressed, in his 
immortal verse, the tradition of the Roman Empire relating 
to this subject, which is thus translated by Dryden : 


“Remembering in the fates a time when fire 
Should to the battlements of heaven aspire ; 
And all his blazing world above should burn, 
And all the inferior globe to cinders turn.” 


The scene of the above is laid far back in the past. Jupiter 
is about to destroy, with his lightnings, the existing race of 
men, on account of their great wickedness ; but calling to mind 
this ancient prediction, he lays aside his wrathful thunder- 
bolts, and determines to destory them by a flood. Thus we 
see that among the heathen, both ancient and modern, in lands 
widely separated from each other, among nations not only 
ignorant of the Scriptures, but without intercouse with each 
other since the confusion of tongues, the opinion has prevailed 
in common with Christians, that the world is to be destroyed 
by fire. Admit that it was revealed from heaven to some of 
the patriarchs when “the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech,” and the prevalence of this belief is easily 
and sufficiently accounted for. Deny it, and all is inexplicable 
mystery. 

It may be gratifying to the Christian to recognise the exis- 
tence of this tradition among pagan nations, and to trace it 
through devious windings back to the source whence it came 
—the source of all true revelation; but he has a more sure 
word of prophecy on which to found his belief of the final dis- 
solution of all things. To him the declaration of an inspired 
apostle is “the word of God.” He is convinced by this most 
substantial of all arguments: ‘“ God hath said so, therefore it 
is true.” To an intelligent faith, this is moral demonstration, 
and secures an unwavering assent. 

Yet there are those who reject, wholly or in part, the doc- 
trine referred to, of the final and complete dissolution of our 
world. Such a superficial scepticism may be founded, partly 
upon a corrupt desire of the heart that it may not be so, and 
partly upon a false conception of the intellect that it is either 
impossible, or contrary to the nature of things. Such a sce 
ticism exists, and is lurking around the outskirts of the Chris- 
tian Church, and to some extent, we fear, within its pale. It 
affects, at least in some localities, a class of well-meaning 
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young men, who would shudder at the idea of becoming, or of 
being called, infidels. It is for this class more especially that 
- we submit this paper. Representatives of this class of persons 
existed even in the days of the apostles. Their descendants, 
the scoffers, will, doubtless, to the end of time, continue to 
come in the same spirit. In the preaching of that day, as now, 
the destruction of the world was associated with the second 
advent of Christ. Some unwisely fixed the time of his coming 
as near at hand, and when the appointed season had passed, 
the ancient sceptics tauntingly replied: “Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 

The uniform stability of nature was to them a sufficient as- 
surance that the present order of things would continue for- 
ever, that the solid foundations of earth could not be shaken, 
that its mighty masses of rock and sea could never be over- 
come by fire. For such a conclusion as this, there is, doubt- 
less, some outward seeming. So stable and uniform is nature 
in all her movements and operations, that the skilful mathe- 
matician can tell the exact moment of an eclipse of the sun 
or moon ; of the transit or occultation of a given star, which 
occurred six thousand years ago; and if the same state of 
things should continue so long, he can exactly calculate every 
similar event for ten thousand years to come. 

Observing this uniform regularity and precision in the opera- 
tion of nature, the young novitiate in science and philosophy 
is strangely prone to lose sight of God, and forget the power 
that first made and still moves the universe. Amazed and 
bewildered by what he contemplates, he mistakes effects for 
cause, and the uniform law of movement for the constantly 
moving force. How true the remark of Bacon, that prince of 
philosophers: “ A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to 
atheism ;” and no less true when he added: “ But depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 

We are of those who believe that science, truly so called, 
when rightly understood, nowhere presents any real obstacle 
to the fulfilment of any prophecy in the Scriptures, or con- 
tradicts any truth therein revealed. We believe that the tes- 
timony which nature and science are now giving, independent 
of the Scriptures, amounts to strong presumptive evidence 
that the world is approaching its final conflagration. To some 
points in this testimony we wish briefly to refer. 

1. If this globe should be finally destroyed by fire, it is 
nothing more than we have reason to believe has already hap- 
pened to other worlds which were once in sight of ours. 

It is said that, “in the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, on passing 
from his chemical laboratory to his observatory through the 
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court of his house, observed in the constellation Cassiopeia, at 
a place where he had formerly seen but very small stars, a new 
star of uncommon magnitude. It was so bright that it sur- 
passed Jupiter and even Venus in splendour, and was visible 
in the daytime. It seemed to be a world on fire; and for 
sixteen months it continued to blaze and shine, until at length 
it faded away and ceased to be visible.” Never since that 
time, as the telescope, while exploring the heavens, has stopped 
to gaze upon that place, has any trace or remains of that star 
been discovered. Recent improvements in the science of 
optics have vastly augmented the power of the telescope to 
penetrate the azure depths of heaven. The distant am nthe 
which La Place, and many modern astronomers, thought to be 
but gaseous clouds, floating in the depths of ether, and the ma- 
terials out of which worlds were formed, the telescope has 
recently resolved into magnificent suns, the centres of new 
solar systems, so remote from us that their commingling rays 
of light made them appear to our optics like extensive beds of 
star dust. But when sought by all this augmented, far-reach- 
ing, space-penetrating power, no traces have been discovered 
of that lost world. Was that, think ye, the day of judgment 
to the inhabitants of some distant sphere, whose probation 
being ended, its heavens were wrapped in fire, and its elements 
were dissolved by fervent heat? It is stated that, within the 
last three centuries, thirteen fixed stars have, like that one, 
disappeared from the heavens. Blank desolation now reigns 
where once they swept through the mighty cycles, joining their 
harmony with the music of the spheres. 

With these analogies from nature, who can say that a simi- 
lar event may not overtake this planet, when being on fire it 
shall go flaming through the void, a beacon light of destiny to 
other spheres, and when, exploding like a rocket, it shall go 
out in darkness, adding another to the catalogue of extinct 
worlds? Analogy, tradition, and Scripture, say that it will be 
so. Weshould, therefore, “be looking for,” as we are evidently 
“hastening unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat.” 

2. Such an event will appear still more probable, if we turn 
our attention to the geology of our globe. The probability 
that the interior of the earth is a molten mass of matter—a 
vast ocean of liquid fire—is now generally admitted by geolo- 
gists and scientific men in both hemispheres, A great variety 
of experiments made in different parts of the earth, proves 
that heat increases as we descend from the surface towards the 
centre. In delving for mines of coal, iron, salt, lead, and other 
ores, the earth’s crust has been penetrated to the depth of two 
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or three thousand feet. Although the increase of heat is not 
uniform in all places where experiments have been made, yet 
its average rate is about one degree for every fifty feet in depth, 
as we descend on a line perpendicular to the surface. With 
this rate of increase, at the depth of seventy miles, there would 
be more than seven thousand degrees of heat. This would 
probably be sufficient to melt, and to keep in a liquid state, 
any material substance either known to the chemist or to be 
found in the mineral kingdom. 

Geologists differ considerably in their opinions as to the 
probable thickness of the earth’s crust, which separates us from 
the fiery sea within. Some think it is not more than thirty 
miles ; others, fifty ; a few much further than that. One has 
calculated that we are at least eight hundred miles from this 
seething caldron. The truth is doubtless somewhere between 
these extremes. But suppose the crust be eight hundred miles 
in thickness; we should then have a globe of fire within the 
earth more than six thousand miles in diameter. What an 
ocean that would be, six thousand miles long by six thousand 
wide, with a mean depth of three thousand miles. The pro- 
bability would seem to be that the crust of the earth is less 
than one hundred miles in thickness. On either supposition, 
what a mass of fire is pent up beneath our feet! perhaps eating 
its way slowly toward the surface, rolling and tumbling in its 
fury and wearing away something from the lower strata at 
every revolution of the earth. Here surely are prepared mate- 
rials for a future conflagration. The testimony of geology 
already given, is sufficient at least to raise the presumption, 
that the train may now be laid, the match already lighted, 
and the slow fires creeping stealthily along, like a thief in the 
night, toward the magazine of the world, for a final and terrific 
explosion. Why all these fires within? Who can say that 
they are not kept there by the Omnipotent hand, for the very 
purpose mentioned by St Peter—the ultimate dissolution of 
our world ? 

But there are other natural phenomena which greatly 
strengthen, if they do not demonstrate, the truth of this theory 
of a vast interior ocean of fire. Volcanoes, or burning moun- 
tains, have been known in all ages of the world, and in nearly 
every section of the globe. From their open craters issue 
smoke, steam, and sulphurous gases, sometimes cinders, and 
flames, and torrents of red hot lava. 

Three hundred of these volcanoes are known to have been 
in operation in modern times. These craters may serve as 
smoke-pipes and safety-valves, to carry off steam from that vast 
boiler within, which otherwise might endanger the safety of 
our planet. But for these numerous vents, for aught we 
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know, the globe would be rent into fragments before its ap- 
pointed time. 

The amount of lava occasionally poured forth at a single 
eruption, is sufficient to prove that there isan immense supply 
of it somewhere beneath the surface. 


“At an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1794, the flowing lava 
spread over five thousand acres of beautiful vineyards and cultivated 
fields. At another eruption of the same mountain, in a.p, 94, the 
cities Herculaneum and Pompeii were completely overwhelmed by 
the ashes, cinders, and red-hot lava. The sun’s light was totally 
obscured for two days throughout Naples. Great quantities of 
ashes and sulphurous smoke were carried not only to Rome, but even 
beyond the Mediterranean Sea into Africa, a distance of more than 
three hundred miles.”— World’s Progress, p. 580. 


But the most tremendous volcanic eruption ever known to 
have taken place, occurred in Iceland, a.p. 1783. For a time 
it was Geel that the whole island would be rent in pieces. 
Three ‘fire spouts broke out of Mount Scapta Jocul, which, 
after rising high in the air, formed a torrent of burning lava, 
that flowed steadily for six weeks, and ran a distance of sixty 
miles to the sea, in a broken breadth of nearly twelve miles, 
and in some places sixty feet deep. Twelve river beds were 
completely filled, and the rivers dried up. Twenty-one vil- 
os were wholly ——— by water or fire, and thirty-four 
others greatly injured. e have not space to refer to others 
that have occurred. There are many of them on record. 
Enough already has been shewn to prove, that there is an 
immense fountain of burning molten matter somewhere, which 
supplies material fur these numerous eruptions. The fact that 
they occur in nearly all latitudes and longitudes of the earth, 
that they are continually in operation somewhere, seems to 
point, as with a finger of demonstration, from every quarter, 
he a central sea of fire pent up within the bowels of the 
earth. 

In close connection with the foregoing, are the phenomena 
of earthquakes. Like volcanoes, they tee occurred in all 
ages, and their shocks have been felt in all parts of the world. 
At such times the earth is seized with a violent trembling, the 
surface rises and falls suddenly, as if lashed by the billows of 
an underlying tempest-tossed ocean. Occasionally these shocks 
are so great that houses are demolished by them ; the walls of 
cities are thrown down ; sometimes the earth opens, flames of 
fire and boiling water gush forth, while thousands of unfortu- 
nate victims are swallowed by the yawning cavern below. In 
Sicily, in 1693, fifty-four towns and cities, and three hundred 
villages, were overturned by an earthquake, when the whole 
eity of Catania, with its eighteen thousand inhabitants, en- 
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tirely disappeared. In a.p. 742, an earthquake occurred which 
-Shook Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor. Five hundred cities 
were destroyed, and the destruction of life surpassed all calcu- 
lation.* Sometimes a whole continent feels the dreadful sen- 
sation for thousands of miles around. The theory that now 
pee among scientific men, and one consistent with the 

nown facts in the case, is, that earthquakes are caused by the 
action of a liquid fiery ocean somewhere within the earth. An 
ingenious French philosopher; M. Alexis Perrey, Professor in 
the Faculty of Sciences at Dijon, has recently submitted to 
the French Academy a paper “On the Relations which may 
exist between the Frequency of Earthquakes and the Age of 
the Moon,” and “On the Frequency of Earthquakes relative 
to the Times of the Moon’s passing the Meridian.” In this 
paper the learned professor would account for the phenomena 
of earthquakes by the action of a tide wave on the internal 
ocean, produced by the joint influence of the sun and moon’s 
attraction, acting upon and through the crust of the earth, 
similar to that produced by the same influences on the exte- 
rior ocean. It was very natural and easy for a philosophic 
mind to perceive, that if the centre of the earth is in a pasty 
or liquid state, the same influences which cause the tides must 
affect, though not so powerfully, the yielding mass within. 
We have neither time nor space to discuss the merits of this 
question here. We would simply add, that the theory already 
has the sanction of great names, and is now attracting the 
serious attention of scientific men on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Professor Perrey has made out tables of all the earth- 
quakes which have occurred since 1801, and finds that the 
time and place of their occurrence closely corresponds with 
the position of the moon, and also that the greatness or light- 
ness of their shocks have their explanations in harmony with 
his theory. He has been requested to extend his investigation, 
and make out tables of earthquakes which happened prior to 
1801. 

We do not claim, in this paper, that it is fully demon- 
strated, as yet, that the interior of our globe is a mass of liquid 
fire. We only claim that, in the present stage of the argu- 
ment, founded upon the facts and principles of science, the 
presumption and probabilities in that direction are very 
strong. Hence, we say, from the testimony of nature and 
science, it is quite evident that there can be no want of fire, 
and of fire in sufficient quantities, to produce the predicted 
conflagration. 

3. The probability of a complete dissolution of the earth is still 
more increased, when we take into the account the chemistry of 

* See Earthquakes, World’s Progress. 
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the globe. According to the known principles of chemistry, 
is the earth capable of such a dissolution by fire, as is set 
forth in the language of the apostle? From the experiments 
which have been made, it is now universally admitted by 
chemists, that any and all inorganic substances found upon 
the surface or in the earth, can, by heat, be reduced to a liquid 
state. Seven thousand degrees of heat are supposed to be 
sufficient to accomplish this, to melt any mineral substance. 
Recent experiments prove that the solid granite, and the 
quartz-rock, by the application of heat, can be reduced to a 
liquid, as clear and transparent as the purest spring water. It 
is also universally admitted, if not fully proved, that when 
any substance has been reduced to a liquid state, it can be 
still farther dissipated into gases. To reduce the whole to a 
single proposition, we would say: by the application of a suf- 
ficient degree of heat, all inorganic mineral substances can be 
reduced, first to a liquid, and then to a gaseous state. All 
vegetable and animal substances readily fall a prey to fire; 
which consumes and dissipates them. Thus far science pre- 
sents no obstacle to the complete dissolution of the solid por- 
tions of the earth. But how shall we dispose of the water, 
which covers about three-fourths of the earth’s surface? Be- 
sides this, large quantities are held in solution in the upper 
air in the form of mist, vapour, and clouds. Can this univer- 
sal extinguisher of fire be made to burn? If not, we do not 
see how the declaration of the apostle can be accomplished, 
though we might still implicitly believe the inspired word. 
To this question the recent developments of science presents 
an easy solution. It has long been known that water. is the 
composition of two elements or gases— oxygen and hydrogen ; 
that water can be decomposed or separated into its original 
gases ; and that when thus separated, hydrogen is highly com- 
bustible, and oxygen is the great supporter of combustion. 
Also oxygen may be burned in an atmosphere of hydrogen or 
sulphur, as well as sulphur and hydrogen in an atmosphere of 
oxygen.* In a word, oxygen and hydrogen are each combus- 
tible and mutually supporters of combustion. All that is 
wanting to wrap the earth in flames, is simply to separate the 
great bodies of water in the earth and air, into their compo- 
_ nent gases, and then to ignite them. No rational theist can 
doubt the power of God to produce in a moment such a change 
in the elements which compose the waters of the globe, if he 
saw fit todo so. None can doubt, that in the twinkling of an 
eye, he could then set the heavens and earth in a blaze by his 
lightnings. These gases, when unconfined, are very expansive 


* See Kane’s Chemistry, pp. 178, 238. 
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ry the whole waters of the globe at once decomposed, 
the heavens on all sides filled to the top of the atmosphere 
with the expanding oxygen and hydrogen, and a sheet of flame 
fifty miles high, kindled around this earth, would it not pre- 
pare the way for a sublime and awful conflagration? Ac- 
cording to the testimony of science on this point, the waters, 
though so vast in extent, constitute no obstacle to the burning 
up of the world; but, on the other hand, are materials in 
waiting, evidently prepared for the occasion. Yet they are so 
in God's keeping that we need have no fear of man, or even of 
Satan, applying the torch, to precipitate that day of fire upon 
us before the appointed time. 

The chemist knows that water may be decomposed, under 
some circumstances, by the agency of electricity. It is also 
known that the earth is a great electrical battery, in which 
electricity may be elaborated and stored up in vast quantities. 
What part electricity now plays in the great economy of 
nature, and what part it will then play in the world’s dissolu- 
tion, of course must be left chiefly to conjecture. For aught 
we know, God may employ it as the agent for destroying the 
equilibrium of nature, for changing the organic laws of com- 
bination, for dissolving the mysterious union between hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and for precipitating those inflammable gases 
at once upon the world. It is very evident from the Scrip- 
tures, that lightnings will be actively employed on that day of 
physical doom. The apostle says that “the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise.” We can readily conceive that it 
will be so. It would be difficult to conceive it otherwise. 
When the electricity which has long slumbered in the bosom 
of the earth shall, at the voice of God, dart forth in every 
direction through earth, sea, and air, have we not at hand ma- 
terials for such a concert of thunders as never yet broke upon 
the human ear, nor shook the earth and heaven? When this 
shall take place, when the new-made flames without shall vie 
with the imprisoned fires within the earth, when God shall 
give the signal by his awful thunders, we may well imagine 
that the earthquake will lift up its mighty voices, while the 
whole globe is rending into fragments. It would seem that 
God has often given intimations of what the inhabitants of the 
earth might expect and fear. The mighty throes within, that 
so frequently shake our globe, find relief and rest only by the 
terrible eruptions of volcanoes, or immense openings of the 
surface. Suppose these vents should be suddenly closed, or 
the internal explosive gases should rapidly accumulate, how 
easily, if God so willed it, the crust of the earth, the solid globe 
itself, might be shivered into atoms. The deep-rooted moun- 
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tains, torn from their rocky beds, may literally fulfil this 
line of the poet’s— 


“ And mountains are on mountains hurl’d ;” 


when the everlasting foundations of granite are breaking up 
and melting amid the judgment fires. As mass after mass, 
fragment after fragment, mountain after mountain, shall fall 
back from the distant point to which it had been thrown by 
the exploding force, into the liquid ocean now bereft of its 
external covering, all will doubtless melt down and mingle 
together in one common mass. 

4. A question may here be raised as to the extent of the 
destruction which awaits our globe.. Some have thought that 
utter annihilation of the matter, as well as of the form, of the 
earth would take place, that all would return back into the 
original nihility from which God called it. Others have sup- 
posed that great fires would be kindled about the earth, that 
all combustible materials upon its surface would be consumed, 
that.the soil to a few feet in depth would be burned up; but 
that the solid structure, the great mass of the world, would 
remain. That it would come out of the fires, like gold, puri- 
fied, and be constituted the permanent home of the saints ; 
that here Christ would take up his everlasting abode, and the 
heaven of Scripture, with its indescribable glory and bliss, 
would be located in this little planet. There are doubtless 
many who thus believe at the present day. This opinion seems 
to have been influenced very much by the imperfect ideas of 
science which have prevailed, rather than by the plain teach- 
ings of Scripture. It has been taken for granted that water 
was incombustible; that the metals, though melted, would 
remain; that the deep and extensive beds of igneous rock 
would not feel the touch of fire. As it regards the first opinion, 
the principles of science, so far as they are known, give no 
encouragement to the idea of the annihilation of a single par- 
ticle of matter. On the other hand, the presumptions are all 
against it. We do not call in question the power of God to 
annihilate matter, if he were disposed to do it, any more than 
we question his power to annihilate souls or spirits. To the 
Divine mind, there may be the same reasons for annihilating 
the one as the other ; and as the Scriptures guard us against 
believing in the annihilation of souls, even the souls of the 
wicked, so analogy and science would make us slow to admit 
the slightest probability of the annihilation of matter. The 
forms and combinations of matter are constantly changing 
before our eyes; and all the changes which inspiration calls 
for may take place, without involving the destruction of a 
single particle. “Heaven and earth may pass. away,” as the 
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Saviour teaches us, and yet not a particle of matter be lost 
from the universe, any more than a principle of the Divine 
law shall fail. 

The latter opinion may be as far from the truth in the other 
direction. If we carefully read the Scriptures, we shall find 
that God says, “ Behold, I create all things new.” Therefore 
Peter says: “ We, according to his promise, look for new hea- 
vens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” Before 
the eye of the revelator, New Jerusalem, the city of the saints, 
comes “down from God out of heaven,” “for the first heaven 
and the first earth were passed away ; and there was no more 
sea.” The apostle says: “The heavens shall 3 away,” 
“and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” The language 
of Scripture calls for much more than external burning, which 
leaves the great mass of earth in the same relative position in 
the universe, unaffected by the fire. It seems, at least, to call 
for a complete melting down, if not an entire dissolution of its 
elements ; for a passing away from its place, if not a complete 
dispersion of its original gases. In the phrase “the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat,” we understand the.term elements, 
ororyeia, to be used by the apostle in its true philosophic sense, 
meaning the first and simplest principles of matter, the primor- 
dial elements out of which all material things were originally 
formed. It was in this sense that the Greek philosophers used 
it, and chiefly in reference to the component elements of 
the earth. The modern chemist would make a similar use 
of the term, only he would make it comprehend sixty-four 
elements instead of the four which constituted the whole 
chemistry of the ancients. How many, or rather how few, 
simple elements enter into the composition of our earth and 
atmosphere, is yet an open question. Modern chemistry has 
reduced them to sixty-four But the prevailing conviction 
among chemists is, that what have been regarded as simple 
elementary substances, may be themselves but compounds of 
elements still more simple. The probability is, that as the 
science becomes better known, and new experiments tried, the 
number of elements will be proved to be much smaller than 
has been supposed. Man may be able to push his conquests 
till nearly all which are now called simples, may be known as 
compounds. And yet, for wise reasons, God may never per- 
mit him to enter into the inner temple of nature, to behold 
the utmost simplicity of his works. It may be among the 
lessons to be learned in eternity, to know with how few ele- 
mentary principles God has produced this immense, endless, 
and almost infinite variety which he has spread before us. 
What chemist, with all his experiments and learning, can 
modestly affirm that the sixty-four elements, now talked of in 
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laboratories and lecture-rooms, may not be reduced to a very 
few, perhaps even to three, and a trinity be found in material 
nature, as well as in the Godhead ? 

These are as yet mysteries, of which we may think with 
much more propriety than we can affirm or deny. Whether 
few or many, the apostle affirms that “the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.” The verb here rendered melt, is Avéjoovras, 
future passive from Ai, or Ave, the radical signification of 
which is, to loose, release, set free, or. dissolve. The elements 
combine according to certain organic laws, and are held to- 
gether in composition by the invisible and inexplicable bands 
of elective affinity. Overcome this organic, cohesive force, and 
the elements fall apart and resume their separate, original 
identity. The original word here rendered melt, and in the 
following verse, dissolved, aptly expresses the idea of this co- 
hesive power being overcome, which being overcome, dissolves 
the elements, detaches them from each other, and leaves them 
free to follow another law, and even to escape. No word can 
be found in the Greek language which could express more 
happily, or more scientifically, this idea, than the one here 
selected and used by inspiration. May not, then, the destruc- 
tion which awaits our earth be complete? May not the bands 
of material fellowship be so dissolved, that the primordial 
elements, be they few or many, which now compose the globe; 
will separate into their simple and original gases, and these 
literally passaway? Man sins, and the contamination so pene- 
trates and permeates his physical constitution, that the wisdom 
of heaven decrees, “Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” The noble structure of his body must be taken down, 
and taken to pieces, particle by particle, and dust must mingle 
again with its mother dust, and then God will raise it from 
the dead before its purification is complete for heaven. Has 
the earth been contaminated as the polluted dust returned to 
its bosom, as it has drunk up the blood of murdered billions, 
and also the blood consecrated to idols? and does it not need 
a similar process of purification? Must not the elements be 
completely separated, and, if need be, re-organised and recon- 
structed, before heaven can consecrate them as the home of 
the saints? Let us carefully observe, that the dissolution 
spoken of is produced by the agency of heat. “The elements 
shall melt,” or be dissolved, by “ fervent heat.” We have already 
seen that chemistry teaches, that all inorganic substances can, 
by the application of sufficient heat, be reduced not only to a 
liquid, but also to a gaseous state. It is quite clear that this 
view of the subject, this interpretation of Scripture, does not 
call for anything more than chemistry teaches us can be done, 
and that, too, by the very agent, heat, that is mentioned by 
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the apostle. Is there not assigned an adequate cause for this ? 
Who can calculate the degree of heat to which the mass of the 
earth will be subjected on that day, when the heavens shall 
be on fire? Who can tell what that heat may not be able to 
accomplish? We do not think that the internal fires of the 
earth could accomplish this alone. But another force incal- 
culably great is to be brought to bear upon it from the burn- 
ing heavens. We suppose that this burning may be supplied 
principally, if not wholly, from the decomposition of the 
vapours in the air, of the waters upon the surface, and from 
the gases that may be set free by the action of the internal 
fires. How long the heavens will be on fire, how intense the 
heat will be, and what the full effects of that heat will be upon 
the solid or liquid earth, are just the things that man cannot 
calculate. Consequently no man can intelligently affirm that 
the destruction will not be complete, that it will not amount 
to perfect decomposition of the elements, and the dissipation 
and passing away of all that once was earth. Nor should we 
affirm positively that it will be so. The question is simply, 
what do the facts and principles of science in their present 
state of development warrant, taken in connection with the 
fair interpretation of the language of Scripture relating to 
this subject? Whatever the apostle affirms must be true, 
when interpreted as the Holy Spirit intended. With this, 
science must not attempt to interfere. When properly under- 
stood, we believe it does not, and will not, conflict with reve- 
lation. Science, in some instances, may help to correct false 
interpretations of Scripture, which man, under the influence 
of prejudice, in his ignorance and haste, has given to the holy 
oracles. 

If the new heavens and the new earth, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, are to be understood in a literal sense, and, as some 
think, referring to what this earth will be after the last fire, 
we do not think that any patching up of the old world, or 
burning it down, and making it smaller, will quite answer the 
conditions described, It does not seem to be in accordance 
with God’s usual magnificent scale of procedure. True, it is 
economical ; but that is a great objection to it. It savours 
more of human than of Divine economy, to give the glorified 
saints a smaller home and a more limited sphere of action, 
than they had while living in sin. In some respects it would 
seem to have this appearance, if the solid mass of the earth, 
after such a burning, is to be assigned to them as their eternal 
abode. True, God could amplify it, and beautify it, and make 
it a perfect paradise. But would it not be more consistent, 
and more like what we know of God, more in accordance with 
his determincd course in reference to the human body, to col- 
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lect. together the dissipated elements of the old world, after 
undergoing the process of purification by fire, reorganise and 
reconstruct them into a new and beautiful world, made and 
fitted up expressly for the saints? Can any one doubt the 
power of God to do this? And would not such a reaction 
more fully answer the figures and the declaration of Scripture, 
than the one before referred to? That new heaven and new 
earth may be such as literally to justify the magnificent and 
poetical descriptions given by the revelator. May there not 
be in that world a capital city, New Jerusalem, on which may 
be lavished all the magnificence and splendour described in 
the twenty-first chapter of Revelation? Could not the Al- 
mighty produce, out of the elements of this earth, the very 
metals, precious stones, and pearls, which are represented as 
adorning the walls, gates, and streets of the New Jerusalem ? 
We do not think that God is dependent for materials upon the 
old world. He has infinite resources at his command. He 
might dissolve Jupiter or Saturn, Uranus or Neptune, for 
materials out of which to form the new heavens and new 
earth ; or he might create materials anew, or call them out of 
nonentity, if he saw fit todo so. But it may be pleasing to 
the Divine mind to have the future abode of the saints, or the 
New Jerusalem, bear a relation to the present world similar 
to that which the resurrection body will bear to our present 
body. Of course where the Scriptures are silent, we must not 
affirm ; we can only conjecture. But if the saints are to have 
this earth at all for a residence, which the Scriptures do not 
affirm, we believe it will undergo as great a change as their 
bodies will, and be as well adapted to their new estate, as 
their resurrection bodies will be to their glorified spirits. 





Art. VI—Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Caries Kinostey, 
Author of Amyas Leigh, &c. Boston: Ticknor & Field. 
1857. 


Tue formal criticism of a novel, in a religious quarterly, 
would, a few years ago, have been esteemed disgraceful to its 
character, both for orthodoxy and morality. Yet we have re- 
cently placed at the head of several Articles, the titles of ficti- 
tious works, without eliciting surprise or rebuke. The reason 
lies in a change which has occurred in the nature of these pro- 
ductions. No one who possesses a New Testament, will under- 
take to denounce fiction as necessarily unchristian. The hu- 
man soul is constructed to be attracted by imaginary concep- 
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tions, and to delight in stories. This constitutional adaptation 
‘must be gratified, and every renewed heart will rejoice in the 
euccessful endeavour to combine pleasure with profit, and to 
teach in parables those who would not listen to sermons. When 
an author selects this department of literature, for his rostrum 
to enforce favourite dogmas, or to teach philosophy, we should 
not sneeringly deride the novel writer, but are bound to grant 
him a fair hearing, and to remember that his influence may be 
far more extensive, whether good or bad, than if he had pub- 
lished a treatise. For every reader of Brown, Reid, Stewart, 
or Hume, you will find a hundred of Walter Scott ; and the 
novels of the latter convey to the common mind a better idea 
of Scotland, under Mary and James VIth, than the elegant 
history of Robertson. 

The Rev. Mr Kingsley is a clergyman in the Church of 
England, who has become distinguished by his association 
with a small circle of social reformers, in that communion. 
The divine life, imparted at the reformation to that church, 
has been working like leaven in the mass, through the last 
four centuries, now as non-conformity, again in Methodism, 
and recently in the evangelical movements. The problem of 
rendering the established church thoroughly Protestant and 
efficient, while retaining the antique forms and the State con- 
nection, has puzzled the divines and Christian statesmen of 
England, and seems, at present, little nearer solution, than 
when it was at first attempted. Mr Kingsley has undertaken, 
manfully and industriously, to do his part of the labour, and 
is diligently putting out his talents to usury, by the publica- 
tion of village sermons, of dramas, and of numerous fictions, of 
which the subject of this Article is the last, and may therefore 
be supposed to contain the exposition of the writer’s latest con- 
ceptions. This attempt cannot be blamed for any limitation in 
the matters under review. American Slavery, the last Presi- 
dential Election in these United States, the War in the Crimea, 
Sanitary Reform, the English Church, the Dissenters, and the 
current literature of the day, are a few of the topics which are 
introduced and discussed in this volume. The author has 
chosen this department of fiction, because it obtained a larger 
audience, and we do not object, any more than to street 
preaching. Multitudes, who would never open an essay on 
the present state of the world, or the incumbent duties of this 
generation, will eagerly peruse the pages of a romance, which, 
in the witching tale of horror and of love, uncovers the fearful 
sins of our time, and the terrible calamities which are im- 
pending. What Mrs Stowe has done in behalf of the anti- 
slavery cause, Mr Kingsley has attempted to do for the social 
life of his own country, by exposing its evils, and has also 
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undertaken to prescribe the remedy. We suspect that our 
author selected his literary theatre, not merely for the audience, 
but, perhaps unconsciously to himself, for the liberty of the 
stage, which enabled him to say by another’s mouth what the 
clergyman in bands could hardly utter, though he might think. 
It is much easier to put questions than to answer them; tg 
state doubts than to remove them; and the scepticism of Tom 
Thurnall is in this volume more ably avowed than dispelled. 
We shall recur again to this serious fault when we speak to 
the merits of the doctrines. : 

Examined as a work of art, this novel is essentially defect- 
ive, both in plan and execution. The story is unnatural and 
preposterous, rivalling those tales of giants and fairies, of Gog 
and Magog, with which children are sometimes entertained, 
and sometimes frightened. The adventures of the hero equal 
in their absurdity the experiences of Herman Melville, since 
there is not a spot of the habitable earth that he has not 
trodden, and he luckily reached each place at the instant 
when the event which has made it historical was transpiring. 
He fought in Texas and in Mexico during the late war; he 
dug in California and in Australia ; practised in the cholera 
at Paris, at St Petersburg, and in the West Indies ; was a 
slave of the Tartars, and fattened for the sideboard of the 
cannibals in the South Sea Islands ; and meanwhile conveyed 
a beautiful quadroon from Georgia to Canada; yachted in the 
Mediterranean ; was finally shipwrecked on the west coast of 
England, when he started as a country practitioner: and hur- 
ried thence to the Crimea, to be converted by a mistaken im- 
prisonment, which forbade his usual success. This imperfect 
summary, for we quote from memory, and must have omitted 
many adventures, will sufficiently justify the criticism on the 
artistic skill and plan of the volume. It is not a tale, but a 
series of tableaux, where scenes and characters are graphically 
and picturesquely delineated ; as the curate, the banker, the 
worldling, the nobleman, the soldier. The description of the 
shipwreck shews genius as a limner, though the pictures are 
often too crowded to convey that grand impression, by a few 
bold lines, which marks the master hand. Mr Kingsley writes 
in free, out-spoken, generous English, and is a far better study 
than Ruskin and his school, for the young writer who would 
learn to express himself naturally and grammatically, 

We take at random an example: 


“ For it befell in that pleasant summer-time, ‘ when small birds 
sing and shaughs are green,’ that Thurnall started one bright Sun- 
day eve, to see a sick child at an upland farm, some few miles from 
the town. And partly because he liked the walk, and partly because 
he could go no other way, having neither horse nor gig, he went on 
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foot, and whistled as he went, like any throstle-cock, along the plea- 
sant vale, by flowery banks and ferny walls, by oak and ash, and 

‘ thorn, while Alva flashed and swirled, between green boughs below, 
clear coffee brown, from last night’s rain. Some miles-up the turn- 
pike road he went, and then away to the right, through the ash- 
woods of Treebooze, up by the rill which drips from pool to pool over 
fhe ledges of grey slate, deep-bedded in dark sedge and broad, bright 
burdock leaves, and tall angelica, and ell-broad tufts of king and 
crown, and lady-fern, and all the semi-tropic luxuriance of the fat 
western soil, and steaming western woods; out into the boggy moor 
at the glen head, all fragrant with the gold-tipped gale, where the 
turf is enameled with the hectic marsh violet, and the pink pimper- 
nel, and the pale yellow leaf stars of the butterwort, and the blue 
bells and green threads of the ivy-leaved campanula; out upon the 
steep smooth down above, and away over the broad cattle pastures ; 
and then to pause a moment, and look far and wide over land and 
sea. 

“Tt was a ‘day of God.’ The earth lay like one great emerald, 
ringed and roofed with sapphire ; blue sea, blue mountain, blue sky 
overhead. There she lay, not sleeping, but basking in her quiet 
Sabbath joy, as though her two great sisters of the sea and air had 
washed her weary limbs with holy tears, and purged away the stain 
of last week’s sin and toil, and cooled her hot, worn forehead with 
their pure incense breath, and folded her within their azure robes, 
and brooded over her with smiles of pitying love till she smiled back 
in answer, and took heart and hope for next week’s weary work. 

“ Heart and hope for next week’s work. That was the sermon 
which it preached to Tom Thurnall, as he stood there alone, a 
stranger and a wanderer, like Ulysses of old; but like him, self- 
helpful, cheerful, fate defiant. In one respect, indeed, he knew less 
than Ulysses, and was more of a heathen than he; for he knew not 
what Ulysses knew, that a heavenly guide was with him in his wan- 
derings ; still less what Ulysses knew not, that what he called the 
malicious sport of fortune was,-in truth, the earnest education of a 
Father ; but who will blame him for getting strength and comfort 
from such merely natural founts, or say that the impulse came from 
below, and not from above, which made him say— 

* ¢ Brave old world she is, after all, and right well made, and looks 
right well to-day, in her go to-meeting clothes, and plenty of room 
and chance in her for a brave man to earn his bread, if he will but go 
right on about his business, as the birds and flowers do, instead of 
peaking and pining over what people think of him, like that mise- 
rable Briggs. Hark to that jolly old missel-thrush below! He’s 
had his nest to build, and his supper to earn, and his young ones to 
feed, and all the crows and kites in the wood to drive away, the 
sturdy John Bull that he is; and yet he can find time to sing as 
merrily as an abbot, morning and ewening, since he sang the new 
year in last January. And why should not 1?’ 

“ Let him be a while; there are sounds of deeper meaning in the 
air, if his heart has ears to hear them; far off church bells chiming 
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to even song: hymn tunes floating up the glen from the little 
chapel in the vale. He may learn what they too mean some day. 
Honour to him, at least, that he has learned what the missel-thrush 
below can tell him. If he accepts cheerfully and manfully the 
things which he does see, he will be all the more able to enter here- 
after into the deeper mystery of things unseen. The road toward 
true faith and reverence for God’s kingdom of heaven, does not lie 
through Manichean contempt and slander of God’s kingdom of 
earth. 

“So let him stride over the down, enjoying the mere fact of life, 
and health, and strength, and whistling shrilly to the bird below, 
who trumpets out a few grand ringing notes, and repeats them again 
and again in saucy self-satisfaction ; and then stops to listen for the 
answer to this challenge, and then rattles in again with a fresh pas- 
sage, more saucily than ever, in a tone which seems to ask—‘ You 
could sing that, eh ? but can you sing this, my fine fellow, on the 
down above ?’? So he seems to Tom to say; and tickled with the 
fancy, Tom laughs, and whistles, and laughs, and has just time to 
compose his features as he steps up to the farm-yard gate. 

“ Let him be, I say again. He might have better Sunday thoughts; 
perhaps he will have, some day. At least he is a man, and a brave 
one; and as the greater contains the less, surely before a man can 
be a good man, he must be a brave one first, much more a man at 
all. Cowards, old Odin held, inevitably went to the very bottom of 
Hela-pool, and by no possibility, unless, of course, they became brave 
at last, could rise out of that everlasting bog, but sank whining 
lower and lower, like mired cattle, to all eternity in the unfathomable 
peat slime. And if the twenty-first chapter of the book of Revela- 
tion, and the eighth verse, is to be taken as it stands, their doom 
has not altered since, unless to become still worse.” Pp. 235-237. 


The plot, so far as there is any, consists in the spiritual ex- 
perience and reform of Tom Thurnall, who is described above 


in one stage of his progress, and who is thus depicted at the 
commencement :— 


“Tf I wished to define Tom Thurnall by one epithet, I should 
call him specially an ungodly man, were it not that scriptural epi- 
thets have now a-days such altogether conventional and official 
meanings, that one fears to convey, in using them, some notion quite 
foreign to the truth. Tom was certainly not one of those ungodly, 
whom David had to deal with of old, who robbed the widow and put 
the fatherless to death. His morality was as high as that of the 
_ average, his sense of honour far higher. He was generous and kind- 
‘ hearted. No one ever heard him tell a lie; and he had a blunt 
honesty about him, half real because he liked to be honest, and yet 
half affected too, because he found it pay in the long run, and 
because it threw off their guard the people whom he intended to 
make his tools. But of godliness, in its true sense—of belief that 
any Being above cared for him, and was helping him in the daily 
business of life—that it was. worth while asking that Being’s advice, 
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or that any advice would be given if asked for; of any practical 
notion of a heavenly Father or a divine education—Tom was as 
ignorant as thousands of respectable people who go to church every 
Sunday, and read good books, and believe firmly that the Pope is 
Antichrist.” P. 21. 


Thus commences the volume, and thus it concludes,—“ And 
so the old heart passed away from Thomas Thurnall ; and in- 
stead of it grew up a heart like his father’s, even the heart of 
a little child.” We are to expect, consequently, in this sketch 
the portrayal of spiritual conversion, and the method of its 
accomplishment, the new birth of a human soul, the passing 
from death to life ; and we are sorry to say that it describes 
an unscriptural and an unchristian regeneration, worthy, per- 
haps, of a heathen who was groping in the twilight of human 
conjecture, but most unworthy of any man who holds the New 
Testament and pretends to credit its revelations. We will, 
however, speak on this hereafter, since we must first review 
the general principles which Mr Kingsley enunciates, and his 
conclusions in regard to social evil. 

We have already mentioned the breadth of his views, com- 
prehending both the religious, the moral, the commercial, and 
sanitory struggles for deliverance ; and we are ready to con- 
cede to our author impartiality and boldness in his exposure 
of wrong. He spares neither rank nor office, but with keen 
satire depicts the noble “ Frederic Augustus St Just, Viscount 
Scoutbush, and Baron Torytown,” as “ Little Freddy,” an idle, 
frivolous good fellow ; the squire Treebooze as a stupid, sottish 
brute ; and the young curate as starting with the idea that 
“man was made for the church, and not the church for man.” 
The really heroic souls in the narrative are of the middling 
and lower classes, a fact significant of the writer’s sentiments, 
which are plainly disclosed in the biting sarcasm of the follow- 
ing sentences :— 


“ True, there were excuses for him; for whom are there none ? 
He was poor and struggling; and it is much more difficult (as Becky 
Sharp pathetically observes) to be good when one is poor, than when 
one is rich. It is (and all rich people should consider the fact) much 
more easy, if not to go to heaven, at least to think one is going 
thither, on three thousand a year than on three hundred. Not only 
is respectability more easy,—as is proved by the broad fact, that it 
is the poor people who fill the jails, and not the rich ones,—but vir- 
tue and religion,—of the popular sort. It is, undeniably, more easy 
to be resigned to the will of Heaven, when that will seems tending 
just as we would have it; much more easy to have faith in the good- 
ness of Providence, when that goodness seems safe in one’s pocket 
in the form of bank notes; and to believe that one’s children are 
under the protection of Omnipotence, when one can hire for them in 
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half an hour the best medical advice in London. One need only look 
into one’s own heart to understand the disciples’ astonishment at the 
news, that, ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ! ” 

“Who, then, can be saved ? asked they, being poor men accus- 
tomed to see the wealthy pharisees in possession of ‘ the highest re- 
ligious privileges and means of grace.’ Who, indeed, if not the 
rich? If the noblemen, and the bankers, and the dowagers, and 
the young ladies who go to church and read good books, and have 
been supplied from youth with the very best religious articles which 
money can procure, and have time for all manner of good works, and 
give their hundreds to charities, and head reformatory movements, 
and build churches and work altar cloths, and can taste all the 
preachers, and father confessors, round London one after another, 
as you would taste wines till they find the spiritual panacea which 
exactly suits their complaint—if they are not sure of salvation, who 
can be saved ?”—Pp. 191, 192. 


Mr Kingsley is never afraid to expose iniquities, whether 
associated with his own church and nation, or with other 
communities, and although we might differ from him in the 
estimate, yet he should be commended for fearlessness, if not 
for unprejudiced impartiality. To judge by his quotations, 
he has striven to acquaint himself with the actual condition 
of our own land, and is familiar with our current literature, 
and comprehends better than most Englishmen the difficulties 
and temptations of Christian men in this republic, especially 
relating to the struggle for the emancipation of the southern 
slaves. 

We cannot but admire the manliness of our author, and his 
demand for manhood as an essential element of virtue. Pos- 
sessing that keen relish for out-door sports innate with a high- 
bred Englishman, delighting in a horse and a hound with the 
ardour of a sportsman, he never despises the body but insists 
on health and courage as the requisite of a thorough Christian 
man, and naturally expects a practical application of principle 
to life and precept. The worker, not the theoriser ; the doctor 
and not the poet, is his conception of a hero, and the preacher 
must be a man with human sympathies, with strong heart and 
ready hand, a leader, and not a mere declaimer. Hence he 
denounces the celibacy of the clergy, and by the mouth of Thur- 
nall reads a lesson to the curate on secular preaching, which 
the Episcopal clergymen in our country would deem rank 
heresy ; and which, if obeyed in accordance with the advice 
of their English brother, would raise a clamour in the vest: 
like that which beset the young Rector in Philadelphia, who 
dared last autumn to catalogue slavery among sins, and to en- 
force thereupon the duty of practical godliness. The cholera 
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is coming to the town, and Thurnall cannot arouse the fisher- 
men to purge their houses of filth and garbage, and in despair 
- turns to the curate, upon whom he bestows the following whole- 
some advice, which, if they put slavery in the stead of cholera, 
might profit some ministers of the diocese of Connecticut. 


“He went next to Headley, the curate, and took little by that 
move, though more than by any other. 

“ For Frank already believed his doctrines, as an educated Lon- 
don parson of course would; was shocked to hear that they were 
likely to become fact so soon and so fearfully, offered to do all he 
could; but confessed that he could do nothing. 

‘“‘T have been hinting to them, ever since I came, improvements 
in cleanliness, in ventilation, and so forth; but I have been utterly 
unheeded; and bully me if you will, doctor, about my cramming 
doctrines down their throats, and roaring like a Pope’s bull, I assure 
you that, on sanitary reform, my roaring was as a sucking dove, and 
ought to have prevailed, if soft persuasion can.’ 

«You were a dove where you ought to have been a bull, and a 
bull where you ought to be a dove. But roar now, if ever you 
roared, in the pulpit and out. Why not preach to them on it next 
Sunday ? 

“ «Well, I'd give a lecture gladly, if I could get any one to come 
and hear it ; but that you could do better than me.’ 

“ ¢T'll lecture them myself, and show them bogies, if my quarter 
inch will do its work. If they want seeing to believe, see they shall; 
I have half-a-dozen specimens of water already, which will astonish 
them. Let me lecture ; you must preach.’ 

“*You must know that there is a feeling—you would call it a 
prejudice—against introducing such secular subjects into the pulpit.’ 

“ Tom gave a long whistle. 

“ «Pardon me, Mr Headley ; you are a man of sense; and I can 
speak to you as one human being to another; which I have seldom 
been able to do with your respected cloth.’ 

“* ¢ Say on, I shall not be frightened.’ 

“Well; don’t you put up the ten commandments in your 
church ? 

ace Yes.’ 

“ ¢ And don’t one of them run, Thou shalt not kill ? 

“* Well ? 

“ ¢ And is not murder a moral offence—what you call a sin 

“ «Sans doute.’ 

“ «Tf you saw your parishioners in the habit of cutting each other's 
throats, or their own, shouldn’t you think that a matter spiritual 
enough to be a fit subject for a little of the drum ecclesiastical ? 

“Well? 

“ «Well? Ill! There are your parishioners about to commit 
wholesale murder and suicide, and is that a secular question? If 
they don’t know the fact, is not that all the more reason for your 
telling them of it? You pound away, as I warned you once, at the 
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sins of which they are just as well aware as you; why on earth do 
you hold your tongue about the sins of which they are not aware? 
You tell us every Sunday that we do—Heaven only knows—how 
many more wrong things than we dream of. Tell it us again now. 
Don’t strain at gnats, like want of faith and resignation, and swal- 
low such a camel as twenty or thirty deaths. It’s no concern of 
mine; I’ve seen plenty of people murdered, and may again; I am 
accustomed to it; but if it’s not your concern, what on earth you 
are here for is more than I can tell.’ 

“ ¢ You are right, you are right, but how to put it on religious 
grounds a 

“ Tom whistled again. 

“ «Tf your doctrines cannot be made to fit such plain matters as 
twenty deaths, tant pis pour eux. If they have nothing to say on 
such scientific facts, why, the facts must take care of themselves, 
and the doctrines may, for aught I care, go and—. But I won’t be 
really rude. Only think over the matter : if you are God’s minister, 
you ought to have something to say about God’s view of a fact which 
‘ certainly involves the lives of his creatures, not by twos and threes, 
but by tens of thousands.’”—Pp. 226, 227. 


We must also commend the charitable judgment with which 
Mr Kingsley regards the sinner, while condemning the offence; 
although we are disposed to doubt whether his charity is based 
on Christian principle. Nevertheless it is refreshing to dis- 
cover an English divine who hesitates about harshly judging 


the slaveholder, because, he knows not, but under like tem 
tations, this might have been his own fate ; and who puts this 
observation in the mouth of one, who had felt in his inmost 
soul the bitterness and woe of the cruel system that branded 
a pure woman with the mark of torture, when she would not 
consent to become the brutal victim of appetite. 

No one can accuse us, after these remarks, of not discerning 
the excellencies in this volume, which we cheerfully and eare 
nestly recommend to ministers as an aid in their official toil, 
suggesting many important truths, and bringing into relief the 
current objections against Christianity. We have dwelt the 
longer on these valuable qualities, lest we should be neg ory 
of including the virtue with the vice, the good with the bad, in 
our condemnation ; for, notwithstanding all that has been said 
in its favour, we regard the book as unsound in principle, and 

pegeicions in influence, calculated to injure the cause of our 
oly religion, beyond most recent publications. 

The reasons for this severe criticism are its deficiencies, 
rather than its affirmations. The sneer is worse than open 
blasphemy, especially when the sneer is on the face of a pro- 
fessed disciple. : 

The book is bad because it presents the objections to Chris- 
tianity in all their force, without answering them manfully. 
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The ungodly Thurnall rails at religion in the persons of the 
devout, and becomes the instructor of good men, not their 
pupil. His sharp, bold arguments are unrefuted, and one who 
read the book, remarked, it had greatly aided him in his scep- 
ticism. We have, indeed, the general intimation, that in some 
respects these opponents of the gospel were mistaken ; but 
wherein is scarce hinted, and each reader is left to his own 
conjecture in framing an apology for Christianity. The ex- 
amples of Christian life, also, are most unsatisfactory : a well 
intentioned but verdant curate ; a half-crazy, though beautiful 
and virtuous schoolmistress ; and a gallant soldier, who would 
fight a duel, travel on Sunday, and is resigned to death, be- 
cause he has been crossed in love. That we are not too severe 
in these strictures, is easily proved by the mode of assault, 
even on religious errors. Mr Kingsley, with that hatred of 
dissent and of dissenters, exhibited in Alton Locke, the only 
sin for which he finds no apology, describes, when the cholera 
was raging, an attempt, on the part of the preachers, “to get 
up a revival,” and turn the thoughts of their hearers to this 
judgment of their sins. The model Christian, Campbell, un- 
dertakes to stay this fanaticism, and we were eager to learn 
the doctrine by which he would prove himself an ambassador 
of God; for while we could understand the mistake of untaught 
zealots, we supposed that now we should hear the Gospel of 
Christ interpreted by our author. The meeting house is 
crowded, and the audience are startled by a sermon, which is 
described as intended “to excite in the hearers the utmost 
intensity of slavish fear, by language which certainly, as Tom 
had said, came under the law against cursing and swearing.” 
The effect was that which is sometimes witnessed among rude, 
ungoverned nature, when aroused ; and at the pitch of the 
excitement, Campbell rises with this appeal : 


“ «Stop ! I too have a sermon to preach to you; I trust I am 
a Christian man, and that not of last year’s making, or the year be- 
fore. Follow me outside, if you be rational beings, and let me tell 
you the truth—God’s truth! Men! he said, with an emphasis on 
the word, ‘ you, at least, will give me a fair hearing; and you, too, 
modest married women! Leave that fellow with the shameless 
hussies who like to go into fits at his feet ! 

“ The appeal was not in vain. The soberer majority followed 
him out; the insane minority soon followed, in the mere hope of 
fresh excitement, while the preacher was fain to come also, to guard 
his flock from the wolf. Campbell sprang upon a large block of 
stone, and taking off his cap, opened his mouth, and spake unto 
them. ° , ° . e ; : ‘ . . . 

“ Readers will doubtless desire to hear what Major Campbell said; 
but they will be disappointed, and perhaps it is better for them that 
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they should be. Let each of them, if they think it worth while 
write for themselves a discourse fitting for a Christian man, who 
loved and honoured his Bible too much, to find in a few scattered 
texts, all misinterpreted, and some mistranslated, excuses for denying 
fact, reason, common justice, the voice of God in his own moral 
sense, and the whole remainder of the Bible from beginning to end.” 
—Pp. 328, 329. 


This is Mr Kingsley’s summary treatment of the awful doc- 
trine, which Christ declared in respect to the future punish- 
ment of the guilty. And his unsatisfactory method of dealing 
with objections, which he forcibly enunciates in the person of 
clear-headed, large-hearted men, consists in a shrug, or an oh! 
from some enthusiastic child of ignorance and fanaticism. 
What must be the tendency of such a course, except to produce 
in all intelligent minds a disgust for a religion whieh is thus 
supported ? If Mr Kingsley has no better reasons for his 
Christianity than those which he gives in this volume, he is a 
knave in not resigning his comfortable living, and preaching 
infidelity and ungodliness. 

Moreover, he assails not only in one place, but in the very 
spirit of the volume, the great doctrines of Calvinism, with an 
animosity that is far beyond his denunciation of cruelty, or in- 
temperance. He rails at a divine decree, and writhes under 
the idea of divine sovereignty, while he falls into the blunder 
of the following assertion, which he puts into the mouth of an 
American. “No wonder that the battle in America has as yet 
been fought by the Quakers, who believe that there is a divime 
light and voice in every man; while the Calvinist preachers, 
with their isolating and individualising creed, have looked on 
with folded hands, intent to save a negro’s soul here and there, 
whatsoever might become of the bodies, and the national fu- 
ture of the whole negro race.” Mr Kingsley has yet to ac- 
quaint himself with the spirit and power of the New England 
Pulpit ; has yet to learn the practical application of those doc- 
trines which he denounces, in the life and preaching of one 
who maintained them most strictly, that stout-hearted rebuker 
of the slave trade to the slave traders, in his congregation, at 
Newport. 

That we are not making out a case is plain, from the single 
sentence, in which the thorough change of the curate into a 
true Christian preacher is described, when Headley returns to 
his charge, and prospers in his ministry. 

“‘ What can have worked the change? It is difficult to say, un- 
less it be that Frank has found out, from cholera and hospital ex- 
periences, that his parishioners are beings of like passions with him- 
self ; and found out, too, that his business is to leave the Gospel of 
damnation to those whose hapless lot it is to earn ‘their bread by 
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pandering to a popular superstition ; and to employ his independent 
position as a free rector, in telling his people the Gospel of Salvation 
—that they have a Father in Heaven.”—P. 529. 


Did ever the narrow-mindedness of a Pharisee compose a 
meaner slur ; or with worse presumption attempt by dictato- 
rial assertion to deny the spiritual consciousness of a quickened 
soul, though it were ignorant as John and Peter, the fisher- 
men of Galilee? 

Yet this is not the baseness of the book. We partly com- 
prehend how a man, though as a scholar and a preacher he is 
inexcusable for ignorance, may, by listening only to the self- 
styled interpreters of orthodoxy, be disgusted with creeds, that 
forbid all effort after personal improvement, and shut out the 
large part of the race to inevitable punishment. We have met 
with those who superciliously claim to be better than their 
brethren, because they do not believe that the gospel is in- 
tended for the world, and who defend sin and cruelty as essen- 
tial, while they attach to it the necessity of eternal woe as a 
consequence. We have sometimes felt our blood boil at this 
pious defence of wrong, and this devout washing of hands 
over the bleeding body of Christ ; but Mr Kingsley does not 
seem to be aware that except in the results, he, and they whom 
he denounces, are in harmony. 

This book, at any rate, takes for granted that sin is a condi- 
tion of renewal, that foul iniquities are God-sent, to be washed 
white by outward circumstances. Both parties agree in mak- 
ing the depravity a divinely ordained constitution ; only the 
former would have it permanent, because if good now for the 
universe it is good always, which is logically correct ; while 
the author of this book would have the stain removed by trial 
and affliction, and ripen into perfection, which is certainly a 
comfortable hope, and one that may aid us in looking without 
distress on depravity. 

Neither, however, holds but half a truth, and we are to take 
what each denounces in the other, to discover the scripture 
doctrine. 

Our author does not believe in sin, in an alienation of the 
heart from God, which deserves divine punishment, and must 
issue in the absolute corruption of the soul in eternal death. 
There is, consequently, in his system, no room for the atoning 
sacrifice, or the Divine mediator ; and Jesus Christ, the Lamb 
of God, is absolutely excluded, except in the way of pleasant 
illustration. Regeneration is accepting God as a Father, by 
believing that whatever is, is best ; and never repentance, only 
trust in the Redeemer. This was the method of Tom Thur- 
nall’s conversion: “You're right, Grace; I saw that, at last! 
I found out that I had been trying for years which was the 
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stronger, God or I; I found out I had been trying whether I 
could not do well enough without him ; and then I found that 
I could not, Grace,—could not.” 

There is no deep contrition, no need of a mediation, no Ged 
in Christ, and yet Mr Kingsley supposes himself a Christian. 

The cheering hope of immortality which the book contains, 
is that of material enjoyment. So Grace consoles the dying 
girl with the beautiful old legend of St Dorothea ; who was 
comforted in martyrdom by the vision of a pretty boy, who 
brought a basket of fruits and flowers as the type of heaven ; 
and that immaculate Christian, Campbell, thus meditates on 
that death which is to bring him before God ‘“ Death, beau- 
tiful, kind, wise Death, when will you come and tell me what 
I want to know? I invited you once and many a time, brave 
old Death, only to give rest to the weary. That was a coward’s 
wish, and so you would not come. I run you close in Affgha- 
nistan, old Death, and at Sobraon, too, I was not far behind 
you; and I thought I had you safe among that jungle grass 
at Alliwall; but you slipped through my hand. And now I 
will not hunt you any more, old Death; do you bide your 
time, and I mine; though who knows if I may not meet you 
here? Only, when you come, give me not rest, but work. 
Give work to the idle, freedom to the chained, sight to the 
blind! Tell me about finer things than zoophytes—perhaps 
about the zoophytes as well—and you shall, still be brave, 
old Death, my good camp-comrade now for many a year.” 
—P. 272. 

We are not judging the Rev. Mr Kingsley, but his book ; 
and we are free to declare it essentially Pagan: since, pur- 
porting to give a history of regeneration, it inculcates a method 
of reform that is alien to the gospel. The writer does not 
seem to know whether there be any Holy Ghost; regards sin 
as a mere condition, not a principle; and excludes the divine 
Redeemer of man from the scheme of salvation. We can find 
nothing in the volume which Theodore Parker could not ac- 
cept, except the theory of an established church, although we 
are not sure that this would be an occasion of difference, if 
the same licence were permitted which is here claimed, and 
indulged. 

We are sure on our part, that this is not what the creation 
- travaileth for, and is in pain until now; and that the consum- 
mation, in the triumph of right, is not to be effected by teach- 
ing mankind that God does not regard them as transgressors, 
who deserve punishment. We are confident that this is not 
the gospel of that apostle who preached himself, and exhorted 
the ministry of his day to preach, so as to be clear, not ftom 
the ills of the body, but from the blood of souls, and until ar- 
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gument is used, where here we have only assertion and rhetoric, 
we shall be content with the glorious gospel of God and our 
‘Saviour, and preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God. 





Arr. VIIL—THE HOLY LAND. 


1. Pelerinage en Terre-Sainte. Par L’ Asse Azais, Aumonier 
de Lycée Impérial de Nimes, L’Un des 40 Pélerins de 1853. 
Paris: Etienne Girand. 1855. 16mo, pp. 390. 

2. Tent Life in the Holy Land. By Witttam C. Primz. New 
York: Harpers. 1857. 12mo, pp. 510. 

3. The Tent and the Khan, a Journey to Sinai and Palestine. 
By Rosert Watrer Srewart, D.D., Leghorn. With Map 
and Illustrations. Edinburgh: William Oliphant & Sons. 
1857. 8vo, pp. 544. ’ 


WE had supposed that the recent work of Dr Robinson had 
put to rest for the present, if not for all time to come, the 
vexed question of the genuineness of “the Holy Places.” 


Certainly we could not expect that his conclusions would be 
doubted by any Protestant writer, much less by any careful 
investigator. The fulness, the minuteness, and the patient 
accuracy of his researches, seemed to give his opinion the 
weight of a final decision. We congratulated ‘ourselves that a 
last word had been spoken, and that the incubus of tradition 
which had so long hindered the pleasure of travel in the Holy 
Land was finally lifted off. But we were too confident. Our 
inference was over-hasty. Just as we had resigned ourselves 
to the loss of a fruitful and favourite theme, its interest is 
suddenly re-awakened. Three new champions rush into the 
lists together, a Frenchman, a Scotchman, and an American, 
each eager to break a lance with the iconoclast scholar. The 
Frenchman appears as the defender of tradition and the theo- 
ries of the Church Catholic against the broad and general 
ground of such heretics as the author of “ Biblical Researches.” 
The Scotchman ventures to set aside the verdict about Mount 
Sinai and the way of Israel in its journey. And the American, 
—strange to say,—going to Jerusalem in the faith that the 
Holy Sepulchre is a pious fraud, comes away a convert to its 
ancient claim. 

All the three books before us are able, remarkable, and 
worthy of extended notice. The narrative of M. Azais is the 
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story of a real pilgrim, whose faith and enthusiasm are not a 
sentimental imitation, but a genuine reproduction, of the spirit 
of ancient pilgrimage. The end and motive of his voyage are 
religious. He goes to the Holy Land, not to criticise, but to 
pray ; goes to fulfil a pious duty, and to enjoy a high religious 
privilege. He goes, as a good Catholic, to note and honour 
the neble works of his brethern in the faith, and to mourn 
over and expose the profanations of infidels, heretics, and 
schismatics on the sacred soil. There is a warmth, and depth, 
and earnestness in his expressions of feeling, which we rarely 
find in Protestant narratives. We do not discover here, 
as in Mr Prime’s volumes, that rhetorical emotion, which 
seems to be written out at leisure, under the inspiration of a 
quiet cigar, which invents raptures very unnatural to the man 
and under the circumstances; but rather that more honest 
emotion, which tries in vain to tell all its fervour and its gra- 
titude. The Scripture references are not selected from a con- 
cordance, but haunt and charm the traveller along his way. 
M. Azais is not one of those tourists who have diligently read 
up for the journey. Indeed, he manifests a painful ignorance 
of what mere travellers have written. But he has studied 
faithfully and well that larger guide-book, which relates the 
history of God’s doings with his people, and the quaint and 
copious legends of the Church go along with him to embellish 
the fragments of biblical reminiscences. He tells us everythin 

that has any religious interest, and he does not care to te 

anything else ; yet his book gives as fair a picture of life and 
manners as if its purpose were wholly secular. We may smile 
at his credulity, his hearty indorsement of monkish fables,— 
as where he tells of the blood of the second Adam running 
through the fissures in the rock, upon the head of the first 
Adam, who was buried under Calvary, or plucks a twig from 
the olive-tree planted on the spot where the Copts say that 
Abraham stood when about to sacrifice Isaac, or speaks of the 
arch of the “Ecce Homo” as of the time of Christ ; yet this 
very credulity helps to make the story more complete and 
more delightful. It is a great deal more respectable than that 
affectation of reverence which coldly adopts pious phrases, and 
pretends to believe. Occasionally, however, the faith of the 
pilgrim is too severely taxed, and a shade of scepticism flits 
across his record. When they show him behind the altar of 
the Church of Santa Croce, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
the place where the olive-tree was cut down to furnish wood 
for the cross, he naively remarks: “I do not like this mathe- 
matical precision. The tree may have been one of a grove 
which grew here, but it seems to me difficult to point out the 
exact spot which it occupied.” He does not quite approve 
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the removal of the Holy Cradle from Bethlehem to Rome, but 
is consoled by the thought that it has at any rate “escaped 
' the usurpations of the Greek schism,” which would have stolen 
this, as it has stolen so many other relics. His patriotic pride 
would lead him to indorse the hypothesis of M. de Saulcy, who 
writes books of travel in the same fanciful way that Lamartine 
writes history ;—and accordingly he leaves undecided that 
question about the place of David’s tomb, which the imagina- 
tive savant transported from its traditional site on Mount 
Zion to a more convenient place on the hill of Scopus. If he 
is pained by the ignorance of the Greek clergy, he remembers 
that God is just, and that these rebels are entitled to nothing 
better. If he praises the hospitalities of the good Latin friars, 
he cannot help regretting that they are so fond of their ease, 
and do so little, with such advantages, for the cause of sacred 
science. The small success of the Methodist missionary at 
Beera only leads him to hope that a Catholic missionary may 
go there and dispense to the inquiring natives the genuine 
milk of the word. He is ready with numerous reasons why 
the Santa Casa should have been transported to Loretto, 
though he prefers not to explain the miracle,—which he might 
easily have done, with the aid of modern “Spiritualism.” If 
he allows the impossible theory that the eight olive-trees of 
Gethsemane are those beneath which our Saviour prayed, it is 
pleasant to see that he is betrayed, in a note, into the admis- 
sion of the so-called “ Tombs of the Kings” as the monument 
of Helena, queen of Adiabene. 

The volume of Father Azais is a good specimen of a class 
which grows less from year to year. Indeed, he publishes it 
as if the record of a pilgrimage were in these days a strange 
and notable relation. Mr Prime’s volume, on the contrary, is 
a good specimen of an increasing class. In spite of its faults, 
which are not few or slight, it is very readable, and has the 
elements of sure popularity. Its style is lively, clear, and 
(saving the egotism and the sentimentalism) generally tasteful. 
The wood-cuts, many of which are old favourites, help the 
picturesque effect. For its information and scientific value, 
the text might have been condensed to one-third of its present 
bulk, yet it is not tedious from its length. Some vulgarisms 
and some mistakes have escaped that careful revision which 
so practised a writer doubtless gave to his work ; as where we 
read (p. 15), “ more languages than was necessary to the scat- 
tering at Babel,”—or (p. 247), “ Isaac was a very slow sort of 
man,” “absolutely sold by his sharp son Jacob,”—or (p. 448), 
“ what that row was I never knew, for I slept tremendously,” 
—or (p. 223), “we found it blowing great guns.” There is 
sometimes inaccuracy in the use of names, as where he calls 
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Eustochium, the friend of Jerome, “ Eustachia,”—suggesting 
an association of quite a different kind. It is fortunate that 
the general tenor of Mr Prime’s speculations and criticism is 
so conservative, else some of his incidental remarks might 
bring him under suspicion of neology. Mentioning the miracle 
of Joshua in the valley of Ajalon, he observes that there is “a 
certain inconsistency” in the account of it, since it took place 
in the afternoon, while the sun was commanded to stand still 
on Gibeon, which town was to the east of the speaker. “I 
believe it has been suggested,” cautiously adds Mr Prime, “ that 
the account of this miracle is an interpolation in the text, and 
a careful reading of it, I think, indicates that it has not the 
same authorship with what precedes and follows it.” In the 
Garden of Gethsemane, again, the party discuss the characters 
of the Apostles, and a doubt is intimated whether the common 
view of Judas and his treason is the correct view. 

We are afraid, however, that Mr Prime will find it harder 
to set himself right with the “ Temperance community.” The 
wines and spirits of Syria and the East are a subject on which 
he loves to descant, and he dwells upon their virtues with all 
the zest of an experienced epicure. It is always one of his 
chief concerns to get something good to drink, and the plea- 
sure of journeying and sight-seeing depends very much upon 
the quality of the fluids in the canteen. We cannot at all 


assent to his remark, that “it requires a very hard head in- 
deed to escape sober from an Eastern convent.” Thereverend 
fathers, certainly, keep good wines and liquors, as Mr Prime 
says; but they press them only upon those guests who evi- 
dently love them and are willing to pay for them. We are 
confident that Mr Prime’s style of intercourse with the a 


rior of the Latin convent of Jerusalem is not the usual style ; 
certainly, we have not read it in any other book of travels, 
nor is it according to ourown memory. The following sen- 
tence reminds us forcibly of the esthetic and pious sensualism 
of the “ Lady Alice’s” school of novels. “I entered the room 
of the venerable Superior, a noble-looking man, with whom I 
I had had not a little pleasant intercourse, Seated in his 
divan, I drank a glass of rosolio, and another of awakee, and, 
after chatting a few moments, went up to the room of the 
Procurator-General, where I was accustomed to look at a 
splendid Murillo, a picture of St John in the Wilderness, 
which adorned its wall, and in front of which we usually found 
much better tipple than John had in the wilderness.” 

Mr Prime has a most self-sufficient and comical habit of 
assuming that he and his party do and see things which none 
before him have done or seen. He imagines that his landing 
at Jaffa, which was accomplished pretty much as all landings 
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of foreigners are accomplished-in Oriental ports, taught the 
Jaffa porters a novel lesson. He has “ reason to believe” that 
no private individual before himself ever hoisted the American 
flag in Syria, and gives us to understand that there was un- 
common valour in displaying to hostile Arabs “the stars and 
the stripes.” Any dragoman could have told him that such a 
display is frequent on the plain of Sharon, and that the im- 
posing menace of half-a-dozen revolvers was wholly super- 
fluous in defence of that harmless bunting. The cavern under 
Mount Bezetha, which Mr Prime presents to his readers as a 
novelty, had been discovered, explored, described in print, and 
' described in lectures to American audiences, before the date 
of his visit to Jerusalem. We do not believe, either, that Mr 
Prime’s account of the mishap which follows the first mount- 
ing of an Arabian horse is the usual, much less, as he calls it, 
the “invariable” form of initiation into that pastime. We 
have seen many Americans take first lessons in Arabian equi- 
tation, but have never witnessed any such spectacle as is de- 
scribed in the following incomprehensible paragraph, in which 
the nature of the catastrophe is as uncertain as the applica- 
tion of the pronouns. “When the horse sprang off on the 
first jump, the rider broke his back over the board which stands 
up behind the saddle, then, drawing the rein fiercely, threw 
his horse down upon his haunches, and went over on his neck 
behind the ears.” 

For a writer wonted to story-telling, Mr Prime is singularly 
abstemious in fanciful episodes. He favours us, as is most 
proper, with an account of his sensations as he does reverence 
at shrines, and tells how he wept and knelt ; but he rarely 
indulges in side-histories, preferring the substantial facts of 
chibouks and coffee to the medizval legends which it takes 
too much trouble to work up. The story of Foulque Nerra, 
the Pilgrim, evidently tired its author before he finished it ; 
and he had not courage to get up a new tale of the Wandering 
Jew from the tempting interview which he had with an old 
Hebrew in the valley of Jehoshaphat. The “Ben Israel” 
chapter is a failure. It is too short for a story, and too long 
for an incident. 

We might expect that a Catholic pilgrim like Father Azais 
would uphold the genuineness of the holy places, and main- 
tain with firmness the traditions of his Church. But we were 
not prepared to see an educated Protestant so suddenly re- 
nounce his previous opinion, and, on such unsatisfactory 
grounds, go over to the side of ecclesiastical invention. Mr 
Prime does not, indeed, indorse all the legends of monkery in 
Palestine as part of his belief. He stigmatises many of the 
elics of our Saviour’s time as of quite modern origin, pro- 
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nounces the reputed tomb of David on Mount Zion, one of 
the most sacred monuments of the Holy City, to be probably 
a Mohammedan fiction, and treats the stations of the “ Via 
Dolorosa” rather disrespectfully. Yet, on the general principle 
which leads him to justify the more important traditions, we 
do not see why he rejects any of the monkish stories. There 
is no more reason for accepting the mosque on the Mount of 
Olives as the place of the Saviour’s ascension, than for accept- 
ing the church at Nazareth as the exact monument of the 
Annunciation. Yet Mr Prime sees “no reason to doubt the 
truth of the tradition” in the first case, and devotes several 
paragraphs to an argument in its favour, while he says, in the 
second case, that “it was but a mockery of feeling to be led 
to the kitchen of the Virgin Mary, and to be shown the place 
of the Annunciation,” and that “I should not have gone at all 
but for my desire to procure some supplies from the father 
superior.” It is unfortunate that “the claret and Marsala” 
did not last a little longer; perhaps, in that case, our friend 
might have visited the Virgin’s house in a more believing 
humour. His logic is throughout flexible and wayward, and 
varies according to moods and circumstances. 

The argument which Mr Prime uses to sustain the tradition 
about the site of the Ascension, is a fair instance of his loose 
style of reasoning. In order to make his theory consist with 
the statement of Luke’s Gospel, he first suggests, and then 
takes for granted, that “Bethany may have included the en- 
tire Mount of Olives, or have approached so near it as to be 
virtually the same!” He might as well reason that the 
M‘Lean Asylum is on Bunker Hill, since Charleston may have 
included the whole of Somerville. Then, carelessly substituting 
the word “resurrection” for the word “ascension,” he insists that 
the return of the Apostles from the Mount of Olives after that 
event, proves that the ascension was from that mountain,—a 
supposition as gratuitous as that the fortifications on Dorches- 
ter Heights were in Roxbury, since the army had to _ 
through Roxbury in coming from Dorchester to Boston. e 
beaten path from Bethany to Jerusalem was on the Mount of 
Olives, and the disciples would naturally return that way. It 
does not follow, either, that the term “ Mount of Olives” was 
confined to the single summit just opposite to Mount Moriah. 
On the contrary, the most accurate geography joins to this an- 
other elevation farther to the south-east. Mr Prime does not 
attempt to deny that the Bethany of John (chap. xi.) was the 
site of the present village, a mile or more from the Ascension 
mosque. Yet he would have us believe that Luke, who re- 

eatedly mentions the Mount of Olives in his account of the 
fast days of the Saviour, means nothing more than this mount, 
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when he says that Jesus “led them out as far as to Bethany.” 
_ We may be excused for thinking that St Luke uses language 
more precisely than Mr Prime. 

The decisive argument, however, of this critic, is “the ab- 
surdity of men of the nineteenth century disputing on sacred 
localities with the men of the third, whose grandfathers had 
heard the preaching of Peter, and knew men who saw the 
crucifixion, and had heard from the eleven the story of the 
ascension. If there be one spot on all the earth’s surface 
where man’s devotion would hallow the very clods, and patri- 
archs lead their children to tell them the solemn story of its 
sanctity, it is the spot where the disciples, just wakened to the 
grand idea of their Lord’s resurrection and the mighty achieve- 
ment of a world’s salvation, beheld him last as the white wings 
of his angels enfolded and hid him.” The Christian, he inti- 
mates, would keep a constant watch on that spot, stand gazing 
there day after day for three centuries, and expect to see 
Christ come where and as he had gone. Pleasant fancy 
enough, but unsupported by the facts of history and the 
record. Luke makes no mention of any such custom on the 
part of the apostles. Paul says nothing about it in his letters. 
The early fathers were not aware of it. That interval of three 
centuries in that age of the world was a very considerable in- 
terval, and Christians had something else to do than go out 
every day to pray on the Mount of Olives. There is nothing 
in the spirit of the early Church which warrants us in believ 
ing that they had the sentimental attachment to sacred loca- 
lities. We do not discover in the writings of the first Chris- 
tians this kind of idolatry. The tendency to consecrate shrines 
grew out of the mingling of Pagan elements with Christian, 
out of the later fusion of the old idolatrous religion with the 
spiritual teaching of Christ and his followers. In opposition 
to Mr Prime, we venture to think that the elders of the 
Church would have earnestly discouraged any such practice as 
he imagines, would have hindered the brethren from that kind 
of superstition, as hostile to the spirit of their Master’s pre- 
cepts. James, the leader of the church at Jerusalem, says not 
a word in his Epistles which can lead us to think that he 
knew or approved any such practice. It is one of those things 
which, if it existed, would have certainly been mentioned. 
Besides, the narrative seems to show that the ascension of 
Christ was not one of the prominent facts of Christ’s history 
in the opinion of the early Church. It was Christ raised from 
the dead which they most earnestly preached. It was this 
fact which gave substance to their faith. 

After this specimen of Mr Prime’s reasoning about the place 
of the ascension, we need not be surprised at the easy style in 
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which he demonstrates the genuineness of that cave at Bethle- 
hem as the true place of the Saviour’s birth, He sees “no 
possible room for doubt.” A mind differently constituted can 
see no reason for belief except the tradition. The inevitable 
impression of an intelligent visitor to the Bethlehem grotto 
must, as it seems to us, be one of amazement, that such a 
place was the scene of the events which Luke describes,—such 
a deep, excavated cavern, accessible with such difficulty, so 
strangely situated, so dark and damp, into which to-day not a 
ray of external light penetrates. Credulity is here severely 
taxed, and assent, if yielded, is only yielded to the antiquity 
of the authorities. Justin Martyr, about the middle of the 
second century, is the first who speaks of it. It seems-incre- 
dible to Mr Prime that any mistake could have been made 
about an event “of such astounding importance,” “the birth- 
place of the King of kings.’ It happens, nevertheless, that 
Jesus was not recognised as “ King of kings” in his earlier 
years. The Evangelists do not tell us of any attempt to pre- 
serve the site of his birthplace, and never, in their narrative 
of his ministry, connect Bethlehem with him in any way. 
Though he had friends in the vicinity of Jerusalem, there is 
not a word to suggest that either they or he had any curiosity 
to go and see the place where, as a young child, he lay. The 
triumphant analogy of Mr Prime,—“ If a philosopher or an 
earthly king had been born in a stable, there would not be the 
least doubt of the preservation of the place for twice or ten 
times that length of time,” viz. 150 years,—is simply ridicu- 
lous. He rejects, as Moslem fictions, the tradition about 
David's tomb on Zion, and Moses’s tomb at Nebi Mousa, both 
of whom died in the full fame of royal and prophetic autho- 
rity, yet would have us admit the late legend about the birth- 
place.of one whose death was that of a malefactor, the people 
shouting amen. It is far more reasonable to suppose that the 
spot of Jesus’s birth was not known, than that his nearest 
friends, taking him always for a Nazarene, should have been 
ignorant of it. Dr Robinson might have said a great deal 
more to disprove the Bethlehem legend than he has done. But 
his three arguments, which Mr Prime conceives himself to 
have refuted, are enough to settle the question, without the 
negative argument from the silence of the Evangelists. 

The chapter of his volume which Mr Prime graciously per- 
mits his readers to skip, is the chapter upon which he has 
spent the force of his ingenuity, and which is evidently in- 
tended to establish his fame as a profound investigator. After 
reading it twice, and weighing its sounding words, we agree 
with the author, that it is as well for the reader who wants 
information and entertainment to pass over it to the next 
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section. We cannot think, from the style in which this chap- 
ter conducts the investigation concerning the Holy Sepulchre, 
that there is any pressing call upon Abdul Medjid to grant 
Mr Prime a “firman,” and let him “run two trenches” 
through the Sacred City. At present there is no sign that 
Layaid or Lepsius is likely to be distanced by this new Ame- 
rican explorer, although he modestly suggests that, with pro- 
per assistance, he “could determine questions in Jerusalem 
which are of more interest to the Christian world than all the 
discoveries of Egypt and Assyria.” That imposing Egyptian 
firman which made “Braheem Effendi” terrible to all the 
Sheikhs along the Nile, has as yet produced no more solid re- 
sult than some sketches in Harper’s Magazine, and a lively 
volume in the “ Howadji” style. For his historical material, 
Mr Prime candidly owns that he is largely indebted both to 
Dr Robinson, whom he confutes, and Dr Williams, with whom 
he is pleased in some respects to agree. The admission seems 
unnecessary to those who are familiar with Dr Robinson’s 
and Dr Williams’s works. 

We do not propose to inflict upon our readers even an ab- 
stract of the confused plea by which Mr Prime attempts to 
set aside the decision of the most accurate observer who has 
ever discussed in the English tongue the question of the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre. He does not wish it to be understood 
as an argument to establish the authenticity of the Holy Places, 
but only to shew that the argument which would prove them 
false has no force or value. To do this, he first changes the 
position of Mount Akra, diminishing its breadth, and bringing 
it round to the north of the temple enclosure. That change 
gives him a chance to get Calvary outside the wall of the 
“ moon-shaped ” lower city. He slights Dr Robinson’s trans- 
lation of the word dupixugros, gibbous, which is the exact and 
proper rendering, and corresponds to the shape of Akra, as it 
is projected on Kiepert and Barclay’s plans, and blunders into 
the rendering “ moon-shaped,” taking that as synonymous 
with the shape of the “new” moon. In order to make this 
clear, he quotes Josephus as saying that the city lay over 
against the temple “in the manner of a theatre,” only substi- 
tuting his own idea of the shape of a theatre, the Boxes of the 
Park or the Bowery, for the idea of Josephus, who tells what 
kind of theatres the Jewish kings, imitating their Roman 
masters, constructed. From this flimsy beginning, he proceeds 
to suggest that Bezetha was a part of Akra, though Josephus 
expressly calls it a “ fourth” hill; insists, contrary to the 
simplest observation, that there is no possible point in the hill 
west of the Damascus gate whence the temple could be com- 
manded ; offers most gratuitous conjectures about the Tyro- 
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poeon and the causeway across it ; and corrects another trans- 
lation of Josephus by Dr Robinson by an unnatural and alto- 
gether improbable rendering. 

After this remarkable preliminary achievement, Mr Prime 
passes to the historical argument. We are favoured with the 
same sentimental a prior story of probabilities, of what must 
and must not have been, which delighted us in the discussion 
of the site of the ascension. Mr Prime thinks that the Chris- 
tians were not driven away from the city when the Jews were 
expelled, but remained there in considerable numbers. He is 
unable to find any reason for believing that, after its successive 
devastations, Jerusalem was not restored, streets, lanes, pri- 
vate mansions, and all, substantially in the same arrangement 
and order as it had before. It is pleasant to learn from him 
that the. reason why Eusebius and Jerome do not speak of 
any tradition as guiding the search made by order of Con- 
stantine was, that “the places were so well known that no 
one thought of calling it tradition.” He has no doubt that 
there were any quantity of notes, letters, manuscripts, jour- 
nals, “a thousand papers,” which could set the matter right, 
and place it beyond dispute. It is very singular that none of 
these voluminous and multifarious authorities are alluded to 
by the historians, and that a temple of Venus on the spot 
should be the convincing evidence, when there was such a 
mass of Christian testimony. 

The four points of sufficient evidence on which this critic 
is ready to maintain the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre 
may be reduced to this single thesis, that a tradition which 
dates from the beginning of the fourth century can be dis- 
proved by no general topographical considerations, and must 
be accepted. Having settled the case by this antecedent 
thesis, it is of course not necessary to answer Dr Robinson, 
who has such a distressing contempt for tradition; yet Mr 
Prime is impelled to the painful duty of exposing “ the errors 
of his (Dr Robinson’s) reasoning, and the mistakes of his ob- 
servations.” We must dissent from his remark, “ that one 
pair of eyes is quite as likely to see well as another.” There 
is a great difference in the power of eyes in looking at the 
same objects. In judging of Massala and Latakia, we would 
trust Mr Prime’s senses almost implicitly; but we cannot 
allow that he sees through a syllogism or surveys landmarks 
with the same accurate instinct. Dr Robinson’s argument 
concerning the Gate Gennath, and the course of the Second 
Wall, is a model of patient and careful thought and study, 
which it will require better scholarship and sharper eyes than 
those of Mr Prime to look out of sight. He makes a brave 
shew of exposing Robinson’s blunder about the Pool of Heze- 
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kiah. But his language shews that he does not understand 
the statement. Dr Robinson does not say that Hezekiah con- 
structed his pool on the west side of Mount Zion, but only 
that he made a pool and a conduit, by which water could be 
brought from the upper pool of Gihon directly to the west 
side of Zion, which would be exactly done by the pool on 
Mount Akra still remaining, which is just opposite to the 
west side of Zion. The argument which Mr Prime makes in' 
favour of the lower pool of Gihon, as the proper pool of Heze- 
kiah, applies equally well to the present Birket El] Hammam. 
There would have been no need of constructing a special con- 
duit to carry water down the valley of Gihon. The lower pool 
lies directly in the way of the natural channel; and though we 
cannot positively prove that its date as a structure is earlier 
than the time of Hezekiah, the natural conformation of the 
valley at that point shows that water would always be likely 
to stand there. The pool on Mount Akra is nearer to the 
citadel of David than this lower pool of Gihon, and would 
much more readily furnish a supply of water to the upper 
city. The position on this hill of the pool which Hezekiah 
built consists much better with the language of Josephus, than 
~~ hypothesis of its place in the deep hollow of the western 
valley. 

We pass by Mr Prime’s curious improvement upon the 
meaning of xvxAévuevon, which Dr Robinson properly translates 
“encircling,” and his nice turning back of xAju« from its gene- 
ral and frequent meaning to its literal and infrequent sense, 
to notice his remarkable argument about the Gate Gennath. 
It is the old plea. Eusebius, Helena, and the rest, could not 
have been so “ignorant” as to select a. place for the church 
inside of the ancient wall, when the old ruins would certainly 
show themselves. Of course they understood it all better 
than we can. The Tyropcon, too, we are told, sloped both 
ways, and the gate must have been at that point where the 
descent was least, which would bring it (for Mr Prime seems 
to know just where the summit of the Tyropceon was) to the 
east of the present church. Moreover, he has seen the ruined 
gateway just below the bazaars, which Dr Robinson effectually 
disposed of, and, though not prepared to say that this gate is 
the Gate Gennath, leaves us to infer that it may be. This is 
the substance of his argument, which simply throws dust in 
the eyes of the reader, and has, when examined, no value 
whatever. If it were worth refuting, it would be silenced by 
the concise, but convincing, statement of facts concerning the 
Gate Gennath which Dr Robinson gives in his latest volume, 
(pp. 212 seq.). 

The final argument of Mr Prime that the claim of the Holy 
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Sepulchre is authentic, because the adjoining tombs of Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea seem to be ancient, has no 
force against Dr Robinson’s judicious remarks on these and 
similar tombs. The inconsistency in which he seems to have 
detected Dr Robinson about excavations “in the floor of a 
crypt,” turns out like his criticism on the Doctor’s Greek. In 
the tomb near Abilene they saw loculi in the floor of the cen- 
tral “chamber,” not of the crypt. So far as the view of the 
interior of the church is allowed to have weight, we can only 
say that we never met a Protestant who did not admit that 
there is nothing whatever there to remind one of the account 
in the Scriptures of the place of Christ's death and burial. 
Many visits fail to reconcile the contrast between the story of 
Calvary and the resurrection, and the stations and the altars 
under the roof of the present church. Whether Dr Robinson 
did wisely or not in neglecting the interior of the church on 
his first visit, is another question. But as an investigator, he 
lost-nothing in impartiality by losing the prejudice of that 
first impression. We would not attribute Mr Prime’s conver- 
sion to “ monkish influence,” but we must think that so strange 
a change of opinion is unaccountable on any ground of rea- 
son. Dr Robinson will certainly find no inducement to mo- 
dify any of his statements about the Holy Places from new 
light thrown upon them by the author of “Tent Life in the 
Holy Land.” 

The question about the Holy Places which most interests 
M. Azais,—and which in its practical bearing is of far more 
immediate importance than the question of authenticity—is 
the rightful ownership of these shrines. A considerable motive 
of the recent Russian war was undoubtedly furnished by the 
bitter dispute between Greeks and Latins. Not monks only, 
but prelates and kings, have entered, and still do enter, into 
that dispute. The equity of that question is not yet deter- 
mined ; and it is evident that the Latin Church will not rest 
- satisfied with its meagre rights and dependent position where 
it once had superior sway and the full privilege of the freest 
prayer. Religiously, it makes very little difference which 
form of priestly religion, of ceremony and ritual, passes in and 
out before those altars. But the change from Greek to the 
Latin rule will be a fortunate social and civil change. With 
the recognition of the Latin claim, the influence of France 
will revive ; and the influence of France in the East is only 
less wholesome than the influence of England. 

We have no faith in the legends which consecrate these 
shrines to the devoted Franciscan brethren ; but we sympa- 
thise with their prayers for the recovery of these dear trea- 
sures. In possessing the tomb of Christ, and his birthplace 
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barbarism has a stronghold hardly less formidable than in 
‘ the hordes that swarm on the Muscovite plains. It will be 
auspicious for civilization when the fervour of Greek and Ar- 
menian pilgrimage can be checked, and Western Europe shall 
have a fairer chance to plant institutions in the Holy Land 
by the side of its altars. The Greek influence in Palestine is 
not the influence of the new Greek kingdom, which encou- 
rages every sort of secular knowledge and an exvessive mental 
activity, but is the old influence of the Levant monasteries, 
which canonises lazy and fanatical ignorance. M. Azais is 
half right in what he says about the schismatic bigots. 

If the theory of Mr Prime about the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre be just, why may not we Protestants put in a claim 
to its ownership? If the earliest Christians kept the memory 
of the sacred localities, went daily to kneel and to pray before 
them, and the earliest Christians were Congregationalists, or 
at any rate Presbyterians, as most American writers maintain, 
why have we not a better title than either Greek or Roman ? 
We might petition the Sultan to grant us the fee as the natural 
heirs ; and the assignment of the disputed estate to the English 
and American churches would undoubtedly greatly relieve his 
mind, as it would certainly benefit his subjects. If Dr Wil- 
liams and Mr Prime would only take hold of this matter in 
earnest, they would do a large work for civilisation, and in- 
augurate a new and more righteous crusade. It would be a 
great help to the Protestant missionaries if they could get 
possession of this ancient mother and head of all the churches, 
and the successors of Calvin, installed in the cloisters of Jeru- 
salem, might vie respectably with the successors of Peter in 
the Lateran. The same principles which are defended by the 
orthodox in their reasoning about Harvard College, ought to 
move them to prompt acquisition of the shrines of Palestine. 
On the joint ground of Congregationalism and tradition, it is 
a clear case of just re-annexation. 

The third work above alluded to, by Dr Stewart of Leg- 
horn, is of quite a different sort from the others. It is the 
work of a scholar and an investigator, whose habits and tastes 
have trained him to the task he has undertaken, yet who is 
so modest withal, that he states with diffidence his grounds 
of confidence. That simplicity and sincerity, that freedom 
from affectation and genuine kindness of heart, that profound 
reverence for things really sacred and catholic tolerance of 
individual freedom, which all who have the happiness to know 
Dr Stewart admire in his manner and his conversation, are 
equally the characteristics of this carefully prepared and ele- 
gantly printed volume. Dr Stewart’s journey, which was per- 
formed in the winter and spring of 1854, included the penin- 
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sula of Sinai as well as the land of Palestine; and a prime 
motive in undertaking it was to resolve doubts concerning the 
route of the Israelites in the Desert, and the place of the 
Mosaic enunciation of the Law. The portion of the volume 
which treats of the Holy Land contains very little to which 
we should take exception as unsound or inconclusive, though 
there are several slight mistakes, and some inaccurate forms 
of expression, as, for instance, where he speaks of an “ atro- 
cious” road, and of plants crining “to the size of rose-hips,” 
takes for granted that Beitu near Jerusalem is the ancient 
Bether, and locates Bethesda necessarily within the city. He 
commits a grave error in his account of that cowardly and 
devilish attack on an American party at Nablous, which Mr 
Prime unaccountably, in his book, omits to refer to, though 
one of his companions could doubtless have given a graphic 
description of the scene. According to Dr Stewart, while the 
rest of the party, paralysed with fear, fled back to Beyrout, 
“ Rev. Dr Prince ” (is there not a slight error in orthography ?) 
“alone made out his purposed journey.” Has not Dr Stewart 
read the account of that adventure as related in the travels of 
Ireneus? Nay, was he not privileged to read it in the 
columns of the widely diffused New York Observer, in the 
very mansion of Dr Smith at Beyrout ? 

In regard to the points of local criticism which we have 
already remarked upon, Dr Stewart’s opinion is not that of Mr 
Prime. He thinks it “ impossible” that horses and cattle 
can have been in the habit of going down stairs into the Beth- 
lehem grotto. He treats with the contempt which it deserves 
the notion that Bethany was a parish, including the Mount of 
Olives. He makes no argument about the present place of 
the Holy Sepulchre, considering it already conclusively set- 
tled that the traditional site is not the true one. At the 
same time, he seems favourably inclined to the theory of Dr 
Barclay, that the true place of Calvary is just outside of the 
“ Stephen’s Gate.” His estimate of tradition is exactly that 
of Dr Robinson. 

We do not quite understand Dr Stewart when he intimates 
that he differs with Dr Robinson about the site of the Gibeah 
of Benjamin. In his last work, Dr Robinson certainly fixes 
upon Tel el Fal, “ the Hill of Beans,” as the place, and has 
so marked it upon his map. Dr Stewart has more respect 
for the tomb-of-David story than for some other legends, and 
differs with Mr Prime in making it secondary to the fable of 
the Coenaculum. It is much to be regretted that he left be- 
hind his package of ashes from the great mounds, so that we 
have lost his personal testimony to the nature of their con- 
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tents. In regard to these mounds, the observations of Dr 
’ Robinson were certainly too hasty. 

Dr Stewart had not, as Mr Prime seems to have had, an 
unlimited command of money, and the faculty of getting the 
good-will and intimate friendship of Sheikhs and Pachas ; and 
we therefore miss from his volume that extended account of 
a visit to the great mosque of Jerusalem and its appended 
buildings, (we would call it the “ Mosque of Omar,” but that 
name is henceforth forbidden,) which enlivens the pages of 
the American writer. But he gives us an unusual amount of 
interesting information upon some topics not often treated. 
If his spelling is sometimes careless, his statements are reliable. 
His stay at Jerusalem was comparatively a long one, and he 
seems to have been more concerned to explore it thoroughly, 
and to visit and examine every locality again and again, than 
to decide upon the quality of its wines or the age of its le- 
gends. He ascends the “ Frank Mountain,” and climbs to the 
top of Nebi Samuel, nothing daunted by the provoking rain 
which would not accommodate his party. His trip to the 
Dead Sea included a visit to Goumrau, the site, according to 
De Saulcy, of Gomorrah, and he was able satisfactorily to 
prove the absurdity of the Frenchman’s reasoning. His ac- 
count of the Jews and their condition in Jerusalem is very 
interesting, and he comes to the very wise conclusion to which 
the American missionaries have already arrived, and to which 
the English Church must finally come, that a mission in Jeru- 
salem will not accomplish much, which is tied down to the 
conversion of Jews alone. 

The most valuable part of Dr Stewart’s volume is that which 
details his observations and impressions in the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. Journeying leisurely and without any European com- 
panion, and encamping outside of the Convent of St Cathe- 
rine, so as not to be vexed and interfered with by the monks 
and their stories, he was able to form deliberate and trust- 
worthy conclusions. It is the greatest fault of Dr Robinson’s 
account of the mountains of the peninsula, that he allowed 
himself to receive the stories of others about Serbél and the 
region around it. Having found a spot which seemed to 
satisfy all the conditions of the Hebrew narrative, he had no 
desire to look any farther, and hastily inferred that no other 
spot could satisfy them so well. But Dr Stewart saw Serbél 
before he saw Jebel Mousa, ascended it, surveyed the region 
around it, took bearings and distances, compared the scene 
with the Scripture narrative, and prepared himself to decide 
equitably which of the two mountains was the veritable Sinai. 
Ilis verdict is in favour of Serbél. And it seems to us, on 
the whole, to be nearer to the truth. Lepsius, a very high 
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authority, maintains the same opinion. The argument is too 
long to be quoted at length, but we give the facts on which 
the decision is based. 

The most common opinion of recent travellers justifies the 
view that the true Sinai is some one of the points of the ridge 
of Jebel-Mousa. Dr Wilson holds obstinately to the present 
monastic tradition that the southernmost peak, bearing the 
special name of the Mount of Moses, is the genuine place, and 
most who have climbed with difficulty the interminable stair- 
case which leads to this dreary height, come down with the 
comfortable assurance that they have ascended Mount Sinai, 
and seen the spot where God held converse with his servant 
Moses. The objection to this view is that the plain at its foot 
is too narrow to admit the encampment of such a host. It 
would be impossible for such a mighty company to gather at 
any point within that small Wady-Sebeiyeh, so as to see, much 
less to hear, the prophet on the mountain. Feeling the force 
of this objection, Dr Robinson transfers the Sinai of the Exo- 
dus to the northern end of the range, where its bold precipice 
overlooks that broad plain, on which an army even larger than 
the host of Israel might comfortably wait together. Enticed ’ 
by the captivating fitness of this plain, he overlooks the tact 
that the Safs4feh peak is not the highest peak, that it is lower 
than several of the surrounding mountains. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Dr Stewart that Jebel-Mousa is to be pre- 
ferred to Jebel-Safs&feh, or that Robinson’s conclusion, as be- 
tween these two, is open to objection. 

In favour of Serbal, on the contrary, there is almost every- 
thing but the existing belief. It is the most isolated and con- 
spicuous mountain in the peninsula. At its base, in full sight 
from its sides and summit, are valleys large enough for the 
encampment of all the tribes. These valleys correspond ex- 
actly to the account of the Israelite journeyings, both as to 
time and difficulties. So far as the authority of tradition 
goes, it is in favour of Serbal. The tradition concerning Ser- 
bal can be traced much farther back than that concerning 
Jebel-Mousa. On Serbal, again, rock inscriptions abound, 
while they are not found on the other mountains. Mount 
Serb4l is, moreover, the Paran of Scripture, while the state- 
ment in Deuteronomy gives us reason to think that Paran and 
Sinai are identical. And finally, the name Ser-bal, the “ Lord 
Baal,” suggests that it had been chosen, as such a sacred 
mountain would naturally be, as a place of idolatrous wor- 
ship. All these considerations, to which might be added some 
others which Lepsius mentions, lead us to incline to the theory 
that most ancient tradition concerning Mount Sinai marks its 
true place. 
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Of all the recent records of travel in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
we have met with none that is quite satisfactory. Mr Stan- 
ley’s volume was good, as far as it went, and Dr Stewart’s is 
its worthy companion. But these, able and conscientious as 
their investigations are, leave something to be desired. A 
thorough examination of that region cannot be made in the 
short time usually allotted to a journey from Cairo to Beer- 
sheba. The work will be perfectly done, only when it ceases 
to be the preface to travel in Palestine, and is taken up asa 
special expedition ; when the country is crossed and recrossed 
by routes now unfrequented, and we have a full account of 
the ascent of every peak, the shape of every valley, and the 
meaning of every inscription. A second series of “ Biblical 
Researches” in the Peninsula would complete the service 
which Dr Robinson has rendered in his second journey through 
Palestine. M. Charles Didier has given, in his recent volume 
of travels to the region around Mecca, a spirited sketch of the 


route to Sinai by the valley of Tao; yet more routes wait to 
be described. 





Art. VIIL—A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy ; 
with particular Reference to its Origin, its Course, and 
its prominent Subjects among the Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts. With an Appendix. By Gerorer E. 
Ettis. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1857. 


Tuts book deals with great topics. In form, it is an historic 
survey of Unitarianism, during the fifty years of its avowed 
existence, and distinct organic development, in New England. 
In substance, it isan elaborate and ingenious defence of ration- 
alism, both abstract and concrete, as a principle, and in its 
actual workings and fruits among Unitarians and other parties 
in the Congregational connection. The principal chapters in 
the volume first appeared in a series of articles in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, of which its author was editor. We have no 
doubt that their republication in this form was demanded by 
the general conviction of his brethren, that nothing could bet- 
ter subserve their cause. On nearly every page, we see the 
strategy of the dexterous polemic, familiar with the whole his- 
tory of the conflict, the present position and attitude of his 
foes, and striking his keen and polished weapons with consum- 
mate precision at their tenderest points. He accomplishes 
much by his calmness, self-possession, and generally courteous 
and conciliatory style, which he seldom loses, except when he 
touches Old Calvinism, or vents his impatience with his New 
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School friends, for claiming to be (in distinction from the 
Unitarians) the only rightful successors of those Puritan fore- 
fathers, some of whose distinctive doctrines they so often in 
one breath apologize for, and in the next breath denounce. 
Indeed, so gracious is the tone, so sweet and delicious the de- 
coction, in which he applies his caustic to this class, whom he 
treats now as allies, and now as foes, that they hardly suspect 
‘the poison until they feel its sting. His adulation is often so 
delicate and unctuous, that the progressive theologians, whom 
he makes alternately his friends and his adversaries, are 
scarcely conscious that the point of this two-edged sword has 
been. pressed to the heart, until they find themselves faint 
from loss of blood. 

This volume is significant in various ways. It is the most 
important and skilful contribution to Unitarian polemics which 
has appeared for a long time. The position of the author as 
editor of the chief organ of the denomination, and his recent 
elevation (as we are informed) to the Professorship of Theo- 
logy in their divinity school, indicate that he is their recog- 
nised and trusted champion. The occasion of the work, and 
its special aim, also invest it with importance. It is occa- 
sioned by those “signs of conciliation” and reunion, which 
have been freely and gladly given and welcomed by certain 
parties, including the more “advanced minds” in both 
branches of the sundered Congregational communion. That 
some tendencies and foretokenings of this kind have appeared, 
is manifest to all competent observers. They have been 
hailed with delight by some, as signs of the conversion of 
Unitarians to orthodoxy. A large party, under the influence > 
of this persuasion, have been fertile in devices to divest the . 
ancient faith of the drapery in which the creeds present it, 
which they have conceived to be repellent to many Unita- 
rians who were ready enough to embrace the substance of it. | 
They have flattered themselves that it could be stripped of 
this repulsive dress, without sacrifice of its body and vebatdniee. 
Another class have feared that this promise of conciliation 
arises rather from the approaches of the New School party 
among the orthodox to Unitarianism, than from any retro- 
cession among the Unitarians from their distinctive tenets, 
or rather their negation of the distinctive tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith. Liberal Christians, too, are not indifferent to the 
solution of these questions. How has their faith, or negation 
of faith, stood the test of fifty years’ trial?’ Is the experiment 
a failure? Must they now make the humiliating confession, 
that the principles which ruptured their fellowship with the 
great mass of Congregationalists are vicious, and that the doc- 
trines they so bitterly reviled and denounced are worthy of gl} 
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acceptation? Or, on the other hand, as these two systems of 
doctrine have faced each other for two generations, has their 
own held its ground without wavering, and has the antagonist 
system been giving way and retreating before its assaults? 
And has this process been going on without any noteworthy 
accession of numbers to the Unitarian body, by a steady dilu- 
tion of the theology current among their adversaries ? Which- 
ever doctrine any may espouse, these are questions of no slight 
interest, not only as they refer to the progress of truth and 
error in the ancient and honoured Congregational body, but 
as they touch the pride of success and consistency which is 
inbred in man. To the solution of these questions, Mr Ellis 
devotes his strength in this work. In this line of inquiry, he 
brings out his subtle attacks of various severity, sometimes 
softened and disguised by felicitous compliments, upon various 
orders of antagonists, and types of obnoxious doctrine. He 
states his own purpose thus :— 


“ Unitarianism stands in direct and positive opposition to ortho- 
doxy on three great doctrines, which orthodoxy teaches, with empha- 
sis, as vital to its system ; namely, that the nature of human beings 
has been vitiated, corrupted, and disabled, in consequence of the sin 
of Adam, for which God has in judgment doomed our race to suffer- 
ing and woe ; that Jesus Christ is God, and, therefore, an object of 
religious homage and prayer ; and that the death of Christ is made 
effectual to human salvation, by reconciling God to man, and satis- 
fying the claims of an insulted and outraged law. Unitarianism 
denies that these are doctrines of the gospel, and offers very different 
doctrines, sustained by scripture, in their place. 

“ The rejection of these three orthodox doctrines, and the belief 
of those which Unitarians substitute for them, constitutes Unita- 
rianism. All the rest of Christianity is common ground between us 
and other denominations. On all other matters of Christian doc- 
trine, a Unitarian may be in entire accordance with the general 
views of the orthodox, and yet be not one whit less a Unitarian. .. . 

“ Unitarianism defined a position in direct and complete antago- 
nism to orthodoxy on these three points, and on no others. On these 
three points Unitarianism has resolutely held its ground, and intends 
to hold it firmly, and without a hair’s breadth. Orthodoxy has been 
during the half-century, reconsidering its position as regards one or 
another of these three points, modifying, qualifying, and abating its 
dogmatic statement of its three primary doctrines. 

“ Now, if there has been any tendency to harmony and accordance 
of opinion, and reconciliation of differences between the two parties, 
it is to be referred either to a recognition of sympathies, and a com- 
mon belief in the other doctrines of the gospel, in the realm of 
Chrstian truth and faith, which was not appropriated exclusively by 
the orthodox or by the Unitarians, or else to the fact that the ortho- 
dox have a better appreciation of the strength of our position, and 
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of the dubiousness of their own position, on the three points of doctrine 
just stated. 

“ We propose in successive papers to deal with those three great 
doctrinal issues, and when we have disposed of these topics, we shall 
have to discuss a very important question relative to the proper view 
of the scriptures, and the mode of treating them, and of criticising 
and expounding them, so far as that question has entered into the 
controversy. We hope thus to gather some of the best fruits of a 
half-century of sharp but not unprofitable controversy between 
brethren.”—-Pp. 47-49. 


This statement seems to us essentially just. Whoever denies 
the fall, the Deity of Christ, and his vicarious sacrifice for men, 
is, whatever else he may hold, a Unitarian. Nor have the 
Unitarians in the least relaxed the earnestness or firmness 
with which they cleave to this denial. There may be a few 
exceptional cases of men who adopt, in a vague and confused 
sense, some of the phrases of modern Pantheistic Sabellianism, 
somewhat after the fashion of Dr Bushnell. Besides this, 
doubtless, all shades of opinion respecting the person of Christ 
exist among them, from pure Humanitarianism, to the high 
Arianism of those who, like Mr Ellis, freely term Christ a 
divine person, but most strenuously deny that he is God. It 
is also true that the Unitarian body, as our author freely con- 
fesses, has always included almost every variety of opinion on 
other topics. It is true that their cardinal and distinctive 
negations require, and quite uniformly produce, lax views of / 
inspiration, in order to their vindication. It is also true that 
logical consistency, or if not this, a due concinnity of thinkin 
and feeling, requires them to be sceptical and chary in re; 
to the doctrine of future and eternal punishment. This they\ 
generally explicitly reject, or treat with prudent reserve. In 
regard to divine influence in purifying the soul, some avow a 
vague belief in something of the kind, without defining precisely 
what they mean by it. Others believe only in the development 
and culture of human nature, by outward teaching and training. 
All gladly accept the ingenious formula of Professor Park, 
“that the character of our race needs an essential transforma-. 
tion, by an interposed influence from God.” 

The facts of the case then are briefly: 1. That Unitarianism 
has its essence in the negation of the fall in Adam: the Deity 
of Christ, involving also the Trinity; and in vicarious Atone- 
ment. 2. Signs of conciliation and accord between the parties 
are beginning to be recognised. The question then arises, 
whence does this tendency to conciliation arise? In an ad- 
vance among the Unitarians towards orthodoxy, or of the no- 
minally orthodox, or parties among them, towardsthe Unitarian 
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view of these subjects. This is the main question with whieh 
Mr Ellis deals, and all other topics are auxiliary to this. 

In meeting this issue, he finds occasion to deal chiefly with 
three classes of men indicated by their respective types of doc- 
trine. These are, Ist, the Old Calvinists, or such as abide by 
_ the ancient reformed symbols, and especially the Westminster 
standards. 2d, New School men, a convenient and accepted 
designation of all grades of innovators upon these standards, 
who still remain in communions recognising these standards. 
3d, Unitarians. The strict adherents of the Old Confessions 
which once expressed the faith of New England Congregation- 
alists, he considers as either extinct among them at present, or 
so few that they may safely be ignored. The great body of 
the New England Congregational clergy out of the Unitarian 
ranks, he places among the different grades of the New School, 
who, with whatever circumstantial points of difference, agree 
in renouncing the propositions of the Confession relative to 
Original Sin, and Atonement; and are generally far enough 
from being tenacious of its phraseology regarding the Trinity. 
If the abundant protestations of many of their leading divines 
are to be trusted, he by no means overstates the general an- 
tipathy of the New England clergy to the Westminster propo- 
sitions on these points. They glory in renouncing the form, 
while they claim that they retain the substance of doctrine 
set forth in these formularies. Now Mr Ellis insists that it is 
against these doctrines as set forth in these ancient formularies, 
and not against something else, that Unitarians protested, and 
that for so protesting they were disowned. He insists further, 
that all the attempts of the New School to soften, apologise 
for, and recast them in less offensive forms, are a virtual en- 
dorsement of the Unitarian protest against them; while the 
attempt to retain the substance, with the offensive part elimi- 
nated, is and must be a failure. For it is against the sub- 
stance, and not the mere garb of these doctrines that Unitarians 
recalcitrate. It is this that is odious and intolerable to them. 
And all the forms in which these advanced minds have put the 
substance of these doctrines, retaining it still intact, contain 
all for substance that was hideous in the rejectedform. Their 
position has no advantage over the Old School in relieving 
orthodoxy of its terrors. It is incomparably inferior in vigour 
and consistency. Yet while it lacks the consistent strength 
of the old system, and retains its weak points, it is a protest 
against it, and therein a protest against itself, and a concession 
to, an advance towards, Unitarianism. Herein it merits and 
receives the profuse eulogies of Mr Ellis, after he has exposed 
its suicidal weakness, and its serviceableness to his own cause. 

Mr Ellis’s method will more fully appear, by tracing it in 
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actual example. He of course begins with the topic of human 
corruption and ruin, which always affords the most convenient 
and available topic of declamation for those who wish to enlist 
the sympathies of men against the orthodox system. He 
quotes the articles on original sin, in the Westminster stand- 
ards, which set forth the faith of the Reformed churches, are 
the avowed formularies of the leading Calvinistic bodies in this 
country, and not only were the professed, but the real faith of 
the New England churches, up to the time when Unitarianism 
began secretly to germinate among them. The elements of 
the doctrine here maintained are: the probation of the race in 
Adam ; the consequent imputation of his sin to his posterity; 
the-consequent conveyance of a nature corrupt, disabled, oppo- 
site to all good; liable, unless redemption supervenes, to all 
the miseries of this life, and to the pains of hell for ever. 

Says Mr. Ellis, “This doctrine still stands, however, un- 
changed in word, unrelaxed in authority, in the formulas of 
orthodox churches. Still is the repute of holding the faith of 
the Fathers claimed by those who are called orthodox. . . 
And this is the doctrine which Unitarianism rejected positively, 
and without qualification, concession, or tolerance ; asserting 
that it is not taught in the Bible, but is utterly inconsistent 
with the teachings of that book ; that it dishonours God by 
ascribing to him a method arbitrary, unjust, and wholly sub- 
versive of all righteous law; that it wrongs huinan nature, 
destroys moral responsibility, corrupts the Christian system, 
unsettles morality, and leads to infidelity and irreligion. This 
is the ground of opposition, and these are the terms of it which 
Unitarianism recognised at the opening of the controversy. 
Unitarianism has held its ground without misgiving or com- _ 
promise, Unitarianism means to hold its ground—no more nor 
no less than its ground—on this matter of doctrine. Its cou- 
rage and assurance and confidence have steadily increased, as 
it has realised its own strength and the weakness of its anta- 
gonist on this doctrine of the entail on all the human race, on 
account of the sin of one man, of a corrupted nature, which 
must work corruption in this life, and is sentenced to the pains 
of hell forever.” Pp. 66, 67. ‘ 

Such is a sample of the vituperation which the author con- 
stantly visits upon the scriptural doctrine of the fall of man- 
kind, in the fall of their first parent and progenitor. We shall 
confront him on this subject, in connection with his own 
admissions, hereafter. 

Meanwhile, let us examine his reckoning with the New 
School men relative to the subject. They yield so far to these 
stereotype objections to the doctrine, as to adopt manifold 
expedients to soften its aspect, without, as they think, sacri- 
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_ ficing its substance. They deny the federal and representative 

character of Adam, and the consequent imputation of sin to 
his posterity, and echo the old Socinian cavils against them. 
Those are now few who deny imputation, and still retain the 
doctrine of native sinfulness, and exposure to suffering and 
death in punishment thereof. But while they deny all this, 
they assert such a natural sinless depravity of the moral con- 
stitution, as leads men to sin and sin only from the first 
exercise of moral agency, till they are converted to Christ. 
They further assert this to be in consequence of the fall of 
Adam ; and yet that this depravity, innocent until it ripens 
into conscious acts of transgression, does not disable its subject 
for a perfect spiritual obedience to God, although it ensures 
the certainty that he will sin and only sin. 

Now, here is an ingenious attempt to eliminate from the 
doctrine its unwelcome ingredients—imputation, hereditary 
sinfulness, and inability—and yet to keep the substance, viz., 
that men inherit from Adam a vitiated moral nature, which 
ensures that they sin to their utter and eternal ruin, until, 
through grace, they become new creatures in Christ. Will not 
this satisfy Unitarian and other objectors? Does it not clear 
away all their most troublesome objections? Not at all. Mr 
Ellis will not allow that this modification of Calvinism “ fur- 
nishes any essential relief of what are to us the unscriptural 
and revolting features of the system. .. . It leaves the out- 
rage, which is inherent in Calvinism—of assigning to us a 
prejudiced start on an immortal career, of making human life a 
foregone conclusion at its commencement. . . . I cannot 
reconcile the statement that, in consequence of the fall of 
Adam, we come into existence entirely depraved, with the 
statement, that, though thus depraved, we are justly required 
to love God with all the heart, and are justly punishable for 
disobedience. How does the doctrinal belief F weve in these 
two statements differ from the doctrine of the formula?” Pp. 
460, 461. And in reference to the alleged ability to love God 
with all the heart, he asks, “ Of what character or value must 
be all the love of an entirely depraved heart? Is pure love, 
or the love of a pure object, possible to such a heart?” P. 461. 
Still further, in reference to the supposed relief afforded by 
asserting natural ability along with moral inability, he says, 
“ There certainly is a real difference between a lack of power 
and a lack of will to do one’s duty; but if the lack of will 
springs from a lack of power to will, or of a capacity of bein 
influenced by the will otherwise than to disobedience, a mien 
want of will becomes essentially a natural want of power.” 
P. 100. That is, if in asserting natural ability, they do not 

intend to destroy the substance as well as the form of the old 
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doctrine of inability—if they hold to any real inability—they 
are still obnoxious to all the objections which lie against the 
old doctrine. For, according to this, the inability, though 
natural ‘and real, is none the less moral. If, on the other 
hand, they mean to destroy the substance of the doctrine, then 
they are on Unitarian ground. 

This, then, is the true state of the case. The attempt to 
meet, evade, or silence the objections of Socinians and others 
to the doctrine of the fall, or to reconcile them in any manner 
to it, by the modifications of New Divinity, is an utter failure. 
Unless they renounce the doctrine, in any form or modifica- 
tion of it, however dilute, they neither silence, satisfy, nor 
attract them. Says Mr Ellis, “The only modification of the 
dogma which will be explicit enough for us, will be an entire 
and honest renunciation of it.” Why? Because so long as 
any substance of it is retained, so long it is bare to the objec- 
tions, the prejudices, the intolerant aversion which this class 
of men bring to bear against the old or any other form of it. 
It may be safely affirmed that it has not contributed an iota 
to weaken the tendency to Unitarian thinking in New England. 
It may as safely be affirmed that it has done much to diffuse 
and invigorate it. It has endorsed and urged with violence 
the old Socinian objections to the doctrine of original sin as 
stated in the formulas of Reformed Christendom. The tirades 
against “propagated depravity,” in the Christian Spectator, 
were no whit less vehement than the denunciations of Mr 
Ellis, and were very much like them as to substance and form. 
They have, therefore, become powerful allies of the Unitarians 
in witnessing against the doctrine. But since these objections 
lie “ for substance” against the “substance of the doctrine” in 
any modification of it, so far as they lie against the doctrine of 
the Confession, all who employ them, so far forth, sanction 
and promote Unitarian thinking. And it is none the better, 
but all the worse, if this thinking has such ascendancy in the 
Orthodox ranks, as to prevent all secessions to and consequent 
growth of the Unitarian body. It inures all the more to the 
benefit of Unitarianism. The distemper spreads with vastly 
more rapidity when it lives and flourishes in the orthodox 
body, than if its diseased members should withdraw from it to 
the Unitarian sect. 

So says Mr Ellis: “All the modifications, abatements, and 
palliatives of which professedly orthodox writers have felt 
compelled to avail themselves in dealing with their doctrine, 
have been of great service to Unitarians,” p. 89. “They are 
of service to us as shewing a constant uneasiness under any 
form in which the old doctrine has yet been presented, and as 
indicating how trifling a relaxation of its old terms will be 
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welcomed as a comfort,” p. 66. ‘‘ We are ready to grant to 
' the Orthodox the benefit of all the modifications of this doc- 
trine which the most ingenious man among them is able to 
devise. But we must urge that these modifications all accrue 
to our side,” p. 61. After all this, his compliments to their 
liberality, astuteness, and progressive spirit, are somewhat 
tantalising, when he thus caps his climax: “ The lamentable 
shifts and evasions and subtilties to which orthodox theolo- 
gians have had recourse during the last half century, in trying 
to evade the plain meaning of this article of their creed, are a 
scandal upon our whole profession. That we ought to expect 
a long and sad reckoning to be visited upon us in a widely 
diffused unbelief, a distrust of religious teaching, and a general 
and dismal sense of unreality about religious dogmas, is but a 
looking for a retribution, the tokens of which are too evident 
to be disputed.” So the New School theologians are already 
charged with producing, by this tampering with doctrinal 
standards, that infidelity which they have been so ready with 
Unitarians to attribute to those standards as their legitimate 
fruit. 

The principle that it was unjust in God to regard and treat 
the race in Adam as its federal head, and so to reckon his sin 
to their account, and, on this ground, to abandon them to the 
corruption and misery in which we find them, as a judicial 
and penal visitation for that sin, has been a radical feature, 
not only of Unitarianism, but of New Theology, and New 
England Theology, amid whatever other variations from old 
Calvinism, these terms may have been employed to denote. 
It is adopted in the hope of removing objections, and concilia- 
ting favour to whatever residuum of the doctrine of human 
corruption may remain, after this and other attenuating pro- 
cesses. The question is, has it had this effect? or has not the - 
obvious reach of the above principles, if valid, in proving it 
unjust that the race should be born corrupt at all, or begin exis- 
tence with a “prejudiced start,” been working its due effect, 
in producing utter unbelief in natural depravity, in the evan- 
gelical system, in the word of God, nay, in the rectitude, the 
justice, if not the being of God himself? Secret and silent 
tendencies usually first crop out into visibility, in the utter- 
ances of bold and audacious minds. Is it unfair to bring to 
view the public attitade of Dr Lyman Beecher’s children, 
male and female, on these subjects, as fairly indicative of the 
tendency of a general abjuration of the principle that the fall 
of the race is a penal visitation for the sin of its head and re- 
presentative? We would be the last to hold a school, party, 
or communion answerable for the idiosyncrasies of individual 
members, unless these aberrations are clear logical deductions 
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from the principles in which they have been trained. But 
considering the position of the father, as the once chosen 
champion of orthodoxy with the weapons of New Divinity in 
the Unitarian metropolis, and considering the eminent rank of 
his children of both sexes, as preachers, teachers, and authors, 
who exercise a commanding influence in the non-Unitarian con- 
gregational body, we think it fair to notice their deliverances 
on these subjects as signs of the times, and way-marks of the 
course of improved theology. Years ago we found circulating, 
by the hands of Unitarians, in our own congregation, a tract 
against creeds and confessions, a of two sermons, 
preached at the dedication of a church in the West by the Rev. 
Charles Beecher, and published by the American Unitarian 
Association. Of Mrs Beecher Stowe’s new anti-slavery novel, 
Mr Ellis says : ‘‘ Those characteristic features of orthodox faith 
and piety, which have always been most offensive to Unita- 
rians, receive from her hand a most scorching delineation.” 
The Christian public have not yet forgotten the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s unblushing avowal, that he had greater sym- 
pathy with such Universalists as Dr Chapin of New York, 
than with “ vinegar-faced evangelicals.” Dr Edward Beecher 
does excellent service to the cause of scriptural truth, by admit- 
ting and proving the undeniable facts in regard to the moral 
corruption and impotence of man. He has insight and candour 
enough to see that the old orthodox doctrine serves more fully 
than any new school modifications of it, to reconcile these facts 
with the justice and goodness of God. Yet he insists that it 
does not so reconcile them ; and the moral character of God is 
defensible on no conceivable hypothesis, but that of the trial of 
all men individually in a pre-éxistent state. Thus he stakes 
faith in the goodness of God, in other words, Theism itself, on 
a theory which not one in ten thousand can adopt. The effect 
of abjuring the old doctrine with him, is either to compel belief 
in a visionary theory, or the denial of palpable facts, a fearful 
plunge towards atheism. What relief, then, has come of re- 
nouncing the old docrine of the formulas? But the celebrated 
Miss Catherine Beecher, in her latest work, brings us straight 
up to the goal toward which all this tends. She says, “ The’ 
systems of theology in all the Christian sects, excepting a small 
fraction, teach that the mind of man comes into existence with 
a depraved nature; meaning by this a mental constitution more 
or less depraved.”* ‘It being granted, then, that the mind 
of our race is depraved in its nature, of course the Author of 
this nature is responsible for this inconceivable and wholesale 
wrong. This forces us to the inevitable conclusion, that the 


* The Bible and the People. C. E. Beecher, p. 282. 
VOL, VII.—NO. XXIII. M 
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Creator of mind is a being guilty of the highest conceivable 
‘folly, injustice, and malignity.”* “The assumption that the 
constitution of mind is depraved, not only destroys the evidence 
of the Creator’s wisdom-and benevolence by the light of reason, 
but destroys the possibility of a credible and reliable revelation 
from him” !!+ This will do. Every vestige of the doctrine 
of a corrupt nature is repudiated, in phrase the most intense 
and hyperbolical, in which hatred of it can be vented. And 
this method of dealing with the subject of depravity, is offered 
as an “illustrative example” of the method of dealing with 
other Christian doctrines in another volume. Indeed she in- 
forms us that she printed, but was dissuaded by friends from 
publishing, an octavo volume, years ago, in which these 
“ principles of reason and interpretation” were applied to 
“theories on the character and atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
where relief was first experienced by the writer.”{ Had the 
theory of Pelagius triumphed, she supposes that the “ energies 
of the church would have been mainly directed to the right 
training of the human mind, in obedience to all the physical, 
domestic, social, and moral laws of the Creator.” She com- 
plains that her schemes for educating women have met a cool 
and fatal reception, owing to the “indifference to the training 
of the habits of childhood, resulting from the long-established 
dogma of a misformed mind, whose propagated incapacity is 
not within the reach of educational training.” The inference 
is, and the whole tenor of her disquisition is to the effect, that 
there is no hereditary disorder in the human soul which edu- 
cation cannot cure, and which is not the result of wrong edu- 
cation. Thus she speaks of “the great change of character 
which wrongly educated mind must pass in order to gain eter- 
nal life,” as if this were the only sort of mind needing such a 
change. Her abhorrence of the doctrine of native depravity 
seems to be greatly intensified, and indeed chiefly caused by 
the discouragement which she conceives it offers to effective 
moral education. This levels down the whole theory and 
practice of religion to the lowest Unitarian standard. Yet 
we are glad to see enough of her early faith left, to extort the 
confession that without the aid of the Holy Spirit “ success is 
hopeless,” pp. 329-333. 
othing more amazes us than the facility with which assail- 
ants of the high truths of Scripture, after having seemingly 
borne them down under a torrent of one-sided, spiteful vitu- 
eration, admit and assert what they boast of having anni- 
ilated. It seems, after all, that there is a distemper in the 


* The Bible and the People, p. 283. + Ib. pp. 287, 288. 
t Ib. p 316. 
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human soul, which the Holy Ghost alone can cure. Is not 
this giving up the whole, and demolishing at a blow what she 
has zealously and toilsomely reared? Does this abate her zeal 
in the right training and nurture of children, or confidence in 
its utility and efficacy under God? Not an iota. As well 
might it be said that it paralyzes all zeal in preaching the 
gospel, and the use of other means to save men. The fearful- 
ness of man’s ruin, the fact that Christian training and the 
foolishness of preaching have the promise of the Holy Spirit to 
render them effectual in rescuing him from it, are the grand 
incentives to energy and zeal in each of these spheres of Chris- 
tian effort. Where do we find the most earnest and effective 
preaching, if not among the believers in human depravity ? 
And does not Miss Catherine Beecher know that to-day Chris- 
tian education, training, and nurture, are pursued with most 
vigour, patience, and success by that class of churches and 
parents, that accept, without the smallest misgiving, the ipsis- 
sima verba of those confessions and catechisms, which kindle 
her to such a furor of indignation? If not, she is ignorant of 
the most weighty fact, in reference to the whole subject on 
which she writes. 

Having sufficiently considered the drift of the New Divinity 
towards Unitarian ground on the subject of the fall, we return 
to Mr Ellis. What is his faith in regard to this capital point 
in theology? How will it endure the ordeal to which he sub- 
jects the orthodox system? How will he and his sect bear 
the same measure which he metes to others? Let us see. He 
tells us, “it can hardly be said that Unitarianism has fashioned 
any dogma of its own upon this point,” p. 86. Indeed! It 
comes to destroy what faith we have in reference to our own 
estate by nature, which of necessity determines all our ideas of 
the requisites to our redemption, the entire Christian economy, 
and dares not take the responsibility of giving us any other, 
lest that should prove too frail to stand. If one summons us\ 
to forsake our dwelling, in which we and our fathers before us 
have been sheltered safely for ages, because it is insecure, we 
shall hardly respect the call, until he claims at least to offer ’ 
us some other and safer refuge. We have little respect for a 
system, which is shown by all experience, and by the testi- 
mony of its advocates, even Mr Ellis himself, to be good for 
destruction but not for edification. 

But if Unitarianism shirks (Mr Ellis will pardon a word 
which he applies to his adversaries) from taking any ground of 
its own, which will expose it to reprisals for the assaults it 
makes upon all others, it is nevertheless obliged to concede 
certain great facts which involve all the real difficulties at 
which it rails in the orthodox system, while it denies the relief 
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afforded by that system. He says, “ Unitarians do not affirm 
’ that human beings are born holy; nor that the original ele- 
ments of human nature are free from germs which grow and 
develop, if unrestrained, into sin ; nor that no disadvantage has 
accrued to all the race of Adam from his disobedience, and 
from all the accumulations of wickedness that have gathered 
for ages in the world into which we are introduced. Unita- 
rians do not deny that all men are actually sinners, needing the 
renewing grace and forgiveness of God ; dependent upon the 
gospel of Christ as a remedial and redeeming religion, and 
having no other hope than that which Christ offers. Unita- 
rians do not deny the great mystery which invests sin and evil, 
nor profess to have any marked advantage over orthodoxy in 
looking back of that mystery and dealing with it,” p. 55. 
Commenting on the narrative of the fall in Genesis, he says, 
“ Adam’s experience is representative of the experience of all 
human beings. We are created as he was. Human nature 
works in us as it worked in him We sin as he sinned; we 
suffer as he suffered ; we die as he died. We do not sin because 
he sinned, but as he sinned; in like manner, since we have 
alike nature. It would be invested with an unrelieved gloom 
to us, did not the narrative immediately connect with this 
typical representation of the workings of the experiment of 
humanity, the promise of continued aid, and of mercy, and 
blessing, and redemption from God,” pp. 76, 77. “Adam 

roved in his own case the result of the experiment made by 
God with the elements and conditions involved in the consti- 
tution of a human being. The result of the experiment in one 
case of course signified what would be its result in all cases. 
As Adam was a sinner and mortal, so all human beings are 
sinners, and all are mortals; not because he was a sinner, but 
because they are all like him in their humanity. But is this 
nature of ours corrupt and DEPRAVED because it is imperfect ?” 
p. 88. “Unitarianism does not deny the sinfulness of man, 
nor does it discharge that sinfulness of positive guilt, nor does 
it trifle with the consequences of sin, here or hereafter. Some 
of the most appalling admissions, and some of the most start- 
ling assertions as to the guilt and devastations of sin, are to 
be found in the writings of Unitarians,” p. 88. 

Reviewing these citations, they concede, 1. That all men are 
sinful and mortal. 2. That they are so ruined that there is no 
hope for them but in the “remedial religion ” of the gospel of 
Christ, and the renewing grace and forgiveness of God. 3. That 
this sinful and ruined state results from “ germs” in the origi- 
nal elements of human nature, which “grow and develop into 


” 


sin.” 4 That we sin, not because Adam sinned, but as he 
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sinned, since we have a like nature ; 7.¢, it is because of their 
nature—call it frail, imperfect, depraved, or what you will— 
that men thus sin. 5. That although the race sin, not because 
Adam sinned, yet they suffer disadvantage because of his sin. 
6. That this state of facts would invest the subject with unre- 
lieved gloom, were it not for redemption, which, however, it 
must not be forgotten, the Bible refers not to the justice, but 
to the grace of God. 

The material points here conceded are not theories, but pal- 
pable facts ; not dogmas of speculation, nor first learned from 
the Bible, but conspicuous in the whole state and history of 
man. They are facts with which any theory, Infidel, Socinian, 
Orthodox, New School, or Old School, must deal. The simple 
question is, how is it to be reconciled with the rectitude and 
goodness of God, that men should be born in a state which 
infallibly develops itself in sin, woe, and death? Evade and 
shuffle as they may, this is the real question which every system 
must face. The Reformed Theology accepts the scriptural 
solution of it, not because it relieves the subject of all difficulty, 
or does not leave it still in some aspects a profound and awful 
mystery ; but, 1. Because God has declared it. 2. Because it 
affords relief as far as it goes. 3. Because it accords with the 
analogy of faith, in which the method of justification through 
the righteousness of the second Adam corresponds to our con- 
demnation, on account of the sin of the first Adam. Rom. v. 
12-21. 4, Because every other explanation shrouds the sub- 
ject in still more appalling difficulties. 5. Because the argu- 
ments against this view, as seemingly inconsistent with the 
goodness and justice of God, bear with more crushing weight 
upon every other theory set up in its place, to account for the 
universal depravity of our race. 

The solution is simply this:—The race is not born in its 
normal unfallen state. Originally, in the person of its proge- 
nitor and representative, God made man upright, in his own 
image. Now, it is abandoned to sin and misery. This aban- 
donment is not only the consequence, but the penal conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, committed while they were on trial in 
him as their representative. On this view, the race had a 

robation under the most favourable circumstances for ensur- 
ing a happy result. In that probation it failed, it sinned. Its 
abandonment to sin and misery is the penalty of that sin, 
reckoned and treated judicially as the sin of the race. This 
accounts for the present corruption of man, not by attributing 
it, like Mr Ellis, to the normal nature originally given him by 
his Maker, irrespective of Adam's sin; nor, like the New 
School and New England theologians, to the mere sovereignty 
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of God making this fall and ruin of the race the effect of 
Adam’s sin, without any imputation of that sin to them ; but 
it makes so fearful an evil a penalty for sin committed while 
on trial in the person of their federal head. Mr Ellis follows 
Dr E. Beecher in asserting that the fifth chapter of Romans 
teaches nothing of this sort, but only that Adam was a type 
of his race. All his descendants sin and die, just and only as 
he sinned and died. But to deny that it asserts that. Adam’s 
sin is somehow the cause of man’s sin, is a blind shift of sheer 
infatuation, worse by far than the evasions he charges upon 
his New School brethren. He might as well say that the 
Westminster Confession, or that this journal, does not assert 
it. It is so asserted and implicated with the whole passage, 
that no considerable portion of those disposed to get rid of the 
doctrine, and ready to impeach the apostle’s inspiration for 
this purpose, have ventured to attempt it. It not only asserts 
‘that sin and death came upon all men “ by one man” (Adam), 
“ through the offence of one,” “ by one that sinned,” “by one 
man’s disobedience ;” it also asserts that it was by virtue of 


judgment and condemnation therefor: —‘ The judgment was 
by one to condemnation” (xgiua ds xardxgmc), and “upon all 
men to condemnation.” There is no escaping the plain mean- 
ing of these terms. They indicate that the condition of our 


race has come by way of judgment and condemnation for the 
sin of its head. This implies that he acted not merely for 
himself, but representatively. So much light, and no more, 
the Scripture gives us in reference to the cause of the awful 
fact, which none can dispute. We do not pretend that it 
clears away all the clouds and darkness which shadow this 
appalling subject. 

But is it not something that our dire estate is an infliction 
for sin, committed during a probation, allotted under the most 
favourable circumstances by the benevolent appointment of 
God? Is not this more consonant with our natural sense of 
justice, than to refer it to the mere sovereignty of God, either 
in the manner of our original creation, or in making the fall 
consequent on the sin of the first man, although he was in no 
sense our representative, and we had in no sense any proba- 
tion in him? Is it asked, by what right Adam was made our 
representative, and empowered to shape our condition without 
our agency? By what right is a parent empowered to repre- 
sent his children and determine their fortunes without their 
consent? How, under the government of a righteous God, 
are monarchs empowered to plunge their subjects into the 
horrors of war, without their consent? The fact is, whether 
we can answer such questions or not, if they are valid against 
the federal headship of Adam, they are valid for a great deal 
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more. They end in Atheism. These topics bring us all to 
heights and depths of the Divine wisdom, which outreach all 
human ken. Does not Mr Ellis find it so? Does he not 
find himself compelled to retreat to this refuge of mystery on 
this subject, and expose himself to the reproaches he pours 
upon old Calvinists for doing it? Let him speak for himself: 
—‘ Like all other classes of Christians, like all other serious 
thinkers, we are baffled by the original moral mystery involved 
in the existence or allowance of evil in the universe of God. 
The solution of that mystery would be an essential condition 
of any full and complete doctrinal formula, as to the source of 
sin in man’s heart and life ; but before that mystery we bow 
in bewildered amazement, and with an oppressed spirit which 
cannot look for relief in this stage and scene of our being ;” 
p. 86. But a statement in this journal to the effect that 
they cannot be dissected and mapped off, so as that the points 
of contact and mode of union with other known truths can be 
clearly understood, and that the system which Paul taught 
was “not a system of common sense, but of profound and aw- 
ful mystery,” he pronounces a “a confession that the old theo- 
logy and good metaphysics cannot be reconciled;” p. 372. 
This is only a specimen of the blind unconsciousness that the 
blows which he levels at others rebound against his own sys- 
tem, which pervades the book. If the avowal of one, that his 
doctrine terminates in mystery, is a confession that it cannot 
be reconciled with good metaphysics, is not that of another? 
“Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest. For, wherein thou judgest another, thou con- 
eee thyself. For thou that judgest, doest the same 
thing.” 

As Mr Ellis has spent his greatest strength on this most 
available topic of declamation against orthodoxy, so his other 
topics will bear a more rapid and summary treatment at our 
hands. 

In regard to the Trinity and Incarnation, amid some ele- 
gant platitudes, we discover little bearing against them, but 
the common places of Socinian argument. As the New School 
and New England theology has attempted no material modi- 
fication of these doctrines, he has no occasion for his tactics 
in regard to its adherents, in treating them, although he loses 
not his opportunity to make what he can of Dr Bushnell’s 
position or want of position in the premises. The sum of his 

* “It is astonishing that the mystery which is farthest removed from our 
knowledge (I mean that of the transmission of original sin), should be that, 
without which we can have no knowledge of ourselves. It is in this abyss that 
the clue to our condition takes its turns and windings, insomuch that man is more | 
incomprehensible without this mystery, than this mystery is incomprehensible to | 
him.” Pascal, as quoted in M‘Cosh on Divine Government. 
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objections is the confounding and incomprehensible nature of 
these truths. “It sets us into the frame into which we fall, 
when any one proposes to us an enigma or conundrum.” 
Christ’s “ prayers must be construed into soliliquies ; his deeds 
of power must be referred to himself, and his professions of 
dependence to one element of that self, speaking of another 
element in the same self.” This is of a piece with most of his 
difficulties. Does he not know that, be the doctrine true or 
false, self represents personality, and that when Christ is ad- 
dressing his Father, another self in the Godhead, he is not 
addressing his own self? This kind of cavil, therefore, is 
founded on sheer misrepresentation, or misconception of the 
doctrine so impugned. Mr Ellis knows full well, that his 
system stands or falls with the Deity of Christ. If Christ be 
God, he will not deny that he is a person distinct from the 
Father, and that God is one being in essence. This gives us 
one God in two persons at least, which involves all the diffi- 
culties of three. He of course denies that his Deity is taught 
in the Scripture. As in other denials of this sort, he expects 
us to rely for the most part on his own unsupported assertion. 
He indeed applies some small rationalising criticism, to a few 
leading proof-texts. The first sentences of John’s Gospel are 
dispatched wifh the following paraphrase: “In the beginning 
was Christ, and Christ was with the Father, and Christ was 
the Father. That will not do. In the beginning was Christ, 
and Christ was with the Trinity, and Christ was the Trinity. 
Neither will that do.” This is a sample of the manner in 
which he disposes of such scriptural proofs as he chooses to 
notice, that our Saviour is God, blessed over all for evermore. 
But he soon halts. He says, “ we have no heart for going 
through this unnatural, this offensive task of tracing the wind- 
ings of this textual ingenuity, or of answering its characteristic 
results.” We have as little heart for threading the turns of a 
Pickwick criticism, which might quite as readily obliterate 
these doctrines from the Thirty-nine Articles, as from the 
Bible. Most of their force is derived from that radical mis- 
conception which confounds the Three Persons with the One 
Substance of the Godhead, to which we have already referred 
—although he shews himself not ignorant of the constant affir- 
mation of the orthodox, that they hold the Godhead to be one 
in one sense, three in another; one as to substance, three as 
to persons. If it be objected, that distinct created persons are 
always distinct beings, we ask, are all distinct created beings per- 
sons? And if not, who has proved or can prove that the ele- 
ment in any created person, which constitutes his self-hood or 
personality, may not have a threefold existence in the Divine 
Immensity ? It is easy for Mr Ellis to say, as he is very apt to 
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do, when obliged to face undeniable and unwelcome distinc- 
tions which he is disposed to ignore, this is obscure, shadowy 
metaphysics. No cardinal truth ought to be obliged to take 
refuge in such tenuous distinctions. He might as well say it 
of the eternity, or omnipresence, or infinitude of God, which, 
though in some sense a mg by us, still exceeds the 
grasp of finite minds. The doctrine of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, like much else in God, are high mysteries. They are 
not contradictory or absurd. No man more freely brandishes 
the weapons of logic and metaphysics against his adversaries. 
No one more frequently complains of their using the same 
weapons offensive and defensive, or oftener makes his sure re- 
treat in the mystery; while he denies that retreat, or allows it 
grudgingly to them. He counts much on the extraordinary 
claim, that the Scriptures nowhere demand or allow the wor- 
ship of Him, whom all are required to honour, even as they 
honour the Father, and who hath a name above every name, 
at which every knee shall bow, and tongue confess ! 

But what he relies on with most confidence evidently is, 
that the entire doctrine of the Trinity cannot be adequately 
expressed in any single text, and so requires a human formula 
embodying the meaning of a number of texts. He says, “ My 
critic must have sadly underrated the importance. which I 


attach to the Unitarian objection to the Trinity above an- 
nounced, if he are he can evade its force so easily and 


dogmatically as he has essayed to do. We boast that our 
scriptural faith can express itself in explicit, ungarbled, posi- 
tive, and emphatic sentences of Scripture. ... . We object to 
Trinitarianism, and the objection never has been fairly met, 
and never can be fairly met, . . . that it presents tous... 
a dogma for which it cannot quote a single comprehensive 
text,” p. 464. Is not this pitiful in a man of his parts and 
accomplishments! Does he pretend to say that he can utter 
his whole belief about God in any single text of Scripture ? 
If so, it must be more negative than he would admit, or than 
the most extreme Trinitarian polemic has charged. That the 
Scriptures assert the unity of God he contends with us. That 
they assert the Father to be God he contends with us. That 
they set forth the Father and Son as distinct persons he also 
maintains. He says they exhibit Christ as divine, but not as 
God. Nearly the whole Christian world say that they exhibit 
him as divine, because they exhibit him as God. ey also 
say that the Bible represents the Holy Spirit as God, and 
ascribes to him personal properties and acts, as truly as to the 
Father and the Son. The question is not just here, whether, 
in all this, they interpret the Scriptures aright. But on the 
supposition that they do—that these several truths are set 
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forth, as we hold they are, not merely figuratively, but lite- 
rally, manifoldly, and didactically, not together in any one 
passage, but separately in a vast number of passages, do they 
not teach the Trinity? As well might it be claimed, that be- 
cause the word Christianity is not found in the Bible, the 
various truths comprehensively designated by it are not there ; 
or that, because no one text declares, in so many words, that 
God is holy, wise, just, good, omniscient, and omnipotent, 
therefore these attributes do not express Bible doctrine con- 
cerning God. The confidence of our author in the invincible 
character of this plea, is our apology for honouring it with so 
much attention. 

Mr Ellis of course makes the most of those expressions 
which exhibit Christ as inferior in any regard to the Father, 
and which are founded, 1. on his filial relation ; 2. on his 
official subordination ; 3. on his humanity, in order to impugn 
his co-equal Divinity. But all these, as we see from the very 
statement of the case, arise from causes perfectly consistent 
with that co-equal Divinity. After thus-attempting to destroy 
confidence in the orthodox doctrine, what does he offer us in 
its place ? 

He tells us that it is “ matter for thought, serious and per- 
plexing thought,” and that men “ will find themselves led to 
speculate towards different conclusions.” This leaves scope 
for what actually exists among Unitarians, every variety of 
opinion from Arianism to mere Humanitarianism. Mr Ellis 
espouses the former. He says, “we can tell them that our 
doctrine gives to us the same God whom they worship, and 
another being—yes, a Divine Being besides.” “The pointing 
upwards to the one who is Highest as the only one who is 
higher, distinguishes Christ alike from Deity and from huma- 
nity. The universe of being is to us enriched by an additional 
being, through the view which we entertain of Christ. The 
awful vacuum between the loftiest partakers of angelic natures 
and the Supreme, has now a radiant occupant, who fills the 
whole of it,” p. 142. He represents him as one to whom God 
has delegated and imparted his own infinite properties save 
self-existence, “the sharer and almost equal in essence with 
the Supreme!” p. 147. Of course he claims to derive these 
views from the Scriptures. Himself being judge, then, the 
Scriptures do teach that Christ is a “divine being, infinite, 
the sharer and almost equal in essence with the Supreme.” 
This is enough. If they teach that he shares the divine 
essence, they teach that he is God, and they teach this because 
they teach that he is God. Or in teaching this, do they teach 
that he is a mere creature? Mr Ellis and his sect may believe 
so. The Christian Church never has, and never will. 
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Moreover, the Bible sets forth the true and proper manhood 
of Christ, in the most varied forms of representation. Mr 
Ellis will not deny this. If then he was also a “divine being,” 
have we not here a union of two natures, a human and divine, 
in his one person? Without worming our way through his 
specious iilhiateiin in regard to the mystery of two natures in 
Christ, we leave him to rescue his own theory from the web 
he has woven for himself as well as others. 

The doctrine of Atonement next falls under review. Here 
the author takes in hand the old scriptural: doctrine of the 
creeds, the New School governmental theory, and compares 
them with each other, and with the Socinian. He of course 
felicitates himself on the protest which the governmental 
theory makes against an atonement truly vicarious. This he 
thinks inures to the benefit of Unitarianism. Yet it affords 
no substantial relief. It contains all the real virus of the old 
doctrine ; and so far as it retains the substance of that doctrine, 
is obnoxious to the objections, which, with suicidal hand, it 
hurls against it. 

The scriptural doctrine is perfectly plain. That Christ died, \ 
the just for the unjust, as bearing their sins (which always 
means bearing the punishment of such sin, and is the only way 
in which an innocent person could bear it); that he thus became 
sin, became a curse for us; that he thus bought, purchased, 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, and the bondage of 
Satan, to the lost rank and franchises of the sons of God; that | 
herein he offered himself without spot to God as a sacrifice for 
our sins ; that thus God is just while justifying the ungodly, , 
and accepting us in the Beloved, is plainly and manifoldly 
taught in the Bible. This view of the redemptive effect of the 
death of Christ, accords with all the correlate scriptural repre- ‘ 
sentations of the method of salvation by grace, and gratuitous 
justification by faith. It signifies all that is uttered in these 
sentences of the Confession, against -which, Mr Ellis informs 
us, the Unitarian “ protest is raised ; ‘Christ underwent the 
punishment due to us;’ ‘enduring most grievous torments 
immediately from God in his soul; ‘he hath fully satisfied 
the justice of God,’ and he hath purchased reconciliation.” 
The radical idea lying underneath all these forms of statement 
is, that the justice of God demands the visitation of evil upon 
sin, either in the sinner’s own person, or that of an accepted 
substitute ; and that Christ is such a substitute for believers. 
This revolts those who estimate the demands of eternal justice 
by the capricious standard of human sympathy, and who make 
God, if not altogether, quite too much, like themselves. Th 
say that it imputes undue severity to the Most High, to attri- 
bute to him an unwillingness to forgive the penitent sinner, 
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without exacting suffering from an innocent being in his stead. 
It is “ barbarous and vindictive,” according to thesemen. We 
venture to say, however plausible such pretensions may be, 
that the conscience or moral faculty is a surer guide than all 
sentimental speculations. And the conscience of man makes 
sinners to “know the judgment of God that they which commit 
such things are worthy of death;” and still further, as the sacri- 
fices of every nation have testified, that it is suitable to God’s 
character to require some sacrifice in expiation of sin, as the 
condition of its forgiveness. The force of this fact is not to be 
blunted by “charging us with confounding the purest and holi- 
est element of the gospel with the most hideous element of 
heathenism,” and by saying, “we utterly and almost indig- 
nantly reject the dreadful fancy,” pp. 210-11. These men 
say that the idea that God cannot, without breach of his per- 
fections, pardon the penitent unless their sin is expiated by 
sacrifice, revolts the instinctive ideas of perfect goodness in the 
human mind. We say that all fact proves the universal intui- 
tive judgments and instinctive feelings of the human race to be 
just the opposite. It shows that when stricken with a sense of 
sin, they feel that a just God must inflict a penalty. The 
small sect of Socinians, who have speculated, “educated,” 
cultivated, or refined themselves out of this belief, form only 
such an exception as proves the rule. This intuitive judgment 
may be perverted, as it is, like other intuitive principles, in the 
abominations of heathenism. But it is none the less universal. 
So all moral judgments are variously perverted and misapplied 
by heathen blindness. Is it not fair and conclusive to urge 
against the coterie of speculatists who urge that there is no 
intrinsic difference between virtue and vice, that all mankind 
believe in and act upon such a difference, however they may err 
in its use and application? At all events, is it not conclusive 
against those id may allege that such a theory outrages our 
intuitive beliefs ? 

In order to retain the substance of the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement, and, at the same time, evade this rationalistic ob- 
jection to it, the governmental theory was advanced by the 
younger Edwards, and is a constituent element of the New 
School and New England theology. Instead of referring the 
necessity of the atonement to the justice of God, considered 
as the attribute which renders to each one his due, this theory 
refers it to state reasons, reduces it to an expedient for main- 
taining good government, and so promoting the greatest hap- 
piness of the universe. This regard to the general welfare, it 
styles general justice, and says that this was satisfied by the 
death of Christ, but that distributive justice, which is justice 
in the strict sense, was not thus satisfied. This general justice 
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is sustained by the death of Christ, because that is such an 
exhibition of God’s righteousness and abhorrence for sin, as is 
fitted to restrain transgressors who might otherwise be em- 
boldened in sin, by the free pardon of penitents ; while it is 
also such a manifestation of his love as is fitted to win the 
hearts of men. This is supposed to obviate the charge of 
vindictiveness in God, who, according to the old system, wi 
exact suffering at the demand of justice; while, according to 
this, it is inflicted solely from benevolence, because it conduces 
to the welfare and happiness of the universe. They also sup- 
pose that it evades the baseless objection which they join So- 
cinians in charging against the old scheme, viz. that it makes 
the justification of the sinner a matter of debt, and not of grace, 
inasmuch as his punishment has been borne by Christ, his sub- 
stitute: as if grace were any the less grace, because it “reigns 
through righteousness.” This scheme Mr Ellis justly treats as 
the accepted doctrine of the great body of his Congregational 
adversaries. He turns it to the utmost account, as giving 
sanction to Unitarian objections against vicarious atonement, 
while yet it retains the substance of all that displeases his 
party in that doctrine, so long as it attempts to retain the 
substance of the doctrine itself. It after all holds forth God 
as a being who will not forgive the penitent, without, as Dr 
Bushnell says, having his “ modicum of suffering somehow.” 
Just here lie the whole point and stress of their repugnance 
to the old doctrine. Moreover, turn the matter as we will, by 
any rationalising process whatever, suffering inflicted in vindi- 
cation of law, and in manifestation of righteousness, for offences 
whether upon the person of the offender, or a substitute for 
him, is undeniably penal. This is so true, that the govern- 
mental school are constantly sliding into the use of the word 
penalty, in reference to the sufferings of Christ, in spite of 
themselves. Mr Ellis therefore gives the following summa- 
tion of this doctrine, and the proceeds to impugn it, simply as 
possessing the obnoxious feature of every theory of atonement, 
which regards it as requisite that the sufferings of Christ 
should be rendered to God, in order to open the door for the 
pardon of penitents :— 

“ First, that suffering of an intense character must in some 
form or shape be suffered by the guilty or the innocent, as a 
tribute to the violated law of God, and that mercy cannot pos- 
sibly remit this penalty without making grace overthrow 
righteousness. 

“ Second, that the death of Christ, by a method and ina 
compound nature, which so intensified, (and rendered them of 
infinite worth, Rev.,) as to make them an equivalent for the 
eternal woe of a doomed race of human beings, is looked wpon 
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by God as offering to him and to his law that needful penalty,” 
pp. 204—5. 

His arguments against the vicarious character of our Re- 
deemer’s sufferings are for the most part self-answering. He 
denies that a text can be found from Genesis to Revelation 
which teaches either of the foregoing principles. He admits, 
however, that by a skilful combination of different texts, “a 
marvellous show of authority may be claimed for the theory.” 
He is daring enough to assert that the Jewish sacrifices were 
“ complete in themselves,” and were subordinated in no single 
instance to another prospective sacrifice, p. 178. As in the 
case of the Trinity, he exaggerates in itself, and in its import- 
ance, the difficulty of making a complete, formal statement of 
all the elements of the doctrine, in any single scriptural phrase, 
p- 198. He objects that it fetters the free sovereignty of God, 
to say that he is hindered from exercising mercy, unless his 
justice be satisfied. Is God’s sovereignty indeed impaired be- 
cause he cannot deny himself, or be false to his own imperfec- 
tions, or stain his purity—because it is impossible for him to 
lie or commit injustice? As to objections which are mere 
matters of taste or sensibility, or are due to soft Unitarian 
culture, they need no separate statement or refutation. The 
tenderest affections of the Church have ever gathered around 
Him, who then became a curse for us, and in “ most grievous 
torments immediately from God upon his soul,” exclaimed, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me !” 

Mr Ellis takes courage from the protest which the govern- 
mental theory offers against an atonement strictly vicarious, 
as evincing a rationalistic movement from the ancient New 
England faith towards the opposite scheme. “The fluctua- 
tions and turnings down of doctrine which have reached that 
form of doctrinal statement are not likely to stop with it. If 
with due modesty we may intimate a conviction which the 
tendencies of thought, with some recent striking examples of 
the result of those tendencies, lead us to hold in strong assur- 
ance, we will say that this legal view of Christ’s death must 
and will yield to a profounder Christian philosophy,” pp. 
198-9. We feel constrained to add that the case- of Dr 
Bushnell is a painful illustration of the ground which our 
author had for these observations. We observed, while his 
case was before ecclesiastical tribunals, that while he, like Mr 
Ellis, put the old doctrine and the governmental scheme in the 
same condemnation, he triumphantly appealed to his antago- 
nists who held the latter, and silenced them. He said, in 
effect, you hold that the efficacy of Christ’s death lies not in 
its being a direct substitutional offering to satisfy divine jus- 
tice, but an expedient to promote reverence for God’s law 
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among his creatures. You indeed hold that it accomplishes 
this result, by taking the place directly of the sinner’s punish- 
ment. What if I say it accomplishes this result in another 
way ;—that by teaching, example, or a mysterious agency of 
some sort, it causes the law to be reverenced and honoured ? 
One of his chief apologists was reported in the journals as say- 
ing, when his case was last agitated before the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, that New School men could hold no 
front against him. Those who would withstand him must 
take Princeton ground. We have never yet seen this reason- 
ing réfuted. 

But if this scheme strengthens Unitarianism, by breaking 
down the defences against it, it is nowise more palatable to 
Socinians, than the formula of the Confessions. They cherish 
the same radical, invincible hostility to every view which “re- 
gards the death of Christ as looking God-ward for its efficacy.” 
They “reject it in heart and faith, unreservedly and earnestly 
as a heathenish and unchristian doctrine,” p. 190. Says Mr 
Ellis, “the essential token of the Calvinistic or orthodox 
scheme in this doctrine, whether characterised as a covenant 
between the Father and the Son, or centering upon the word 
vicarious or satisfaction, or planting itself on the governmental 
theory, is, that the efficacy of Christ’s death works by its ope- 
ration upon God, or some attribute of God, or upon some 
abstract difficulty in which he is involved by the laws of the 
government he has himself established. Orthodoxy interposes 
a law between God and man which mercy cannot relax, but 
which only a victim can satisfy. God can freely forgive, but 
his law cannot freely remit a penitent offender. The essential 
token of the Unitarian scheme is, that the whole operation of 
Christ’s mediatorial death is upon the heart, and life, and spirit 
of men. We cannot confound or merge this distinction. It 
reaches deep, it rises high.” Pp. 190,191. Neither can we. 
And here as well as elsewhere we must part fellowship. Our 
faith is, first of all, that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures. 

Mr Ellis does not even allow that these New School men, 
who retain the substance of the orthodox doctrine of atone- 
ment, afford any real relief in regard to its extent. The Old 
_ School “ maintain that Christ’s death is of service only to those 
whom he actually saves. The advocates of an unlimited atone- 
ment come, in fact, to the same result; for they teach that 
though all have the offer of salvation through Christ, though 
all are called by him, yet that the renewing work of the Holy 
Spirit which alone can dispose the sinful heart to avail itself of 
this offer, is wrought only upon the heirs of salvation. . . . 
The atonement is sufficient for all ; but it is efficient only for 
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a portion of our race. What then is the difference in the real 
substance of the matter between these two orthodox parties 
= to a limited or unlimited atonement? Nothing at all” 

. 333. 

After discussing the three cardinal points which divide the 
Unitarians from the orthodox, our author treats, in successive 
chapters, of Inspiration, of Reason and Faith, and of the New 
Theology. These call here for only cursory notice. He says 
that such discussions “involve sooner or later an incidental 
controversy upon the authority of Scripture, and the right 
principles of its interpretation.” How are we to account for 
this undeniable fact? Why do the laxer party always find it 
necessary to attenuate the infallibility of the Scriptures, and 
thus impair their authority as a Rule of Faith? The most 
anti-Calvinistic side in such controversies are always busy in 
weakening the absolute authority of Scripture. Would they 
be so deeply interested in achieving this result, if they felt 
sure that the Bible gives no countenance to orthodox doctrine? 
Would Mr Ellis have laboured out his toilsome pages in this 
behalf, had he been sure of what he constantly asserts, that 
the orthodox doctrines on the fall, the trinity, and the atone- 
ment, are not contained in the Bible? We think that the con- 
duct of the various parties in controversy relative to these 
doctrines, is among the surest tokens of what the Scriptures 
teach the unsophisticated reader in regard to them. He stig- 
matizes the view current before the appearance of Unitarian- 
. ism, as an “almost idolatrous estimate of the Bible.” He 
pronounces “the old doctrine of the plenary inspiration and 
consequent infallibility of the written word,” a “discomfited 
and discredited superstition.” Pp. 374,375. The Book of Job, 
the Song of Solomon, the imprecations of the Psalms, minor 
apparent discrepancies or other incidental difficulties in both 
testaments, are made to perform their accustomed service. 
Stuart, Jowett, Stanley, Alford, Davidson, and others nominally 
in orthodox ranks, who have in any particulars given their 
adhesion to the rationalistic view of interpretation, are also 
summoned to his aid. He says, “the American Unitarian 
Association has now in preparation a commentary and exposi- 
tion of the New Testament. Such a work, covering both testa- 
ments, might be made to the perfect satisfaction of our fellow- 
ship, every line of whose necessary comments and dissertations 
should be compiled from nominally orthodox volumes.” P. 233. 
Such orthodoxy must be quite nominal, we fancy, so far as 
the compilation is anything more than a string of garbled 
extracts. The following is a sample of the confidence which 
he, in various ways, displays in regard to large portions of 
Scripture. “Iam not prepared to admit that Moses was in- 
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spired to serve as an amanuensis for a Personage, who, if he \ 
has half the power that has been attributed to him, was abun- 
dantly able to keep his own records, without taking into his 
disloyal service a penman previously engaged for a worthier~ 
Master,” p. 509. The animus of this, and much more the 
like, puts it beyond comment. But what does he offer us in 
place of the “discredited superstition” which he boasts that 
** nominally orthodox” men have conspired with his own party 
to break down? After telling us that Unitarians “ insist upon 
their belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures,” he says, 
‘they have-never given a rigid dogmatical definition of their 
idea or belief on this point, because the very conditions of 
their case prevent their doing so. Again do we have to admit 
vagueness and indefiniteness into our creed,” p. 251. This is 
certainly prudent. A position which is no position at all, is 
quite beyond assault. But if he cannot give us an idea of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, he has given us his idea of what 
it is not. And this is enough utterly to subvert their normal 
divine authority over the minds and consciences of men. It \ 
leaves each one free to reject and interpret the Bible according - 
to his own predilections as to what it ought to teach. 

This is the substance of what he maintains in another form 
in the chapter on Faith and Reason. His ground is simply 
that we can receive nothing as taught of God which does not 
accord with our notions of what he ought to teach :—“ One, at 
least, of the conditions of securing the acknowledgment that 
God has said or revealed what claims our belief as from him, 
is, that we can believe it of him. If we cannot believe. it of 
God, we cannot admit it to have come from him,” p. 294 
This is a very simple provision for getting rid of the fall in 
Adam, the Trinity, Incarnation, vicarious Atonement, —what- 
ever else may be unwelcome to Socinians, though ninety-nine 
hundredths of all who call themselves Christians have found 
themselves enabled to believe them, and multitudes have 
sealed their faith in them by their blood. Mr Ellis is dis- 
cerning enough to see the necessity to thoughtful and devout 
minds, of something that has an authority beyond their own 
faculties :—“ A religion which is to satisfy a thoughtful, ear- 
nest, and devout person, must have authority over, and above, 
and outside of his own thinking and reasoning powers, his 
own guesses or fancies, his own knowledge or wisdom,” p. 336. 
This is plain enough. It is not, however, so plain how this is 
possible, with his views of the inspiration and normal autho- 
a of the written word. It is plainly impossible on such a 
theory. 4 

The following, which reminds us of Mr Beecher’s “ vinegar- 
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faced evangelicals,” is advanced as explaining how and why 
-orthodox communions are not pleasing and attractive to the 
young :—“ The young know very well that there are some ex- 
ceedingly hard, uninteresting, and forbidding members among 
the foremost in such communions, sour-visaged, scandal-loving, 
morose old women, and men whose sharpness at a bargain 
proves that the eye, opened upon another world, has lost none 
of its keenness for this. The exercises which engage these 
fellowships in their meetings have often a clammy or sombre 
character, a grim and dreary aspect to the young. And so 
_ the ‘ vestry’ assemblages for conference, held generally in the 
cellar of a meeting-house, draw together for the most part 
those who have long shared the privileges there offered. The 
young are not attracted by a religion which makes such an 
exposition of itself and its prominent disciples,” p. 341. How 
does this abusive and wicked caricature, which has a stronger 
savour of infidel ribaldry than of the chair of Christian Theo- 
logy, consist with the following confession in the midst of an 
attempt to account fur defections from Unitarianism? “ Young 
"omg there have been and are—and unless there is more fide- 
ity in our churches and families in the work of robust reli- 
gious training for the minds and souls of the young, there will 
be many more of that most interesting class in our community 
to imitate the catching example—who have found the faith, 
or rather, we ought to say, the mode of worship, and the creed 
of their parents, ineffective for their feelings. Our communion, 
though small, has been free, and we have done so little in the 
work of indoctrinating a new generation, that we have no 
right to suppose that even half of those nominally with us 
have really any decided faith.” Faint, then, as are the attrac- 
tions of orthodox piety for the young, it seems that those of 
Unitarianism are still more so for many serious young females, 
and are likely to be still fainter, unless their spiritual guides 
more thoroughly indoctrinate them. Indoctrinate them in 
what? That they are not fallen in Adam, that there is no 
Trinity, no Incarnation, no atoning sacrifice for guilt, no ple- 
nary or definable inspiration of the Scriptures, and such like 
negations? What can be taught them by those who cannot 
“define their own creed?” The longer they are indoctrinated 
in these negations, the less will serious minds find to satisfy 
their longing souls. We suspect that what Mr Ellis utters as 
the reproach, will still be true only so far as it is so, in a sense 
creditable to Orthodoxy. He*says, “It takes up those of 
easiest sensibility and conviction, and leaves the hardest sub- 
jects to Unitarianism.” But it leaves them only when it is 
left by them. If these two classes, by elective affinity, find 
their homes respectively with the Orthodox and the Unita- 
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rians, why is it? Each one can answer this question without 
our aid. 

Our readers have already seen something of the use which 
Mr Ellis makes of the New Divinity. We will only glance at 
the chapter in which he treats this subject in form. He uses 
the term “to designate an undeveloped, unsystematized class 
of speculations (by divines nominally orthodox), fragmentary 
portions of which are to be found in a great many oe 
intimations of which are continually presenting themselves in 
unsuspected quarters, and suspicions of which are known to 
be far more widely entertained, and on better evidence, than 
some who are concerned in them care to have made public. 
This, at least, we are warranted in saying, that, if some of our 
acute and earnest theologians are not profoundly exercised by 
a sceptical spirit in reference to their own orthodoxy, they 
are trifling with the community, and, what is more, with the 
truth. Clerical scepticism is the root of much of our present 
religious agitation,” p. 366. We are sorry that we are not 
prepared to deny the substantial truth of this representation. 
We are constrained, further, to agree with him that the creed 
cannot be subjected to this “chemistry of thought,” without 
being decomposed, dissolved, and evaporated. We still further 
must confess with him, “that if we avowed ourselves to be 
believers in the substance of the doctrines of the Westminster 
Assembly’s Catechism, or of the Thirty-Nine Articles, we could 
not, in consistency with religious or intellectual honesty, write 
or preach what we find in the contents of a hundred valuable 
volumes now lying within our reach, bearing the names of 
divines in the American Congregational and the English Epis- 
copal churches,” pp. 367-368. Mr Ellis rarely lets his oppor- 
tunity slip, of enveighing against the New School divines for 
claiming the advantage, as against the Unitarians, of being 
the true doctrinal and ecclesiastical successors of the New 
England fathers, while they at the same time, reject or qualify 
some of the chief formulas of the Confession, and resent it as 
an injustice, if the propositions in which the ancient New 
England churches defined their faith, are imputed to modern 
orthodoxy and its defenders. He will not allow them “ the 
privilege of professing to be Calvinists without believing Cal- 
vinism.” He does not admit that they can “ spend all their 
energies upon the philosophy of the creed and spare the creed.” 
“When we contemplate as a whole the subtleties, the worse 
than dubious ingenuities, and the self-convicted duplicity and 
evasion which have been spent upon this Calvinistic doctrine, 
a rising disgust for everything associated with this department 
of our theological literature overwhelms us,” p.95. “Our own 
convictions extend the length of a firm belief that, within the 
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shattered and no longer defensible intrenchments of disabled 
- orthodoxy, there is under training a party which, sooner or 
later, will affiliate with another party now outside the fold, to 
prove the main reliance of the Church, when shams, and con- 
formities, and traditions must sink into ruin,” p. 363. His 
theory is, that the growth of such principles in the orthodox 
ranks has prevented the otherwise inevitable increase of the 
Unitarian body. We, on the other hand, believe that the 
ancient doctrine of the creeds, consistently and intelligently 
maintained, theoretically and practically, would have laid a 
far stronger grasp upon the people of every class than this 
dilute orthodoxy which he flatters himself is training up a 
party to affiliate with Unitarians. If such an alliance shall 
be formed, on which side will the advances be made? Noton 
the part of Unitarians, as has been conclusively shown. That 
all change and movement in this direction is from the “ party 
in training ” on the other side, has been no less conclusively 
shown. What progress has Unitarianism had in gaining pro- 
selytes from communions in which Old Calvinism has main- 
tained exclusive ascendancy! Has it ever flourished where 
the descensus Averni had not already commenced, in those 
milder forms of error, which by logical consequence terminate 
in this, or in what our author pronounces the only heresy 

ossible to be developed from it, “unbelief in revelation 
itself?” p. 348. 

After making such an exhibition of the character and ten- 
dencies of New School theology, is it not cool in him to pro- 
nounce the opposition to such speculations, which shews itself 
in orthodox communions, “ unreasonable”? p. 393. Is it un- 
reasonable for them to oppose what he, at least, contends leads 
toward a latitudinarianism, so unrestrained as to embrace all 
possible heresies short of infidelity? Does he expect those 
who have faith in God and his truth, to yield without resist- 
ance to the progress of such an influence? Withal, does not 
he himself most sturdily resist and rebuke the pretensions of 
those who claim to be Calvinists, while they repudiate Cal- 
vinism—the inheritors of the substance, while they disown 
the formulas, of Puritanic doctrine ? 

After the evidence which has been given of the real intent 
of Mr Ellis in this volume, and of the estimate he makes of 
the position of New School divines, and the results of their 
labours—and especially in view of the bitterness he manifests 
towards the orthodox system, in its theoretical and practical 
relations, in its ancient form, and as run in the New School 
mould—we cheerfully resign to our New School brethren the 
profuse laudations he bestows upon them, as being “ noble” 
and “ generous” in their aims, foremost in genius, scholarship, 
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eloquence, intellectual progress, liberality, and independence. 
We are content with his reluctant concession that the Old 
School are outspoken, consistent, and, on the basis of the 
creeds professed by both parties, have fairly and honourably 
vanquished their opponents. As to all else, we should begin 
to tremble for our own fidelity, if such a writer could give a 
more favourable estimate than the following: ‘“ We can con- 
ceive of nothing more utterly ineffective, hopeless, or dismal, 
than the pleadings of the Old School divines of our day, in 
defence of their antiquated system,” p. 365. 

He concedes that Unitarianism cannot bring its “ forces to 
bear, as do the orthodox, in combined zeal and earnestness of 
purpose Unitarianism has certainly exhibited some 
marked deficiency, either of power, or of skill, or of ingenuity, 
or of enthusiasm,” p. 40. The impracticability of framing a 
creed is avowed as a principal cause of the comparative failure , 
of the American Unitarian Association—the only attempt to | 
organise the fraternity into effective co-operation.* He also 
concedes that the vagueness and diversity of opinion among 
them are such, as to everything except a few negations, that 
an adversary finds it almost “ impossible to define and iden- 
tify his foe.”t This, one would think, solves the mystery, 
Men cannot live and work on mere negations. There must 
be something positive, definite, certain, momentous, to awaken 
zeal, and sustain effort. Simply to pronounce the cardinal 
doctrines of orthodoxy absurd, confounding, revolting, “ hide- 
ously heathenish,” may indeed for a while rally around a 
blank standard a crowd of unbelievers. But unless there be | 
inscribed on it a creed, a credendum, a somewhat to be be- 
lieved, loved, obeyed, sustained, propagated, because the eter- ) 
nal weal or woe of men hangs upon it ; a somewhat, too, that | 
is positive, definable, and knowable, it never can permanently | 
enlist the religious zeal and activity of large pass os of men,’ 
Even tender maidens will desert those, who, when they ask 
the bread of divine truth, give them some undefined platitude 
which “ it is impossible to identify.” The adherents of such 
a system will become more and more unable and indisposed 
to teach it to their children, from generation to generation. 
Smitten with sterility and impotence, it must die out, and 
give way to a better, or to that only heresy which can be de- 
veloped from it, according to our author—sheer infidelity. 

We should not completely unfold the animus of this book, 
if we failed to quote one of the passages which more distinctly 
indicate whom he honours as chief coadjutors in propagating 
the seminal principles among the orthodox, which are among 
the tokens of ultimate affiliation with Unitarians. While we 


* See Introduction, p. 17. + Ib. p. 24. 
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only expect the vituperation which he vents upon the class to 

which we belong, we shall rejoice if it turn out that the ob- 
jects of this laudation are here honoured with encomiums 
which they neither covet nor deserve. 


“ ‘When we read in the controversial pamphlets of a half-century 
ago, the positive assertions made by orthodoxy, . . . and then turn 
to the pages of the eminent orthodox writers of the present day, we 
stand amazed at the change. True, some lean, and querulous, and 
stingy souls, still give forth their dreary or petulant utterances; but 
they are not the ones that win a large hearing, or speak for their 
party. The tone and manner of Dr Edward Beecher’s ‘ Conflict of 
Ages,’ compared with the sulphurous preaching of his now vener- 
able father, when he was leader of revival meetings about this neigh- 
bourhood, tells an interesting tale of the work that has been wrought 
here in the interval between the father’s manhood and that of the 
son. True, the very problematical hypothesis by which the son has 
sought to relieve the orthodox dogma of its dogmatism, is but a poor 
device. But he is not to blame for that, as he did the best he 
could ; better indeed than could have been expected, for in assailing 
one dogma he has not substituted another.. The true orthodox men 
who now have the most influence over the higher class of minds to 
which orthodoxy is to look for its advocacy in the next generation, are 
Professor Park and Dr Bushnell, men of brilliant genius, of eminent 
devotion, of towering ability, and regarded by large circles of friends 
with profound regard and confidence. Those two noble expositors 
of truth, as they receive it, have added a century of vigorous life to 
many orthodox churches, and have deferred the final dismay of that 
system for at least the same period of time. Professor Park’s Con- 
vention Sermon is, in our judgment, one of the most remarkable 
pieces in all our religious literature. For subtlety, skill, power, 
richness of diction, pointedness of utterances, and implications of 
deep things lying behind its utterances, it is a marvellous gem of 
beauties and brilliants. Dr Bushnell’s writings, in some sentences 
unintelligible to our capacity, and in some points inexplicable as to 
their meaning, are rich in their revelations of a free and earnest 
spirit which keep him struggling between the wings that lift him, 
and the withs that bind him. These two honoured men have re- 
lieved orthodoxy in some of its most offensive metaphysical enigmas. 
How have they blunted the edge of Calvinism! How have they 
reduced the subtle and perplexing philosophy of the Westminster 
Catechism, by the rich rhetoric with which they have mitigated its 
physic into a gentle homeopathy? Unitarianism aimed thus to 
abate and soften religious dogmatism. It has succeeded ; and the 
noblest element in its success is, that it must divide the honour with 
champions from the party of its opponent.” Pp. 42, 43. 


With this, which gives out so strongly the aroma of the 
book, we close our protracted comments upon it. None would 
rejoice more than ourselves to know that these praises are 
while unmerited, and that the eminent divines on whom 
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they are bestowed, have here suffered the infliction of gratui- 
tous and unmerited eulogy. We hope it will turn out that 
they are “ more sinned against than sinning” in the premises, 
But let all concerned know where Unitarianism fixes “ its 
heart and hope,” and why it does so. “The New Theology 
has, (says Mr Ellis) I believe, dealt a mortal blow upon the 
Old Orthodox.” Multitudes have thought so before. But it 
still lives, and will live when all rival systems are dead ; for it 
stands, not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 





Art. IX.—Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Edu- 
cation, and University Reform. By Sir Wiit1am Hamit- 
ton, Bart. Second Edition. London, 1853. 


In the conclusion of a former article, in which we exposed the 
extraordinary blundering and inaccuracy of Sir William Hamil- 
ton on the subject of the Doctrine of Assurance, we intimated 
(vol. v. p. 962) an intention of noticing another theological de- 
monstration, of a somewhat imposing kind, which had been 


made by him. It is contained in the following passage. 


“ Averments to a similar effect might be adduced from the writ- 
ings of Calvin, and certainly nothing can be conceived more vontrary 
to the doctrine of that great divine than what has latterly been pro- 
mulgated as Calvinism, (and, in so far as I know, without reclama- 
tion), in our Calvinistic Church of Scotland. For it has been here 
promulgated as the dogma of this church (though in the face of its 
Confession as in the face of the Bible) by pious and distinguished 
theologians, that man has no will, agency, moral personality of his 
own, God being the only real agent in every apparent act of his 
creatures ; in short, (though quite the opposite was intended) that 
the theological scheme of the absolute decrees implies fatalism, pan- 
theism, the negation of a moral governor, as of a moral world. For 
the premises, arbitrarily assumed, are atheistic, the conclusion, illo- 
gically drawn, is Christian. Against such a view of Calvin’s doc- 
trine and of Scottish orthodoxy, I for one must humbly though 
solemnly protest, as (to speak mildly) not only false in philosophy, 
but heretical, ignorant, suicidal in theology.”—(Discussions, second 
edition, 1853, p. 628.) 

This strange passage, which bears upon the face of it such 
unequivocal marks of folly and ferocity, was intended as a 
deadly assault upon Dr Chalmers, and upon the views which 
he had promulgated upon the subject of philosophical neces- 
sity. No person of ordinary discernment can read the passage 
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without seeing that its origin is to be traced to a blind deter- 
-mination to have a blow at “ pious and distinguished theolo- 
gians,” rather than to an accurate knowledge of the subject, or 
to any zeal for truth upon the point. The passage as it stands 
would be wholly unintelligible, without the key furnished b 
some knowledge derived from other sources, as to the author's 
real motive and object in penning it. The doctrine here so . 
vehemently denounced cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
any other than that commonly called the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity, and though many will regard what is here 
said as very unjust and unfair if viewed as applied to that 
doctrine, there is manifestly no other doctrine to which these 
statements can have any appearance of applying. When it is 
settled that the doctrine which Sir William here denounces is 
that of philosophical necessity, and that of course the pious and 
distinguished theologians who are here held up to scorn and 
contempt are Dr Chalmers, and all who, professing like him to 
receive the Westminster Confession, have concurred with him 
in maintaining the doctrine of necessity as taught by Jonathan 
Edwards, men will be able to understand something more of 
the import and object of the passage ; while those who know 
something of Sir William’s history and temper, will see in it one 
of the melancholy instances in which he allowed the expres- 
sion of his opinions to be greatly influenced by the operation 
of low and degrading motives. 

We promised to shew that this assault upon Dr Chalmers 
and the doctrine of philosophical necessity is unwarranted 
and untenable, while at the same time we intimated, that we 
did not altogether approve of the way in which this subject had 
been treated by Dr Chalmers and Jonathan Edwards. We do 
not of course intend to plunge into the mare magnum of the 
general subject of philosophical necessity as connected with 
“absolute decrees,” “fatalism,” “pantheism,” negation of a 
moral governor,” &c., on which Sir William here declaims. 
The general subject brought before us by these statements is 
the most perplexing and mysterious that has ever occupied 
the mind of man. No one acquainted with the discussions which 
have taken place regarding it, can fail to have reached these 
two conclusions :—1st, that everything of any worth or value 
that can be said upon the subject, has been said in substance 
a thousand times ; and, 2d, that after all that has been said, 
there are difficulties and mysteries connected with it which 
never have been fully solved, and which manifestly never will be 
fully solved, at least until men get either more enlarged mental 
faculties or a fuller revelation from God. The practical re- 
sult of the adoption of these conclusions, which must have 
forced themselves upon all who have intelligently surveyed 
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this subject, is to render men rather averse to unnecessary dis- 
cussions regarding it, to make them less anxious about answer- 
ing objections and clearing away difficulties, and more willing 
to rest upon those fundamental principles which constitute the 
direct and proper evidence of what seems to be the truth upon 
the point. This state of mind and feeling, the reasonable re- 
sult of a deliberate survey of the discussions which have taken 
place upon the matter, is sanctioned also by the example of 
the Apostle Paul, who when the same objections were brought 
against his doctrines as have in all ages been brought against 
Calvinism, resolved the whole matter into the inscrutable 
sovereignty of God and the ignorance and helplessness of 
man, instead of directly and formally grappling with the ob- 
jection. Sir William Hamilton’s own views upon the subject 
are of a kind fitted to discourage if not to preclude discussion, 
especially discussion conducted in the way of bringing the op- 
posite doctrines face to face, and trying to make an estimate 
of the comparative force of the objections against them. His 
views are briefly indicated in the following passages :— 


“The philosophy, therefore, which I profess, annihilates the theo- 
retical problem,—How is the scheme of liberty or the scheme of 
necessity to he rendered comprehensible ?—by shewing that both 
schemes are equally inconceivable ; but it establishes liberty practi- 
cally as a fact, by shewing that it is either itself an immediate 
datum, or is involved in an immediate datum of consciousness.” 
—(Reid’s Works, p. 599, note). 

“ How the will can possibly be free must remain to us, under the 
present limitation of our faculties, wholly incomprehensible. We 
are unable to conceive an absolute commencement ; we cannot, 
therefore, conceive a free volition. A determination by motives 
cannot, to our understanding, escape from necessitation.”—(Discus- © 
sions, p. 624.) 

“ How, therefore, I repeat moral liberty is possible in man or God, 
we are utterly unable speculatively to understand. But practically, 
the fact, that we are free, is given to us in the consciousness of an 
uncompromising law of duty, in the consciousness of our moral ac- 
countability.”—(Discussions, p. 624.) 

“ Liberty is thus shewn to be inconceivable, but. not more than 
its contradictory necessity ; yet though inconceivable, liberty is shewn 
also not to be impossible. The credibility of consciousness to our 
moral responsibility, as an incomprehensible fact, is thus established.” 
—(Discussions, p. 630.) 

‘“‘ This hypothesis alone accounts for the remarkable phenomenon 
which the question touching the liberty of the will—touching the 
necessity of human actions, has in all ages and in all relations ex- 
hibited. This phenomenon is the exact equilibrium in which the 
controversy has continued, and it has been waged in metaphysics, in 
morals, in theology, from the origin of speculation to the present 
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hour, with unabated zeal, but always with undecided success.”— 
(Discussions, p. 631, 632.) 

It appears from these statements that Sir William, by his 
own admission, has thrown no new light upon this subject, 
and that he claims credit for scarcely anything more than 
bringing out clearly, by an application of the doctrine of the 
conditioned, that there are, and ever must be, insoluble difficul- 
ties attaching to it. Our present purpose does not lead us to 
advert to the grounds on which Sir William based his con- 
clusion, or to the accuracy of the language in which his views 
are expressed. It is enough, in the mean time, that we direct 
attention to the fact, that he proclaims the existence of inso- 
luble difficulties as attaching to this subject, and that he admits 
that he has made, and can make, no positive contribution to 
the explication of it. In substance he leaves us on this whole 
subject of liberty and necessity very much in the position in- 
dicated in the remarkable and often quoted passage of Locke: 
“T cannot have a clearer perception of anything than that I 
am free, yet I cannot make freedom in man consistent with 
omnipotence and omniscience in God, though I am as fully 
persuaded of both as of any truth I most firmly assent to; and 
therefore I have long since given off the consideration of that 
question, resolving all into the short conclusion, that if it be 
possible for God to make a free agent, then man is free, though 
ae not the way of it,” (vol. iii. p. 487, folio edition, London, 
1751). 

We have no material objection to offer to the substance 
of the statements quoted above from Locke and Sir William 
Hamilton, but it may be worth while to notice how it is that 
they concur in this view as there brought out, although the 
one was a Necessitarian and the other was a Libertarian. 
Locke, though a Pelagian in theology, was a Necessitarian in 
philosophy, that is, he held that doctrine of philosophical ne- 
cessity, or that view of the laws which regulate men’s mental 
processes and determine their volitions, against which Sir Wil- 
liam rails so furiously in the passage on which we are comment- 
ing. Sir William, on the contrary, makes here a sort of profes- 
sion of Calvinism. He stands forth as the champion of Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy, against the errors of its ignorant and injudi- 
cious friends, and he gives something like evidence both of 
intelligence and integrity in dealing with this subject, by lay- 
ing down the important position, that “the great articles of 
Divine foreknowledge and predestination are both embarrassed 
by the self-same difficulties,” (Discussions, p.627). But, notwith- 
standing this, he was in philosophy a Libertarian, for, though 
he sometimes talks as if he thought it impracticable to decide 
between the opposite opinions, he at other times expresses a de- 
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cided preference for the Libertarian view ; and in the passage 
under consideration, he denounces, in nv measured terms, the 
doctrine which is the contradictory correlativeof it. The liberty 
or freedom for which Locke contended, was nothing more 
than actual moral responsibility for our actions, which he did 
not admit to be precluded, either by the doctrine of God’s 
omniscience and omnipotence, or by the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity, though he was unable to explain how it 
could be reconciled with these doctrines. Sir William, on the 
other hand, was not tied up by any of his opinions to so limited 
a view of what liberty or freedom is, and would no doubt say 
that by the liberty which he claimed for man, he meant not 
merely actual moral responsibility, which all admit, but also 
that anti-necessitarian view of the laws that regulate man’s 
mental operations, which has been supposed by many to be 
necessary as a basis for responsibility. But though he would 
say this if necessary, and could do so consistently, it clearly 
appears from a careful examination of the statements we have 
quoted from him, that he, like Locke, practically identifies 
liberty with actual moral responsibility, and virtually admits, 
that the only thing which is really established by the testimony 
of consciousness and which is to be maintained at all hazards, 
is our moral accountability, or the obligation of “an uncom- 
promising law of duty.” Most necessitarians, including, of 
course, all the theologians whom Sir William denounces, assert 
man’s moral responsibility as fully and readily as their o 
nents; and if it be merely the fact of moral accountability 
which man’s consciousness establishes, as Sir William virtually 
admits, then the whole matter still resolves back into the old 
and very perplexing question, as to what kinds or degrees of 
liberty are necessary to moral responsibility, and what kinds ~ 
and degrees of necessity are inconsistent with it. Necessita- 
rians, in general, have no hesitation in admitting the truth of 
Sir William’s statement (p. 624), that it is the testimony of 
our consciousness, “that we are, though we know not how, 
the true and responsible authors of our actions, not merely 
the worthless links in an adamantine series of effects and 
causes.” Necessitarians admit this, and undertake to prove, 
that there is nothing in the doctrine of philosophical necessity 
which can be shewn to preclude either the actual reality, or 
the conscious sense, of this, as a feature in man’s condition. 
Sir William virtually admits that it is only our actual moral 
responsibility to which the direct testimony of consciousness 
applies; and he has not entered anywhere, so far as we re- 
member, into a deliberate and formal investigation of the na- 
ture and = of the liberty which is necessary to moral 
agency. the denunciations, indeed, on which we are anim- 
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adverting, and which, as we have explained, must be intended 
to apply to the doctrine of philosophical necessity as taught 
by Edwards and Chalmers, Sir William has identified himself 
with the Libertarian view, and has thus, whether he so in- 
tended it or not, virtually declared in favour of what has been 
commonly called the liberty of indifference, and the self-de- 
termining power of the will ; for whatever he might say about 
the inconceivableness both of liberty and necessity, he would 
not, we presume, have denied that the one was the contradic- 
tory of the other, and that, therefore, the one was a reality, 
and the other was not. 

But though Sir William has denounced the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity, and has, thereby, by plain implica- 
tion, asserted a liberty of indifference and the self-deter- 
mining power of the will, he has not entered into anything 
like argument against necessity, or in favour of liberty, be- 
yond simply referring to the testimony of consciousness, in 
proof that we are responsible for our actions. This mode 
of dealing with it is unworthy of a philosopher, and wholly 
undeserving of notice as a call to enter upon a discussion 
of the general subject. What he says upon it consists only of 
gross misrepresentation, and of reckless abuse. His mode of 
disposing of it implies a disregard of the most obvious and 
generally acknowledged rules of honourable controversy. “ It 
has been here promulgated,” he assures us, “as the dogma of 
this church (‘our Calvinistic Church of Scotland’), by pious 
and distinguished theologians, that man has no will, agency, 
moral personality of his own, God being the only real agent in 
every apparent act of his creatures.” Persons unacquainted 
with what has been going on in Scotland for the last genera- 
tion would be disposed to ask with amazement, who are the 
pious and distinguished theologians that have put forth such 
offensive absurdities as Sir William ascribes to them? Those 
who are cognizant of the state of matters amongst us, are well 
aware that no theologians have ever promulgated this “‘dogma,” 
while they must know also that the only persons whom Sir 
William could have had in his eye, were Dr Chalmers and 
those who concurred with him in advocating the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. These men certainly never intended 
to teach this, and they have made no statements bearing the 
slightest resemblance to those here put into their mouths. 
But Sir William, it seems, was of opinion that the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity implied all this, or led to it by 
logical sequence, and upon this ground he thought himself 
warranted in proclaiming: to the world, without furnishing to 
us any means of knowing the true ground of his assertion, that 
aha and distinguished theologians in the Church of Scotland 

ave promulgated the doctrine, “that man has no will, agency 
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moral personality of his own, God being the only real agent 
in every apparent act of his creatures.” The man who thought 
himself warranted in making such a statement as this, would, 
of course, hesitate at nothing, in order to damage these theolo- 
gians, and we are not, therefore, in the least surprised that 
he went on to tell us, that these men taught that “the theolo- 
gical scheme of the absolute decrees implies fatalism, panthe- 
ism, the negation of a moral governor as of a moral world.” 
He admits, indeed, that “quite the opposite was intended ;” 
but still he thinks himself entitled to charge them with teach- 
ing fatalism and pantheism ; and intimates, further, in the 
immediately following sentence, that they can escape from 
atheism only by gross logical inconsistency. 

In adverting to this charge of fatalism, pantheism, atheism, 
&c., we do not need to take into account what Sir William has 
here introduced into his statement about “the scheme of the ab- 
solute decrees.” Sir William plainly did not intend to bring these 
charges against thescheme of theabsolute decrees, simply assuch, 
by whomsoever held ; for, indeed, he professes to be writing here 
as a Calvinist, a champion of Calvinism, and of course an 
advocate of “the scheme of absolute decrees.” And then 
again, in so far as Dr Chalmers and other theologians may 
have assumed, that the scheme of the absolute decrees neces- 
sarily implied or drew with it the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, this is just the point where we venture to think that 
their views are untenable, as we shall afterwards more fully 
explain. Sir William evidently intended by the phraseology 
he has employed, to tell us, that those of whom he was speak- 


ing regarded the scheme of the absolute decrees as implying 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, and that, in his judg- 
ment, this doctrine of necessity as held by them, implied fatal- ~ 
ism, ey atheism, &c. We cannot deny that Sir Wil- 


liam had good grounds for ascribing to them the belief that 
the doctrines of the absolute decrees and of philosophical 
necessity are necessarily connected with each other, and we 
cannot defend the accuracy of this belief. But we do not 
need to take any of these topics into account in judging of 
Sir William’s statement now under consideration. hat 
statement is in substance this, that some pious and distin- 
guished theologians of the Church of Scotland have recently 
been teaching, that man has no will, agency, moral personality 
of his own, God being the only real agent in every apparent act 
of his creatures, and that this is fataliem, pantheism, atheism ; 
while the only ground he could have adduced for these heavy 
charges, if he had been called upon to establish them, was, that 
Dr Chalmers and some others had taught the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity as a part of their Calvinism, and that, in 
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his judgment, this doctrine necessarily implied all the fearful 
things which he had laid to their p Pron. The practice of 
adducing such charges upon such grounds, and in such circum- 
stances, is repudiated and denounced by every honourable 
controversialist. But it is too evident that Sir William, in 
dealing with theologians and theological questions, did not 
consider himself tied up by the laws of fair and honourable 
dealing, any farther than suited his own inclination at the time, 
or subserved the gratification of his own passions. “Theolo- 
gians,” even though “ pious and distinguished,” had no ground 
to expect fair and honourable treatment at his hands. But he 
might have remembered the fact, that the doctrine which he 
misrepresented and denounced had been maintained by dis- 
tinguished philosophers, as well as distinguished theologians, 
and this might have led him to treat it with something like 
justice and decency. To dispose of this doctrine merely by 
asserting that it implies, that man has no will, agency, moral 
personality, of his own, and that it leads to fatalism, pantheism, 
and atheism, is a mode of procedure unworthy of any man of 
intelligence and integrity. A doctrine which has been advo- 
cated by a large proportion of the ablest and best men who 
have given their attention to these matters, and by some of 
the highest names in philosophy, by Hobbes, and Leibnitz, and 
Locke, was surely entitled to a more respectful treatment. 
His conduct in this matter very much resembles, in all respects, 
that of a class of men who were, perhaps, the most incompe- 
tent body of persons that ever presumed to discuss theological 
questions, viz. the Church of England writers of the last century, 
who belonged to the school of Whitby, Jortin, Tomline, and 
Mant. These men were accustomed to dispose of Calvinism 
exactly in the same way in which Sir William disposes of the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, and that is, merely by reck- 
less misrepresentation, and by outcries of fatalism, atheism, 
&c. It is melancholy to see a man of Sir William’s powers 
and acquirements sinking himself down to the level of such 
men as these. 

It is in any case a very unworthy and degrading procedure 
to describe a doctrine to which we are opposed, merely by con- 
sequences which we think deducible from it, but which its 
supporters disclaim, and then to attempt to run it down by 
attaching to it offensive nicknames. But there are some 
things which make it peculiarly unwarrantable to employ this 
process in regard to such a doctrine as that of philosophical 
necessity. Not only is it true, as we have already remarked, 
that the doctrine has been maintained and defended by a large 
proportion of the ablest and best men that ever lived, by many 
of the highest names in philosophy as well as in theology ; 
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but from the nature of the case also, viewed both in its intel- 
lectual and in its moral aspects, there are considerations which 
aggravate the folly and presumption of attempting to dispose 
of it in such a way. ‘The subject is one of great difficulty and 
intricacy, and this should have been felt to be a reason against 
attempting to scout it from the field of fair discussion by a 
dashing misrepresentation and a far-fetched inference. e 
question virtually resolves, as we have seen, into the investi- 
gation of the nature and grounds of the liberty and necessity 
that are consistent with, or indispensable to, moral agency ; and 
nothing but utter incapacity or gross carelessness can prevent 
men from seeing that this is a subject of extreme difficulty, and 
one which no man, whatever be his standing or his pretensions, 
is entitled to treat in an offhand and reckless way. It is impos- 
sible for any man to reflect deliberately upon the ideas of liberty 
and necessity, as applied, on the one hand, to the volitions of the 
divine mind and of other pure and holy beings, as for instance 
the glorified saints in heaven, and as applied, on the other 
hand, to classes of men who have been subjected to most un- 
favourable moral influences, and have now sunk into deep 
moral degradation but are still admitted to be responsible, 
without seeing that there are profound mysteries connected 
with this matter which cannot be settled, as many seem to 
suppose, merely by laying it down that liberty is liberty, and 
that necessity is necessity, and that the one absolutely and 
universally excludes the other. 

Liberty and necessity, manifestly, may be both predicated of 
the divine will, and of the will also of some classes of respon- 
sible creatures. If this be so, then we must have distinctions 
in the senses in which these words are applied, precise speci- 
fications of the different senses in which they may be affirmed 
or denied respectively, of differently constituted and of diffe- 
rently circumstanced beings, all possessed of the capacity of 
moral agency. It is plain that liberty in some sense is not 
necessary to moral agency, and that necessity in some sense 
does not preclude it, and if so, there must be some difficult 
and intricate points to be examined and disposed of before 
the question between liberty and necessity can be deter- 
mined, if it is to be decided by an application of the only stan- 
dard to which Sir William refers, viz. their bearing respectively 
upon the point of responsibility. We do not profess to discuss 
this subject, we merely wish to point out the folly and pre- 
sumption of the way in which Sir William deals with it, and 
to explain why it is that there is nothing in what he has said 
about it, that calls for or requires any investigation of the 
general subject on the part of those whose views he has con- 
demned. 
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There has always been a strong tendency, especially among 
the Libertarians, to labour to settle this controversy by dwell- 
ing upon inferences and practical consequences, supposed to 
flow from the opposite doctrines, instead of carefully exa- 
mining the proper evidence directly applicable to the ques- 
tion of their truth and falsehood.* The question involved 
in this controversy is properly one of fact, and belongs 
to the province of psychology. It is a right and a safe 
rule for beings of our limited mental powers, and of our 
very inadequate capacity of tracing consequences, that we 
should make up our minds chiefly from an examination of the 
proper intrinsic evidence directly applicable to the subject 
under consideration, instead of attaching much weight to 
alleged inferences or consequences. The reasonableness of 
this general principle of procedure is peculiarly manifest when 
the consequence mainly founded upon is, that a particular 
doctrine overturns man’s moral responsibility, and when this 
allegation is controverted by men of unquestionable ability 
and good character. When a body of men of this description 
assert, and undertake to prove, that the allegation, that a doc- 
trine held by them overturns man’s moral responsibility, and 
leads to fatalism and atheism, is unfounded; when they pro- 
claim their belief in the existence and moral government of 
God, and their consciousness and recognition “of an uncom- 
promising law of duty,” and can appeal, in proof of the since- 
rity of this profession, to the general tenor of their own 
character and conduct; when they can further appeal to 
classes and communities who have received this doctrine, and 
yet have equalled any other sections of men in obedience to 
the divine will and in the discharge of moral duty; when 
such a state of things as this is presented, the allegation of an 
atheistic and immoral tendency becomes a practical absurdity, 
which should be left to those who are incapable of arguing 
the question upon its own proper merits, and which, even 
when brought forward by those who are capable of higher 
things, is scarcely worthy of notice. Calvinists, or Necessita- 
rians, against whose views this objection has been commonly 
adduced, have perhaps wasted too much time and strength in 
elaborating a formal and direct answer to it, and might, we are 
disposed to think, have done more to establish them, by giving 

* “The charge of fatalism and pantheism is sometimes met in the same style 
of argumentation, and the account is balanced by raising the cry of Pelagian 
and Arminian heresy. But it is quite as important, and in most cases far more 
easy, to determine whether a proposed doctrine is true or false, than to settle 
the question whether it is most nearly allied to Fatalism or Arminianism, to 
Pantheism or Pelagianism.” (An Inquiry respecting the Self-determining 
Power of the Will, or contingent Volition, by Jeremiah Day, President of Yale 


College, p. 171. This work contains a valuable defence of Edwards’ views, 
published in 1838). 
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more attention to the investigation of the materials by which 
the proper truth or falsehood of the contending theories, apart 
from their alleged tendencies and consequences, might be 
determined. Locke spoke like a true philosopher when, in the 
context of the passage formerly quoted, he said, “If you will 
argue for or against liberty trom consequences, I will not 
undertake to answer you.” Sir William, on the contrary, in 
his reckless eagerness to crush certain “ pious and distinguished 
theologians,” has descended to a mode of representation which 
should really have been left to those who are unable to reason, 
and are capable only of lavishing abuse.* 

Another curious peculiarity in Sir William’s mode of deal- 
ing with this subject is, that his misrepresentation and abuse 
about moral responsibility, fatalism, atheism, &c, are directed 
only against the doctrine of philosophical necessity, while he 
gives us distinctly to understand, by the plainest implication, 
that no such objections can be substantiated against the doc- 
trines of Calvinism. He is here professing to be a Calvi- 
nist, and to be defending genuine Calvinism against the 
misrepresentations of Dr Chalmers and others, who, while 
professing to believe in Calvinism, do not understand it so 
well as he, who indeed corrupt the Calvinistic system by 
teaching the doctrine of philosophical necessity as a part 
of it. Sir William’s heavy charges against these men are, 
of course, based not upon the Calvinism which he professes 
to hold in common with them, but upon the philosophical 
necessity which they taught as a part of their Calvinism, 
but in which he differs from them, In other words, he 
professes to believe, as every Calvinist does, that God hath 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, and he sees nothing in 
this doctrine that tends to overthrow moral responsibility and 
to bring in fatalism, while these alarming consequences attach 
to the doctrine of philosophical necessity—a doctrine which, as 
held by those whom he was denouncing, could be nothing else 
than an effectual provision made by God for bringing about 
the results which in his “absolute decrees” he had predeter- 
mined to bring to pass. 

This we cannot but regard as another specimen of the reck- 


* We have much pleasure in supporting the strong disapprobation here ex- 
pressed of Sir William’s mode of procedure, by the authority of the following 
weighty and most apposite statement of Sir James Mackintosh :—“ There is no 
topic which requires such strong grounds to justify its admission into contro- 
versy, as that of moral consequences ; for, besides its incurable tendency to in- 
flame the angry passions, and to excite obloquy against individuals, which 
renders it a practical restraint on free inquiry, the employment of it in dispute 
seems to betray apprehensions derogatory from the dignity of morals, and not 
consonant either to the dictates of reason or to the lessons of experience. The 
rules of morality are too deeply rooted in human nature to be shaken by every 
veering breath of metaphysical theory.”—Hdinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 255. 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXIII. v) 
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less way in which Sir William has dealt with this whole sub- 
- ject—a recklessness carried so far as to render most of what 
he says about it upon this occasion quite unworthy of notice. 

Upon the ground of considerations derived from these vari- 
ous sources, viz., the general character and standing of this 
subject of liberty and necessity viewed historically as a topic 
of controversial discussion, the special views of Sir William 
Hamilton regarding it, and the very peculiar character of that 
passage of his which is more immediately under our considera- 
tion, we do not consider ourselves called upon, and we do not 
intend, to enter upon the more general aspects of the great sub- 
ject which is here brought under our notice. We do not in- 
tend to deal with Sir William’s two principal positions, viz. : 
1. That the doctrine of philosophical necessity is “in the face 
of the Bible ;” 2. That it overturns men’s moral responsibility, 
and leads to fatalism and atheism. Sir William has not given 
us any evidence or argument in support of these two positions. 
He has said nothing here upon the subject but what might just 
as well have been said by-the most stupid and ignorant person 
that ever railed against Calvinism. We deny both these po- 
sitions, though we do not mean to assert their contradictories. 
We do not believe that there is anything in the Bible that 
either proves or disproves the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity. We have never seen any satisfactory evidence that it 
tends to immorality and atheism. But we are not called upon 
at present to discuss these points. 

There is, however, another statement made by Sir Wil- 
liam in the passage on which we are animadverting, which, 
though relating to a point of inferior intrinsic iwportance, 
is perhaps more likely to be believed by ordinary readers, 
and thereby to do mischief, while at the same time it in- 
volves a great personal injustice, viz, that this doctrine is 
contrary to the teaching of Calvin, is a corruption of pure 
Calvinism, and more specifically, is “in the face of the Con- 
fession of Faith” of “our Calvinistic Church of Scotland.” 
This was probably intended by Sir William to be the real 
gravamen of the charge against Dr Chalmers, that he had 
taught a doctrine opposed to the symbolical books which he 
had subscribed. This is a serious charge, and a favourite 
one with Sir William. He repeated it somewhat more calmly, 
though still not without plain indications of unphilosophical 
vehemence, in a note to the sixth volume of the collected 
edition of Professor Dugald Stewart’s works. This note, 
which is as follows, was published in 1855 :— 


“The Scottish Church asserts with equal emphasis the doctrine 
of the absolute decrees of God and the doctrine of the moral liberty 
of man. The theory of Jonathan Edwards touching the bondage 
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of the will is, on the Calvinistic standard of the Westminster Con- 
fession, not only heterodox but heretical ; and yet we have seen 
the scheme of absolute necessity urged by imposing authority, and 
even apparently received with general acquiescence, as that exclu- 
sively conformable to the recognised tenets of our ecclesiastical 
establishment !” (p. 402.) 

It is the more needful to advert to this charge, because the 
leading idea on which it is based has been countenanced also 
by Professor Stewart, in a passage published for the first 
time by Sir William himself in 1854 in his edition of the 
Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy, forming the first 
volume of the collected works. Stewart's statement upon the 
subject, which is written with the calmness of a philosopher, 
and conveys no personal attack, is inserted by Sir William as 
a passage “restored ” from the author's manuscript in the 
note M.M., p. 575, and is as follows :-— 

“In the Confession of Faith of the Church of Scotland (the articles 
of which are strictly Calvinistic), the freedom of the human will is 
asserted as strongly as the doctrine of the eternal decrees of God. 
‘God (it is said, chap. iii.) from all eternity did, by the most wise 
and holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass. Yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but rather 
established.’ And still more explicitly in chap. ix., ‘God hath 
indued the will of man with that natural liberty, that it is neither 
forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature determined to do 
good or evil.’” 

Stewart here plainly sanctions the general idea on which Sir 
William’s charge against Edwards and Chalmers is founded, 
and quotes those portions of the Confession which he regards 
as establishing his position. Such a charge, brought forward 
in such circumstances, and resting upon grounds which may 
appear not altogether destitute of plausibility to ill-informed 
persons, demands consideration ; and this brings us back to 
what we really intended to have been the main subject of 
this article. We believe the charge to be utterly groundless, 
while at the same time we do not altogether approve of the 
aspects in which Edwards and Chalmers have represented this 
matter. Our views upon this point may be embodied in two 
plain propositions, and we do not mean to attempt more at 
present than briefly indicating the grounds on which we think 
they may be established. 1st, There is nothing in the Calvin- 
istic system of theology, or in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which precludes men from holding the doctrine of phi- 
losophical necessity. 2d, There is nothing in the Calvinistic 
system of theology, or in the Westminster Confession, which 
requires men to hold the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
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By establishing the first of these positions, we vindicate Ed- 
wards, Chalmers, and other pious and distinguished theolo- 
gians, from the charge which Sir William has adduced against 
them of corrupting Calvinism, and contradicting the West- 
minster Confession. By establishing the second, we vindicate 
Calvinism from the servitude which the views of Edwards and 
Chalmers seem to_impose upon it, of being obliged to under- 
take the defence of a doctrine which, whether true or false, 
belongs, after all, to the department of philosophy and not of 
theology, and ought to be left to be disposed of upon its own 
proper philosophical grounds. 

First, then, we say that there is nothing in the Calvinistic 
system of theology, or in the Westminster Confession, which 
precludes men from holding the doctrine of philosophical ne- 
cessity. We have hitherto spoken of this doctrine chiefly in- 
cidentally, assuming that its general nature and import are 
well known ; but it may be proper now to state more formally 
what is meant by it. The advocates of this doctrine maintain 
that there is an invariable and necessary connection between 
men’s motives and their volitions, between objects of desire 
and pursuit as seen and apprehended by them and all their 
acts of volition or choice, or that our volitions and choices 
are invariably determined by the last practical judgment of 
the understanding. Libertarians admit that men’s volitions 
or choices are ordinarily and in general determined by motives 
as seen and apprehended by the mind, but deny that there is 
a law regulating our mental processes, by which this deter- 
mination of volitions by motives is rendered invariable and 
necessary. On the contrary, they maintain in opposition to 
this, and as the only alternative, that the will has a liberty of 
indifference, whereby, irrespective of, or in disregard of, any 
motives that may be presented to it, it may remain im equt- 
librio, or it may determine or put forth a volition or choice, 
either in accordance with or in opposition to the motives pre- 
sented to it, and that it can do this in the exercise of an in- 
herent self-determining power of its own. The invariable and 
necessary influence of motives in determining volitions, and 
a liberty of indifference combined with a self-determining 
power in the will itself, are thus the opposite positions of the 
contending parties on this question. The dispute manifestly 
turns wholly upon the question as to what is the law which 
regulates those mental processes that result in, or constitute, 
volitions or choices, and this is properly and primarily a ques- 
tion in philosophy, the materials for determining which must 
be sought in an appeal to consciousness, and in an application 
of the data which consciousness furnishes. This statement of 
the real nature of the point in dispute, is surely fitted to 
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suggest at once the great improbability of the necessitarian 
view telling so powerfully upon great theological questions, 
and leading to such fearful consequences, as Sir William Hamil- 
ton alleges. ; 
We have to shew that men who have embraced the Calvin- 
istic system of theology, and subscribed the Westminster Con- 
fession, are not thereby precluded from maintaining this view 
of the law which regulates our volitions, commonly and justly 
described as the doctrine of philosophical necessity. It may be 
proper, in the first place, to advert to the authority of Augus- 
tine and Calvin, unquestionably the two highest names in 
theology. Professor Stewart in the passage which immediately 
precedes that quoted above, and which is to be found in the 
former edition of the Dissertation, as prefixed to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 7th edition (p. 267), says that “ Augustine 
has asserted the liberty of the will in terms as explicit as those 
in which he has announced the theological dogmas with which 
it is most difficult to reconcile it, nay, he has gone so far as to 
acknowledge the essential importance of the belief as a motive 
to virtuous conduct,” and then he gives a quotation from 
Augustine in support of this statement. Sir William has 
asserted, that “ nothing can be conceived more contrary to the 
doctrine of that great divine (Calvin), than what has latterly 
been promulgated as Calvinism in our Calvinistic Church of 
Scotland,” meaning, as is manifest, the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity. He has given no quotations or references in sup- 
port of this position, though he would have had no difficulty 
in producing extracts, which, to those who had never read 
Calvin, would have appeared to establish it. But the true 
views of Augustine and Calvin upon this subject, are not to 
be learnt from a few isolated passages. They can be correctly 
understood only upon a deliberate and comprehensive survey 
of their whole position. If it be true, as Stewart alleges, that 
Augustine has explicitly asserted the liberty of the will, it is 
at least as true that he has often explicitly denied it. He 
asserts it in some senses and denies it in others, and he has 
not always taken due care to explain fully the sense in which 
he was employing the phrase for the time, and to adhere to 
this sense throughout. And accordingly, in the great contro- 
versy between the Jansenists and the Jesuits as to what 
Augustine’s theological doctrines were, there is no point in re- 
gard to which the Jesuits have been able to make out nearly 
so plausible a case as in support of Stewart’s position, that 
Augustine asserted the liberty of the will. On this, however, 
as on every other point the Jansenists gained the victory, though 
not quite so decisively as upon the other departments of the 
controversy. It has been proved that Augustine held, and 
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held as great scriptural doctrines, that man before the fall 
had liberty or freedom of will, in this sense, that he was 
able to will and to do good as well as to will and to do evil; 
that he entirely lost this liberty of will by the fall ; that fallen 
man in his unrenewed state has not liberty of will, or has it 
only, in this sense, that he is still fully responsible for what 
he does as being a free moral agent, acting voluntarily or spon- 
taneously ; and that when men’s wills have been renewed by 
God’s grace, and they are restored again to liberty of will, in this 
sense, that they are now again able to will and to do good as 
well as evil, it is still true that God requires of them what 
they are not able to perform. It can be proved that Augus- 
tine held all these views in regard to the liberty of the will, 
while it cannot be proved that he has given any deliverance 
whatever upon the only point involved in the controversy 
about philosophical necessity. All this, which can be proved 
in regard to Augustine, is equally true of Calvin, the main 
difference between the two cases being this, that Calvin has 
more fully and carefully than Augustine explained the differ- 
ent senses in which the will might be said to be free and not 
free, that he has adhered more closely in treating of this sub- 
ject to precise and definite phraseology, carefully explained 
and consistently applied, and that he has never spoken of free 
will without affording to careful readers abundant materials 
for understanding in what sense he employed it, and especially 
for satisfying themselves that he did not hold liberty in any 
sense inconsistent with necessity, as understood in the present 
controversy. 

In Calvin’s most important and masterly treatise De Ser- 
vitute et Liberatione Humani Arbitrii, he has fully brought 
out his views upon this subject, and has furnished ample 
materials for establishing all we have said concerning him. 
A considerable portion of this treatise is occupied with 
an elaborate investigation as to what were Augustine’s 
views upon this point, and a conclusive proof, in oppo- 
sition to his popish antagonist Pighius, that Augustine, with 
occasional looseness and inaccuracy of expression, held the 
same views in substance which he and his fellow reformers 
had promulgated. We regret that we have not space or leisure 
to give some quotations upon this topic. We may briefly ad- 
vert to one or two points, indicating plainly enough the lead- 
ing features of the views of Augustine and Calvin upon this 
matter. There is one very striking and pithy saying of Augus- 
tine’s, in speaking of the fall, which Calvin repeatedly quotes 
with approbation, viz. Homo libero arbitrio male usus et se per- 
didit et ipsum,—man, by making a bad use of his free will, lost 
both himself and it,—a statement which throws a flood of 
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light upon the whole system of doctrine which these great 
men taught upon this subject. Another statement of Augus- 
tine’s, which Calvin repeatedly quotes with approbation, and 
which was applied by them, both to renewed and unrenewed 
men, is, Jubet Deus que non possumus ut noverimus quid ab 
ipso petere debeamus,—God requires of us what we cannot 
perform, in order that we may know what we ought to ask 
from him. We have room only for one other brief extract 
from the treatise above referred to. ‘‘ I have always declared 
that I have no wish to fight about the name (of free will), 
if it were once settled that liberty ought to be referred not to 
the power or capacity of choosing equally good or evil, but to 
spontaneous motion and consent. And what else mean the 
words of Augustine? He says, ‘ The will is free, but only to 
evil Why? because it is moved by delight and its proper 
appetite. He adds afterwards, “ But this will which is free 
for evil because it is delighted with evil, is not free for good, 
because it has not been emancipated.’ To which Calvin sub- 
joins, “ all this is so accordant with my doctrine, that you 
might suppose it had been written for the defence of it,” 
(p. 229).* Luther and his followers, who had at first made 
some very absolute and exaggerated statements in the way of 
denying free will altogether, came afterwards to attach much 
importance to a distinction between man’s freedom in things 
external, civil, and moral, and his freedom in things properly 
spiritual, and they embodied this distinction in the Confession 
of Augsburg, Art. xvi. Calvin admitted the truth and 
reality of this distinction, though he did not regard it as of 
much importance in a theological point of view. But while 
admitting that man hasa power or freedom in things outward 
and merely moral which he has not in things spiritual, he has 
given no indication that he thought that even, in regard to 
the former class of ‘subjects, man has a liberty of indifference, 
or his will a self-determining power. In the 2d chapter of 
the 2d Book of the Institutes, he has given a very striking 
and eloquent description of what man can effect by the exer- 
cise of his powers as brought to bear upon outward and natural 
things, and upon arts, literature, and philosophy, as compared 
with the blindness and uselessness of the unaided understand- 
ing in religious matters. But neither here has he said an 
thing which implies that he denied the doctrine of philosophi- 
cal necessity, or ascribed to the will of man any liberty or 
capacity inconsistent with it. 

In short, neither Augustine nor Calvin entertained or dis- 
cussed the psychological question as to what the laws are which 


* He touches upon the same topic also in the Institutes, B. I, C. ii.s. 8 and, 
and c. III. s. 13 and 14. 
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regulate men’s mental processes, and determine their volitions. 
. The liberty and necessity of which they treated, and which in 
different senses they affirmed and denied, referred to something 
very different from, and much more important than this. 
From their denials of liberty and free-will, we would not be 
warranted in asserting that they held the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity, and neither, on the other hand, is any one 
entitled to infer from their assertions of liberty and free will, 
that they denied that doctrine. And this, indeed, is really the 
substance of what is tyue, and can be established, not only of 
Augustine and Calvin, who have been honoured more than 
any other uninspired men to bring out correctly the scheme of 
divine truth, but of Calvinistic divines in general, and among 
the rest, of the authors of the Westminster Confession. 

Professor Stewart evidently knew very little about this 
matter in its theological aspects. But he writes modestly and 
cautiously. The only statement he makes about Augustine 
is literally true, though it is not the whole truth, and is cer- 
tainly, in the sense in which alone it can be established, quite 
irrelevant to the object he had in view. Sir William’s state- 
ment, on the contrary, is characterised by the reckless auda- 
city which almost invariably marks his conduct when he dis- 
cusses theological questions, and has only theologians for his 
opponents, That “nothing can be conceived more contrary 
to the doctrine of” Calvin than the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity as taught by Edwards and Chalmers, and this is what 
Sir William must have intended to assert, is a position for 
which no evidence has been or can be produced, and it is 
scarcely possible that he could be ignorant that he had no 
materials whatever for establishing it. 

We would proceed now to the more important and pressing 
part of the case, that which professes to deal with the teach- 
ing of the Westminster Confession. Upon this point Stewart 
asserts, in almost the very same terms which he had em- 
ployed in speaking of Augustine, that “in the Confession 
the freedom of the human will is asserted as strongly as 
the doctrine of the eternal decrees of God,” and quotes two 
passages, the one from the 3d and the other from the 9th 
chapter in support of this position. He evidently meant 
to assert that the Confession, though teaching strict Calvin- 
ism on the subject of foreordination, taught also the liber- 
tarian view on the subject of the will as opposed to the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity. But both his general state- 
ment, and his proofs derived from the Confession, manifestly 
labour under all the difficulties and drawbacks connected 
with the ambiguity of the phrase, “ the freedom of the human 
will,” which is the subject of his proposition. The “ freedom 
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of the will” may be understood in a variety of senses, and on 
both sides of the controversy would be either affirmed or denied 
according as it might be explained. It is plain enough from 
the context in what sense Stewart understood it and meant 
it to be understood ; but still the vagueness and ambiguity of 
the expression in itself gives the appearance of greater weight 
to his proofs than they possess. Sir William has not defined 
what the doctrine is against which he declaimed so vehemently 
in his Discussions, but it is quite plain, that what he had in 
view was and could be nothing else than the doctrine of phi- 
losophical necessity as held by Dr Chalmers, and this he 
pronounced to be “in the face of the Confession as in the face 
of the Bible.” In his more recent note in the 6th vol. of 
Stewart, he brings it out somewhat more definitely as “the 
theory of Jonathan Edwards touching the bondage of the 
will,” and this he pronounces to be “on the Calvinistic standard 
of the Westminster Confession, not only heterodox but hereti- 
cal.” It looks like an unfair attempt to excite prejudice, that 
in the next clause in which he repeats his attack upon Dr 
Chalmers, he should speak of it as “the scheme of absolute 
necessity, urged by imposing authority.” But not to dwell 
upon this, especially as it is notorious that Dr Chalmers’ views 
upon this subject were avowedly identical with those of 
Edwards, we are fully warranted in laying it down, that Sir 
William has asserted, that the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity as taught by Edwards and Chalmers, is “in the face of 
the Confession,” “is on the Calvinistic standard of the West- 
minster Confession, not only heterodox but heretical.” This is 
a definite statement. It involves a serious charge. Is it true? 
There is surely a considerable antecedent improbability 
that the views of Edwards and Chalmers should be o 
in an important point to the Confession, and that Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton should have been the first and only person 
to discover and proclaim this. Dr Chalmers had repeatedly 
professed his public adherence to the Confession as the con- 
fession of his faith. He of course believed that he believed 
it, and that his teaching was in full accordance with its state- 
ments. The ministers of the church to which he belonged, 
and who had all themselves subscribed the Confession, found 
nothing in his teaching opposed to it. The question was once 
ut formally and explicitly by Dr Erskine to Edwards, whether 
e could subscribe the Westminster Confession, and he in re- 
ply declared his readiness to do so.* But still it is not impos- 


* We subjoin the passage though well known, because it is curious and interest- 
ing.—“ You are pleased, dear sir, very kindly to ask me, whether I could sign 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and submit to the presbyterian form of 
church government; and to offer to use your influence to procure a call for me 
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sible that these men may have been wholly wrong in this 
‘matter and that Sir William may have been right. In publicly 
adducing so serious a charge, he ought in fairness to have 
distinctly specified the grounds on which it rested. He has not 
done so. But the passages quoted by Stewart are manifestly 
those on which the charge must rest, although something 
might also be made of a passage in the 5th chapter upon Pro- 
vidence, and of the statements which assert or imply, that our 
first parents were left to the freedom of their own will, and 
enjoyed before the fall a liberty of will which we do not possess. 

The first passage is taken from the 3d chapter; it is as fol- 
lows :—‘“ God, from all eternity, did by the most wise and 
holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to pass, yet so as thereby neither is God 
the author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of the 
creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken away but rather established.” 

Every one must see, and no Calvinist has ever disputed, 
that if it be indeed true that God has unchangeably foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass, this certainly implies that 
liberty, in some sense, as predicated even of men’s volitions and 
actions, is excluded, and that necessity in some sense is esta- 
blished, This being tacitly conceded as undeniable, the latter 
part of the above section of the Confession is directed to the 
general object, of disclaiming or shutting out certain extreme 
views as to the inferences which some might deduce from this 
great doctrine of universal foreordination. All that is here ex- 
pressly asserted is, that the three things here specified do not 
follow from foreordination. But we admit that the passage 
may be held in fairness to imply, that the things here specified 
not only do not follow from predestination, but are in them- 
selves bad, or false, or impossible. The latter part then of 
the passage may be paraphrased thus: “ It may be thought 
that this doctrine of foreordination makes God the author of 
sin, but however plausible this allegation may be, we do not 
admit its truth ; we deny that God is the author of sin, and 
we deny that it is a just inference from foreordination that he 
is so. It may further be alleged plausibly, that by this uni- 
yersal and unchangeable foreordination violence is offered to 


to some congregation in Scotland. I should be very ungrateful if I were not 
thankful for such kindness and friendship. As to my subscribing to the sub- 
stance of the Westminster Confession, there would be no difficulty; and as to 
the presbyterian government, I have long been perfectly out of conceit of our 
unsettled independent confused way of church government in this land, and the 
presbyterian way has ever appeared to me most agreeable to the word of God, 
and the reason and nature of things; though I cannot say that I think that the 
presbyterian government of the Church of Scotland is so perfect, that it cannot, 
in some respects, be mended.” (P. 163, Memoir of Edwards prefixed to the 
London Edition of his works in two large volumes, 1840). 
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the will of the creatures, and that the liberty or contingency 
of second causes is taken away; but we deny that violence is 
or should be offered to the will of the creatures, or that the 
liberty or contingency of second causes is taken away by fore- 
ordination or by any thing else, and, on the contrary, we hold 
that the liberty or contingency of second causes is rather esta- 
blished by it.” Now there is here no mention of or reference 
to the doctrine of philosophical necessity. The only doctrine 
mentioned here is that of foreordination, and in addition to 
stating it and asserting its truth, the substance of what is said 
about it is, that while it may suggest plausible, it furnishes no 
solid grounds for the inference, either that God is the author 
of sin, or that violence is offered to the will of the creatures, 
The only way therefore in which this section of the Confes- 
sion can bear upon the proof, that the doctrine of philosophi- 
cal necessity is heretical, is this, this proves that it is wrong 
that violence be offered to the will of the creatures, the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity offers violence, &c., and therefore 
it is here condemned. But the Confession furnishes no mate- 
rials that bear, or even seem to bear, upon the proof of the 
minor proposition about the nature, tendencies, and result of 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity. This proposition is 
not more self-evident, nay, it is not even more plausible, than 
the one that by foreordination violence is offered to the will 
of the creatures. It is not to be assumed astrue. It must be 
proved by distinct and independent materials, for nothing of 
this sort is to be found in the Confession. Edwards and 
Chalmers have no hesitation in applying to their doctrine 
of necessity what the Confession applies to foreordination, 
viz. that thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is vio- 
lence offered to the will of the creatures. And there is cer- 
tainly nothing in the Confession that can be pleaded either to 
the effect of precluding them from taking this ground, or 
of throwing any difficulty in the way of their maintaining it. 
Indeed, the only correct sense of what is meant by “ offering 
violence to the will of the creatures” is not, compelling them to 
will in a certain way, for that is impossible and inconsistent 
with the nature of will as will, but compelling them to do 
what their will abhors. We will present the view generally 
taken upon this point by Calvinists in the words of John 
Knox, in his masterly treatise on predestination, which having 
been republished in the fifth volume of Mr Laing’s admirable 
edition of his collected works, will soon, we hope, become 
better known amongst us than it has hitherto been. “I 
affirm that God worketh all in all things according to the 
purpose of the same his good will, and yet that he useth no 
violence, neither in compelling his creatures, nor constraining 
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their wills by any external force, neither yet taking their wills 
from them, but in all wisdom and justice, using them as he 
knoweth most expedient for the manifestation of his glory ; 
without any violence, I say, done to their wills, for violence 
is done to the will of a creature when it willeth one thing and 
yet by force, by tyranny, or by a greater power, it is compelled 
to do the things which ut would not.” Pp, 148, 144, 

This is the proper meaning of the words, this is the recog- 
nised sense of the statement, among Calvinistic writers ; and, 
therefore, the portion of the Confession founded on by Stewart, 
not only contains nothing in the least adverse to the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity, but nothing that has even the ap- 
pearance of being so. For even the opponents of this doctrine 
will scarcely allege, that it implies that violence is offered to 
the will of the creatures, in the sense in which that has now been 
explained. In order to warrant such an allegation, it would be 
requisite that there should be a denial of the liberty of spon- 
taneity, or the power of doing freely and spontaneously what 
we will or choose to do. And not only have all the supporters 
of philosophical necessity uniformly ascribed to men a liberty of 
spontaneity ; but the opponents of that doctrine have admitted 
that this liberty of spontaneity is perfectly consistent with it, 
while they hold it to be insufficient as the basis of moral 
responsibility. 

Mr Stewart seems to indicate, by his italics, that he re- 
garded the clause on which we have been commenting, 
about ‘“ violence offered to the will of the creatures,” as 
embodying the strength of his case. But if he had been 
familiar with the way in which these topics have been dis- 
cussed among theologians, he would probably have been 
of opinion that the third point referred to, viz. “the liberty or 
contingency of second causes,” furnished an argument quite as 
plausible, especially when viewed in connection with the fuller 
statement upon the same subject, contained in the 5th chap- 
ter on Providence, sec. 2. ‘ Although, in relation to the fore- 
knowledge and decree of God, the first cause, all things come 
to pass, immutably and infallibly, yet, by the same providence, 
he ordereth them to fall out according to the nature of second 
causes, necessarily, freely or contingently.” The third chapter 
states the substance of what Scripture teaches concerning God’s 
decrees, that is, his purposes or determinations formed from 
eternity as to all that was to come to pass in time. This fifth 
chapter gives the substance of Scripture teaching as to God’s pro- 
vidence, that is, as to all that he does in time for carrying into 
effect the purposes which he had formed from eternity. God 
having foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, made certain and 
effectual provision for accomplishing all the results so ordained 
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and determined. And all who hold the Calvinistic doctrine 
on the subject of foreordination must, in consistency also, 
receive the common Calvinistic doctrine on the subject of pro- 
vidence or the government which God is ever exercising over 
all his creatures and all their actions. Against the doctrine 
of foreordination, men are very prone to adduce the objections, 
that it makes God the author of sin, that it offers violence to the 
will of the creatures, and that it takes away the liberty or 
contingency of second causes. These objections seem to apply 
with equal plausibility to the doctrine of providence as to 
that of predestination, and Calvinists deal with these objec- 
tions in both cases in the same way, by admitting that these 
consequences would be fatal to Calvinistic doctrines if it could 
be conclusively proved that they were necessary consequences, 
and by asserting and undertaking to prove that these conse- 
quences do not necessarily follow from their doctrines, or at 
least that this cannot be established. We have nothing to do 
at present with the allegation that the Calvinistic doctrines of 
predestination and providence make God the author of sin. We 
have already explained the meaning and bearing of the alle- 
gation about violence being offered to the will of the creatures, 
and proved that it is utterly inadequate for the purpose for 
which Stewart adduced it, that it has no bearing whatever 
upon the question whether Edwards’ doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity is or is not opposed to the Confession. In 
regard to the third point, we have nothing to do directly with 
the coritingency, but only with the liberty, of second causes. 
What is said about this, and how does it bear, if at all, upon 
the question under consideration? God has foreordained 
whatsoever comes to pass, and he has made effectual provision 
for accomplishing his purposes, for securing that every thing 
which he had before appointed should be actually effected. 
This might appear, and has indeed been alleged, to involve or 
require the establishment of an absolute, universal, and indis- 
criminate necessity or fatalism, as comprehending and con- 
trolling, equally and alike, all agents and events. But Cal- 
vinists deny that this follows from their doctrines. These doc- 
trines no doubt imply that, in relation to the foreknowledge 
and decree of God the first cause, all things do come to pass im- 
mutably and infallibly, and thus they certainly establish 
necessity and exclude liberty in some sense; yet they do 
not take away the liberty of second causes, and they leave it 
open to God to cause all things to come about according to 
the nature of these second causes, necessarily, freely, or 
contingently. In other words, Calvinists maintain that God, 
in executing his decrees in providence, brings about dif- 
ferent classes of events in a way that is in full accordance 
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with their own distinct, proper natures, bringing to pass neces- 
sary things necessarily, free things freely, and contingent 
things contingently. This, of course, implies that there are 
under God’s government free agents, who are dealt with in all 
respects as free agents, according to their proper nature, and the 
actual qualities and capacities they possess. As free agents, 
they act freely, and although if the doctrine of the foreordi- 
nation of all things be true, there is a necessity in some sense 
attaching to all their actions, this does not preclude their 
having also a liberty attaching to them, in accordance with 
their general character and standing, as being free, in contra- 
distinction from necessary, agents. Among these free agents 
in whom the liberty of second causes is maintained and pre- 
served, notwithstanding the control which God exercises over 
all their actions in order to execute his decrees, are of course 
men, rational and responsible beings. God has made them 
rational and responsible, and he has endowed them with at 
least such freedom or liberty as is necessary to responsibility. 
He ever deals with them in accordance with the qualities and 
capacities which he has bestowed upon them. He does not 
deal with them as he does with the material creation or with 
the irrational animals. Although ever infallibly executing his 
decrees, he leaves them in the full possession of the rationality, 
responsibility, and liberty which he has bestowed upon them. 

No one acquainted with the ground taken in discussions upon 
this subject by the Calvinistic divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, can have any doubt that this is the meaning of the state- 
ment under consideration, and that this was all that these 
words were intended to express; and if so, then it is mani- 
fest that they just throw us back upon the question, to be de- 
cided upon its own proper grounds, as to the nature, species, 
and foundations of the liberty which men actually possess, 
while they afford us no materials whatever, direct or indirect, 
for determining the question, whether or not this liberty is to 
be held as precluding the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
Edwards and Chalmers of course held that men are free 
agents, that they are in some sense possessed of a free will, 
which neither the predestination nor the providence of God 
annihilates or supersedes, and if so, they could have no diffi- 
culty in subscribing these portions of the Confession. 

But perhaps the portion of the Confession which has most 
the appearance of something like hostility to the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity, is that which Stewart quotes from the 
beginning of the 9th chapter, which treats of “ free will.” 
The statement is this, “ God hath endued the will of man with 
that natural liberty that it is neither forced, nor by any abso- 
lute necessity of nature determined to good or evil.” This is 
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plainly intended as a general description of the human will, or 
rather of some leading features of it, applicable to the will at all 
times, and amid all the changes which in some respects it has 
undergone. There is, it is here asserted, a certain natural 
liberty with which God has endued the will of man, and which 
it ever retains, and must retain, as essential to its proper 
nature. But it must be observed, that this is not a full defini- 
tion or description of the will as a power or faculty of man, 
such as might be expected in a philosophical treatise giving 
an account of the human mind. The Confession professes to 
give a summary of what is taught in Scripture, and no one 
had ever imagined that Scripture contains materials for 
enabling us to give a full description of the will as a faculty of 
man, and to determine, directly and at once, between the two 
opposite theories of liberty and necessity. The Scripture 
affords materials for determining questions about the will 
only in some of its theological bearings. And accordingly it 
must be noticed that the Confession does not here speak 
generally of its being determined, but only of its being deter- 
mined to good or evil. These words, “to good or evil,” are a 
constituent part of the only affirmation here put forth. It is 
not a statement about the grounds and causes of the ordinary 
determinations of the will, or of volitions in general, but about 
determinations to good or evil,—that is, about volitions which 
involve a choosing between good and evil, or a preference of the 
one of these to the other. The general object of the whole 
chapter was to unfold the different aspects which man has 
presented, in his fourfold state, as to freedom or liberty of will 
un choosing between good and evil. To the freedom or bondage 
of man’s will, with reference to choosing between good and 
evil, as possessed and exhibited in four different conditions, 
the four following sections of the chapter are devoted ; and the 
first section was evidently intended to be introductory to the 
exposition of this general topic in its different stages. So that, 
viewed in its connection with what it introduces, it may be 
fairly regarded as amounting, in substance, to a statement to 
this effect, that though man at different stages of his history 
—unfallen, fallen, renewed, glorified—has had his will deter- 
mined to good and also determined to evil, this result is not 
to be ascribed in either case to force, or to any absolute 
necessity of nature, as that would be inconsistent with the 
natural liberty with which God has endowed the will. 
This was the aspect in which principally, we might almost 
say exclusively, both the reformers of the sixteenth, and 
the great Calvinistic divines of the seventeenth, century, 
contemplated the subject of free will, and it is in this sense 
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-alone, we are convinced, that the compilers of the Westminster 
Confession intended to expound it. 

But though we are satisfied of the sufficiency of the grounds 
on which this limitation of the import of the statement can 
be defended, a limitation which of itself deprives it of all 
legitimate bearing upon the question of philosophical neces- 
sity, we do not concede that our argument is dependent 
upon the establishment of this. Even if the statement be 
held to apply to the determinations of the will in gene- 
ral, instead of being limited to determinations which make 
a choice either of good or evil, according to the moral 
character of the prevailing tendency of man’s nature for 
the time, still the teaneans here employed is quite sufficient 
to remove from the minds of necessitarians all hesita- 
tion about accepting it. No necessitarian has any hesita- 
tion about repudiating force, or an absolute necessity of nature, 
as regulating the determinations of the will, and though 
libertarians may allege that the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity implies that the will is determined by force or by an 
absolute necessity of nature, yet they cannot establish this, 
while necessitarians openly and explicitly deny it, and cannot 
be convicted of any error or inconsistency in doing so. Nothing 
stands out more palpably on the face of the whole discussions 
which have taken place upon this subject, than these two facts, 
Ist, that Calvinistic necessitarians have always admitted 
that determination by force, or as they usually called it, by 
constraint, or co-action, or compulsion, is inconsistent with 
free agency and moral responsibility ; and, 2d, that they have 
always contended, that there is nothing about the necessitarian 
view that gives any countenance to the idea that the will is 
determined by force. They have always contended that liberty 
or freedom as opposed to all force or co-action is indispensable, 
and must ever be maintained on all sides. Indeed, the con- 
troversy between libertarians and necessitarians has often been 
made to turn upon this precise question, whether a liberty of 
spontaneity, as opposed to all force or co-action, all constraint 
brought to bear from without, a liberty this which all neces- 
sitarians hold and which libertarians generally admit that 
they can hold consistently, be or be not sufficient for moral re- 
sponsibility. Calvin says (De Libero arbitrio, p. 215), “If liberty 
is opposed to co-action (or force) I confess and constantly assert 
that the will is free, and I reckon him a heretic who thinks 
otherwise. If it is called free in this sense because it is not 
forced or violently drawn by an external movement, but is led 
on sua sponte, I have no objection to this. But because men 
in general, when they hear this epithet applied to the will of 
man understand it in a very different sense, for this reason I 
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dislike it.” Edwards himself says, speaking of the Stoics, whose 
Fate had been objected to him as identical with his necessity, 
“ Whatever their doctrine was, if any of them held such a fate 
as is repugnant to any liberty consisting in our doing as we 
please” (the liberty of spontaneity as opposed to all force or co- 
action from any external cause), “I utterly deny such a fate. If 
they held any such fate as is not consistent with the common 
and universal notions that mankind have of liberty, activity, 
moral agency, virtue and vice, I disclaim any such thing, and 
think I have demonstrated that the scheme I maintain is no 
such scheme.” Part iv.-sect. vi. Turretine lays down six 
different senses in which liberty and necessity may be affirmed 
or denied respectively of man or his will, and what is a curious, 
and with reference to our present argument, an important, 
coincidence, he selects from the six the two species of necessity 
specified and repudiated in the Confession, viz. that arising from 
force and that arising from necessity of nature, and admits that 
these are contrary to the nature of the will and to moral respon- 
sibility, and are therefore to be rejected ; while at the same time, 
he strenuously advocates other kinds of necessity, and among 
the rest, that based upon the last judgment of the practical in- 
tellect, which is just the same thing as the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity as taught by Edwards and Chalmers. 

This fact is really conclusive upon the question we are now 
considering, a question which just amounts in substance to 
this, Does a denial of the determination of the will by force or 
by an absolute necessity of nature, understood im accordance 
with the views and language of the Calvinistic divines of the 
seventeenth century, involve or imply a denial of the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity #? That the repudiation of determina- 
tion by force does not imply this, has already been proved, and 
is indeed perfectly manifest. There is more doubt as to what is 
meant by necessity of nature, and as to what this might suggest 
about the point in dispute. A “ necessity of nature,” and still 
more an “absolute necessity of nature,” the phrase used in 
the Confession, seems to describe something much more in- 
trinsic and fundamental, bearing more upon the essential qua- 
lities or constituent elements of will as will, as a power or 
faculty essentially distinguishing those who have it from those 
who have it not, than anything involved in the controversy 
about philosophical necessity, which merely respects one of the 
laws that regulate the determination of the volitions. And 
accordingly, on investigating the usus loguendi upon this point 
of the Calvinistic divines of the seventeenth century, which 
must be the standard for the interpretation of the Westminster 
Confession, we find that by necessity of nature, as applied to 
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this matter of the will, they meant a necessity arising from, 
or counected with, those essential qualities of the will, in 
virtue of which it becomes one of the main things that distin- 
guish men from mere material objects, and from the irrational 
animals. It is the nature of the will of man, that it implies 
the possession and exercise of a rational, deliberate, uncon- 
strained spontaneous choice. Without this will would be no will, 
and without will in this sense, man would not be a responsible 
being, and would sink to the level of mere matter, or of the 
beasts that perish. Calvin distinctly admitted that “a liberty 
or freedom from necessity in the sense of coaction or compulsion, 
did so inhere in man by nature that it could not in any way 
be taken away from him.” This point of the natural liberty 
with which God has endowed the will of man, is thus explained 
by Turretine with his usual masterly ability :— 


“Cum ergo ratio formalis libertatis non posita sit in indifferentia, 
non potest alibi queri, quam in Jubentia rationali ; per quam homo 
Sacit quod lubet previo rationis judicio: Ut hic necessario duo con- 
jungenda veniant ad eam constituendam. 1. rd agoasgerixdv, ut quod 
fit, non fiat czeco impetu, et bruto quodam instinctu sed éx rgoaspécews, 
et previo rationis lumine, et intellectus practici judicio. 2. rd éxobory, 
ut quod fit sponte et libenter fiat et sine coactione. 

“ Hanc autem esse rationem formalem liberi arbitrii, ex eo non 
obscure colligitur, quod omni, soli, et semper conveniat. Ita ut 
nullum sit agens liberum, vel creatum, vel increatum, in quo duo 
isti characteres non deprehendantur: nec ad tempus tantim, sed 
semper, ut posité lubentia isté rationali ponatur libertas, et sublata 
tollatur. Unde sequitur adjunctum esse inseparabile agentis ratio- 
nalis, quod illud in quovis statu comitatur, ut non possit esse ratio- 
nale, quin eo ipso sit Jiberum, nec spoliari queat libertate, quin pri- 
vetur etiam ratione. Quod evincit etiam liberum arbitrium absoluté 
spectatum et in genere Entis nunquam ab homine tolli posse in quo- 
cunque versetur statu.” (Loc. x., Qu. 11, sect. 10 and 11). 


And then with regard to the different kinds of liberty and 
necessity that are, or are not, consistent with these views of 
the nature of the will, he selects, as we have mentioned, just 
the-two ified in the Confession, as excluded absolutely and 
univ y by right views of the essential qualities of the will, 
viz., force and necessity of nature, or physical necessity. 
Force, or coaction, or compulsion, by an external power or 
pressure, needs no explanation ; and the other—the necessity 
of nature, or physical necessity, in conjunction with force, just 
as it is put in the Confession—Turretine explains in this 
way :— 


“ Ut duo sunt precipui.characteres Liberi Arbitrii, in quibus 
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ejus ratio formalis consistit, 1. 7 xgoaigeors, ut quod fit, previo ratio- 
nis judicio fiat, 2. +d éxdbonv, ut quod fit, sponte et sine coactione 
fiat : prior ad intellectum, posterior ad voluntatem pertinet : Duse 
etiam necessitatis species cum ef pugnant. Prima est necessitas 
physica et bruta, Altera necessitas coactionis ; illa xgoaigeow tollit, ista 
verd ixoiciv, Nam que sunt ex necessitate physica ab agentibus 
naturalibus, ad unum natura et sine ratione determinatis, non pos- 
sunt censeri fieri libere, id est previo rationis lumine ; et que fiunt 
per vim et coacte, non possunt dici sponte fieri. Zt de his nulla inter 
Nos et Adversarios est controversia. Hoc tantum obiter monendum 
Bellarmin. lib. 3. de gra. et lib. arb. cap. 4. et alios ex Pontificiis 
Nostros calumniari, dum illis imponunt, quod sentiant libertatem a 
coactione sufficere ad conditionem liberi arbitrii ; Quia preeter illam 
requirunt etiam immunitatem a necessitate physica ; Et si quando 
dicunt hominem a coactione, non a necessitate liberum esse ; necessi- 
tatis voce non intelligunt eam que dicitur physica, de qua nulla 
erat controversia, et que satis per se excluditur, tum conditione sub- 
jecti, quod est rationale, tum ex actibus judicandi et volendi, qui 
cum ea sunt aoverdro ; sed necessitatem dependentie, servitutis, et 
rationalem. 

“ Sed si duse istee necessitatis species a nobis commemorate, cum 
libero arbitrio pugnant ; non eadem est ratio aliarum, que cum eo 
subsistere possunt, et quibus non tam destruitur, quam conservatur 
et perficitur, quod sigillatim quoad quatuor necessitatis species ante 
notatas ostendi potest.” (Qu. II., sec. 5 and 6). 


And one of these four species of necessity, which are not in- 
consistent with the natural liberty of the will or with moral 
agency, is that which forms the subject of our present discussion, 
in explaining which Turretine says that the nature of the will 
is such, “ ut non possit non sequi ultimum intellectus practici 
judicium.” He says farther, in explanation of the same views : 


“Unde Tertio sequitur, Cum Providentia non concurrat cum vo- 
luntate humana, vel per coactionem, cogendo voluntatem invitam, vel 
determinando physice, ut rem brutam et cecam absque ullo judicio, 
sed rationaliter, flectendo voluntatem modo ipsi convenienti, ut seip- 
sam determinet, ut causa proxima actionum suarum proprio rationis 
judicio, et spontanea voluntatis electione, eam libertati nostre nullam 
vim inferre, sed illam potuis amice fovere. Quia due iste tantum 
sunt necessitatis species, que libertatem perimunt, et cum ea sunt 
dobiraro, necessitas naturalis, e coactions ; Ceetere, que oriuntur, 
vel a decreto Dei, et cause prime motione, vel ab objecto a judicio 
ultimo intellectus practici, tantum abest ut libertatem evertant, ut 
eam magis tueantur, quia flectunt voluntatem, non cogunt, et faciunt 
ex nolente volentem. Quisquis enim facit sponte quod vult ex ra- 
tionis judicio et pleno voluntatis consensu, id non potest non libere 
facere, etiamsi necessario faciat, undecunque fluat illa necessitas, sive 
ab ipsa rei existentia, quia quicquid est, quando est, necessario est, 
sive ab objecto mentem et voluntatem efficacter movente [which is just 
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philosophical necessity] sive a causi prima decernente et concur- 
rente (that is, Divine predestination and providence].” (Loc. vi 
Qu. v1, sec. 7).* 


We have had the less hesitation about laying before our 
readers these quotations from Turretine, because, in plain 
terms, they settle conclusively the question which we have 
undertaken to discuss, in other words, they establish beyond 
dispute the position, that the repudiation in the Confession of 
the determination of the will by an absolute necessity of nature 
does not, any more than the repudiation of determination by 
force, preclude the maintenance of the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity. Libertarians may still assert that they regard the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, as implying a deter- 
mination of the will by force or by a necessity of nature, 


* The Tenth Locus of the Institutio Theologic# Elenctice, by Francis Tur- 
retine, entitled, De Libero Hominis Arbitrio in Statu Peccati, from which the 
first two of these quotations are taken, is, upon the whole, the best exposition 
of the servitude or bondage of the human will, in its scriptural and theological 
aspects, with which we are acquainted. Indeed, Turretine’s Institutio we are 
disposed to regard as, upon the whole, perhaps the most important and valuable 
of uninspired books to those eng in the study of theology, better fitted, all 
things being taken into account, than any other book we could name, at once 
to exercise and stimulate, and thereby to improve, men’s intellectual powers, 
and to assist in the formation of clear and accurate conceptions upon all the 
leading doctrines of Christian theology. Having this very high sense of the 
value of Turretine’s labours, it did grate upon our feelings to find, in the Ninth 
Lecture of the lamented Hugh Miller's Testimony of the Rocks, his venerated 
name repeated no fewer than sixteen times in connection with the error, com- 
mon enough certainly among the divines of that period, that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures were opposed to the truth of the Copernican system of astronomy ; and 
we felt this the more, because, before reading Mr Miller’s Lecture, our attention 
had been called by a friend to the fact, that the quotations founded on there, 
though extracted from a work bearing Turretine’s name upon the title-page, 
were not his. We were very glad to see this fact brought out in an excellent 
article on Genesis and Science in the last number of the North British Review. 
To the fact stated there, that Turretine has said nothing to countenance the 
notion that the Bible is opposed to the true system of astronomy, there might 
have been added, that there is some positive ground to think that he had been 
led to embrace the views now universally held upon this subject. In his fune- 
ral oration, pronounced by his nephew and successor, Pictet, it is mentioned 
that Turretine studied, at Paris, Natural Philosophy under Gassendi; and Pro- 
fessor Playfair, in his Preliminary Dissertation to the he a. ge Britannica 
yo Edition, p. 495), says that Gassendi was “an enlightened advocate of the 

pernican system.” ine certainly did not in all respects rise above the 

wailing errors of his time. He seems to have agreed with the ity of 

e Calvinistic divines of the seventeenth century, in maintainin t nothing 
was created antecedently to the period whose history is recorded in detail in the 
first chapter of Genesis. Some nian and Arminian writers had denied this, 
resting not upon scientific, but upon professedly philological grounds. Calvinists, 
in general, held, in opposition to them, that no creative act had been put forth 
till the first of the six days, and that the work of that day included the creation 
of the highest heavens, and of the angels who inhabit them. Turretine seems, in 
the main, to have assented to this view, though he has not brought it out quite 
s0 explicitly and confidently as some of the other Calvinistic divines of that 
pesiod. (Loe. V., Qu. VI. sect. 3, 4, 5). 
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but they have no right to force their inferences or con- 
structions upon their opponents, or to make these inferences 
the standard of what their opponents are to answer for, 
The allegation that the doctrine of philosophical necessity 
is in the face of the Confession, apenas when it is ad- 
duced as a personal charge, must roved by him who 
makes it. It can be proved only by producing from the Con- 
fession statements which, according to the ordinary recognised 
meaning of the words, or the known intention of the authors of 
the document, import a denial or rejection of the doctrine in 
question. The quotations we have produced from Turretine 
prove, that, tried by the views and the language of the Cal- 
vinistic divines of the seventeenth century, the proper standard 
applicable to this matter, the 1st section of the 9th chapter of 
the Confession, contains nothing inconsistent with the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity. The statement there made was 
meant to be introductory to a description of the changes 
which man has experienced, or is to experience, in regard to 
free will in his fourfold state, and it was just intended to em- 
body in substance a declaration to the effect, that whatever 
changes had occurred, or might occur, in the history of man in 
this respect, the essential features of his will or power of 
volition had continued unchanged ; that nothing had ever 
taken place either of an external or internal Kind, which 
interfered with his deliberate and spontaneous choice, or 
with his moral responsibility ; that though, as was about 
to be explained, man’s will in one condition or period of his 
history had been determined to good, and in another condition 
or period to evil, this determination to good or evil did not 
arise from force, or from an absolute necessity of nature,— 
that is, did not proceed from any external coaction or compul- 
sion, or from anything internal in the inherent structure of 
the power of volition; for that, if the determination to 
good or evil had originated in either of these causes, this 
would have been inconsistent with the nature of will as will, 
or with its essential feature as the characteristic of a rational 
and responsible being,—viz, a deliberate and spontaneous 
power of choice. The determination of man’s will to good or 
evil by the application of external force, or by any necessity 
arising from the natural structure and inherent capacity of 
the power of volition, are expressly shut out. There is no 
appearance of the exvlusion going beyond this ; and if so, the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity is untouched. 

We could produce, if it were , evidence from other 
authors that this was the sense in which the expressions un- 
der consideration were generally employed by the Calvinistic 
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divines of the seventeenth century. We shall give only two brief 
extracts from Dr Owen, one of thev few names in theol 
entitled to stand side.by side with Turretine,—extracts in 
which, it will be observed, that he uses the words “ outward 
coaction” and “inward natural necessity,” in the same sense 
as the almost identical expressions are used in the Confession, 
and plainly intimates, that it is quite sufficient, in order to 
moral responsibility, to exclude these two species of necessity, 
and to retain the deliberation and spontaneity which are in- 
consistent with them. They are taken from his “Display of 
Arminianism ; being a discovery of the old Pelagian idol 
Freewill, with the new goddess Contingency.” 


“« Yet here observe, that we do not absolutely oppose free will, as 
if it were nomen inane, a mere figment, when there is no such thing 
in the world, but only in that sense the Pelagians and Arminians 
do assert it. About words we will not contend. We grant man in 
the substance of his actions, as much power, liberty, and freedom as 
@ mere created nature is capable of. We grant him to be free in his 
choice, from all outward coaction, or inward natural necessity, to 
work according to election and deliberation, spontaneously embrac- 
ing what seemeth good to him. Now, call this power free will or 
what you please, so you make it not supreme, independent, and 
boundless, we are not at all troubled.” And again, ‘‘ We grant as large 
a freedom and dominion to our wills over their acts, as a creature 
subject to the supreme rule of God’s power, is capable of. Endued 
we are with such a liberty of will as is free from all outward com- 
pulsion and inward necessity, having an elective faculty of applying 
itself unto that which seems good unto it, in which it is a free choice, 
notwithstanding it is subservient to the decree of God.”—C. xii. 
vol. x. p. 116 and 119. 


The greatest and best known names among the Calvinistic 
divines of the seventeenth century, thus furnish us with satis- 
factory evidence, that the leading principle laid down in the 
Westminster Confession concerning the natural liberty of the 
will, does not exclude, and was not intended to exclude, the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, and of course affords no 
evidence whatever that Jonathan Edwards’s theory touching 
the bondage of the will is heretical. 

The only thing else in the Confession that can be supposed 
to have any bearing upon the position taken up by Mr Stewart 
and Sir William Hamilton, is the statement, that cur first 


parents were left to the liberty of their own will, and that 
in the exercise of this liberty they sinned and fell. 

In the section immediately following that on which we have 
been commenting, and intended to describe how this matter 
stood in regard to the first period of man’s history, the first 
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department of his fourfold estate, it is put in this way, “man 
in his state of innocency had freedom and power to will and 
to do that which is good and well pleasing to God, but yet 
mutably so that he might fall from it.”’ This is a very im- 
portant feature of the theology of the Reformers and of 
the Calvinistic divines of the seventeenth century, and it 
has been too much overlooked, as we shall afterwards ex- 
plain, by Edwards and Chalmers; but it has no bearing 
whatever upon the subject of philosophical necessity. The 
comprehensive doctrine, that man before the fall had freedom 
or liberty of will in the exercise of which he sinned, that by 
his fall into a state of sin he lost this freedom, and that men 
now in their natural state have it not, but are through regene- 
ration to regain it, was during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries reckoned a leading feature of Calvinism. But for 
nearly a centu t it has, chiefly through the influence of 
the writings of Edwards, been too much thrown into the back 
d, although a chapter in the Westminster Confession 

as been devoted to the exposition of it. This doctrine, of 
course, implies that there is a freedom or liberty of will which 
man may have notwithstanding God’s decrees foreordaining 
whatsoever comes to pass, notwithstanding his providence 
exercised in regulating and controlling all events, and not- 
withstanding any general laws which may have been impressed 
upon men’s constitution for regulating their mental processes, 
and, especially, for determining their volitions. Calvinists 
have always held that all these things, viz., the foreordination 
and providence of God, and the general structure and frame- 
work of man’s mental constitution with the general laws that 
determine his volitions, were unaffected by the fall, that they 
stood in the same relation to the first sin of Adam as to any 
sins subsequently committed by him or his posterity, and that 
they stood in the same relation to what was good in our first 
parents as to what is good in regenerate men upon earth. All 
these things being the same both before and after the fall, it 
follows, that the liberty of will which they ascribed to man 
unfallen, and which they denied to man after he fell, as well 
as the necessity, or bondage, or servitude which they ascribed 
to the will of men as they now come into the world, must be 
wholly ‘different in their nature and source from liberty and 
necessity, in any of the senses in which they are usually made 
subjects of discussion among philosophers. And there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining wo bi this difference is. It stands 
out palpably on the face of their system of theology. The 
liberty of will which they ascribed to man unfallen, was the 
effect of the tendency of his moral nature to what was good 
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in virtue of his original righteousness, so that rates 
fectly do God’s will, while at the same time he possessed 
capacity mutably so that he might fall The necessity, or ser- 
vitude, or bondage, which they ascribed to the will of fallen 
man, consisted in the loss of the liberty above described, and 
in the actual prevailing tendency of his moral nature to evil 
because of the depravity which had overspread it, so that he 
could no longer will good but could only will evil. The only 
liberty which they ascribed to man in his original condition, 
they regarded as entirely lost by the fall, and as having now no 
existence in men in their natural condition, or until restored in 
some measure by divine agency in regeneration. 

Liberty and necessity, in this sense and application, are en- 
tirely different in their whole nature and grounds, from liberty 
and necessity in the sense in which the position of Stewart and 
Hamilton has respect tothem. The old Calvinistic divines, in- 
cluding the authors of the Westminster Confession, all held, that 
the foreordination and providence of God precluded liberty and 
established necessity in some sense, but in a sense quite dif- 
ferent from that in which they are regarded as dependent 
upon righteousness or depravity of nature. Many Calvinists 
have regarded the foreordination and providence of God as 
establishing, or at least countenancing, the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity, and as, of course, shutting out liberty of 
indifference, or the self-determining power of the will. But no 
intelligent Calvinist ever existed, who thought that there was 
anything in the doctrines of Calvinism, individually or collec- 
tively, which threw any difficulty or obstacle in the way of men 
embracing and maintaining the doctrine of philosophical ne- 
cessity. 

For this reason we have not thought it necessary to dwell 
upon any alleged inconsistency between the general prin- 
ciples of Calvinism and the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
Mr Stewart does not allege any such inconsistency. l 
William, with all his recklessness, rather insinuates than 
asserts it. The passages adduced from the Confession by Mr 
Stewart to prove his position, that the freedom of the human 
will (meaning thereby the libertarian as opposed to the neces- 
sitarian view of this matter,) is asserted there, are not those 
which contain anything distinctively Calvinistic, but are 
statements which merely bear directly upon freedom or liberty 
in some sense or other. Of Sir William’s bolder and more 
explicit assertions, that the doctrine of philosophical necessity 
“ is in the face of the Confession as in the face of the Bible,” 
and that “the theory of Jonathan Edwards touching the 
bondage of the will is, on the Calvinistic standard of the West- 
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minster Confession, not only heterodox but heretical,” he has 
not attempted to produce the evidence. We regret this. 
For we are very confident that no learning and ingenuity 
could have invested with plausibility a position so untenable, 
and we are very sure that if he had attempted to produce his 
evidence, he would only have afforded us a better Sone 
exposing his blundering and inaccuracy. But it is quite plai 
that the only passages in the Confession which have any ap- 
pearance of affording any countenance to his assertions, are 
ust those which are referred to by Mr Stewart, and which we 
Loins fully examined. We have adduced and considered all 
the passages in the Confession which could by possibility 
give any appearance of countenance to Sir William’s charge 
of heresy against Edwards, and we have shewn that when 
these passages are ao according to the proper meaning 
of the words, and ing to the recognised opinions and the 
established usus loqguendi of the Calvinistic divines of the 
seventeenth century, every trace of the evidence which certain 
expressions in them might seem to furnish in support of the 
charge, disappears, and that the accusation stands out in its 
true character as utterly groundless. 

Sir William by alleging that Edwards’s doctrine when tried 
by the standard of the Confession, was not only heterodox but 
heretical, became bound in honour to do a great deal more 
than merely produce a proof, that there is a statement in the 
Confession which, when carefully examined and strictly in- 
terpreted, is inconsistent with it. This, if he could have pro- 
duced it, would have been enough to entitle him to pronounce 
the doctrine heterodox or erroneous, But the way in which 
he “ signalizes ” the distinction between heterodox and here- 
tical, shews that he was quite conscious that he ought to do 
more than this. According to the received meaning of the 
word heretical as distinguished from heterodox, he was not 
entitled to apply this epithet to Edwards’ doctrine, unless he 
was prepared to shew, that it ran counter to a statement occu- 

ing a place of prominenee and of importance, and to estab- 
oh this by evidence of commanding clearness and , 
Heresy, as distinguished from mere heterodoxy, implies a 1 
pable and decided superiority both with respect to the magni- 
tude and prominence of the error, and the cogency of the evi- 
dence by which its erroneous character can be established. 
Even if the doctrine of a ical necessity could be proved 
to be erroneous, it could not, if tried by a Calvinistic standard, 
be regarded as an error of such serious magnitude as to war- 
rant the designation of a heresy. No Calvinist believing in 
the divine foreordination of all events can possibly think the 
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doctrine of philosophical necessity a great and serious error, 
or regard it as heretical He may possibly believe the doc- 
trine to be erroneous—to be destitute of sufficient proof. But 
if he be really an intelligent Calvinist, he must see that all the 
leading objections against this doctrine tell equally against the 
Calvinistic doctrines which he holds, and that this doctrine 
harmonises well with his whole system of theology. 

What is true of a Calvinist is true, mutatis mutandis, of a 
Calvinistic creed, and hence the utter absurdity of Sir William’s 
reckless allegation, that Edwards’ doctrine “on the Calvinistic 
standard of the Westminster Confession is not only heterodox 
but heretical.” Every one who understands this subject must 
see that the allegation carries absurdity upon the face of it. 
There may be nothing in the Confession to furnish direct evi- 
dence in support of the doctrine—we do not believe that there 
is; there may even be statements in the Confession that are 
inconsistent with the doctrine and exclude it—we have proved 
that none such have been or can be produced ; but the allega- 
tion of heresy as implying, in all fairness, palpable and clearly 
proved opposition to the Confession in a point of vital import- 
ance, is perfectly preposterous. Sir William seems to have 
been unable to support with decency the profession of Cal- 
vinism, which for the time he thought proper to make, 
for no Calvinist could regard this charge of heresy, as distin- 
guished from heterodoxy, as well founded, even though he did 
not believe in the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 

There is nothing, then, in the Westminster Confession that 
need occasion any difficulty toany necessitarian, acquainted with 
the way in which these subjects were discussed by the Calvinistic 
divines of the seventeenth century. If convinced of the truth 
of the doctrine of philosophical necessity, whether upon the 
ground of the evidence directly and properly applicable to it 
as a psychological question, or on the ground of its appearing 
to be logically deducible from the theological doctrines of 
God’s foreordination and providence, there is nothing in this 
conviction that need prevent him from assenting to the West- 
minster Confession, for assuredly there is nothing in that do- 
cument which either is or was intended to be inconsistent with 
it. Mr Stewart's statement that the freedom of the human 
will is asserted in the Confession is true in one sense, though 
not in that in which he meant it. Sir William’s assertion that 
Edwards’ doctrine about the will is, when tried by the stand- 
ard of the Confession, heretical, is not only destitute of 
all solid foundation, but is disproved by every fair and rea- 
sonable consideration bearing upon the settlement of the point 
in dispute. 
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We must hasten to advert briefly to the second position we 
laid down, viz., that there is nothing in the Calvinistic system 
of theology or in the Westminster Confession which requires 
men to hold the doctrine of philosophical necessity, or in other 
words, that a man may conscientiously assent to the West- 
minster Confession although he should reject that doctrine. 
Edwards and Chalmers seem to have regarded the doctrine of 
necessity as an indispensable part of their Calvinism. They 
have not, indeed, formally laid down this position and at- 
tempted to prove it. They have rather assumed it as if it 
were solf-ovilesit and usually write as if it were a matter of 
course, that men holding the Calvinistic doctrines of predesti- 
nation and providence must also hold their doctrine of neces- 
sity. Dr Chaleneen, speaking of the philosophical doctrine of 
necessity and the theological doctrine of predestination, sa 
“It is one and the same doctrine in different aspects and with 
different relations, in the one view with relation to nature, and 
in the other view with relation to God.” And again, “ Let 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, or, theologically 
ing, the doctrine of predestination, be as firmly established as 
it may,” &c. (Institutes of Theology, vol. ii. p. 357, 366, 367). 
We are not prepared to concur in this identification of the 
philosophical doctrine of necessity with the theological doctrine 
of predestination. We regard it as unwarrantable and inju- 
rious. Weare not satisfied that the doctrine of necessity can be 
deduced in the way of logical consequence from the doctrine 
of predestination. The doctrine of necessity, held in com- 
bination with the doctrine of the providence of God as the 
creator, the upholder, and governor of the world, affords a proof 
of the doctrine of a ; for if such a system as ne- 
cessity implies has been established by God, and is constantly 
superintended and controlled by him, this must have been 
done for securing the accomplishment of his purposes; and he 
must be actually executing his decrees or carrying into effect 
his determinations in those volitions which are the certain 
or necessary results of the qualities with which he has clothed 
the works of creation and the circumstances in which he 
has placed them, of the faculties and capacities with which 
he has endowed men and the laws which he has impressed 
— them for regulating the exercise of their powers. But 
while the doctrine of necessity, if established, clearly and di- 
rectly confirms the doctrine of predestination, it is not so clear 
that the doctrine of predestination affords ground for inferring 
or deducing the doctrine of necessity. Predestination implies 
that the end or result is certain, and that adequate or effectual 
provision has been made for bringing it about: But it doe, 
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not indicate anything as to what must be the nature of this 
provision in regard to the different classes of events which are 
ing place under God’s government, including the volitions 
of rational and responsible beings, Were we in the condition 
of being able to prove, that God could not have foreseen 
and foreordained the volitions of rational and responsible be- 
ings, and made effectual provision for accomplishing his pur- 
poses in this most important department of his government, 
without having established the system of necessity, without 
having settled in accordance with that doctrine the internal 
laws which regulate men’s volitions, this would prove that pre- 
destination established necessity, so that every predestinarian 
was bound in consistency to be a necessitarian. But we have 
not materials to warrant us in maintaining, that God could not 
have certainly accomplished all his purposes in and by the voli- 
tions of responsible beings, unless he had established the scheme 
of necessity. And if so, there is a hiatus in every attempt 
to establish a logical transition from predestination to neces- 
sity which cannot be filled up. Predestination and necessity 
manifestly harmonise with and fit into each other. Sir 
William’s insinuation that necessity is a corruption of pure 
Calvinism is preposterous, Every intelligent Calvinist must 
be disposed to regard the doctrine of necessity with favour, as 
having a large amount of antecedent probability attaching to 
it. He must see, that there is no serious objection to the doc- 
trine of necessity that does not equally apply to predesti- 
nation; and that the doctrine of necessity, if established, 
gives some confirmation to the doctrine of predestination, and 
throws some light upon the means by which God executes his 
decrees or sncamisilihi his purposes, so far as the volitions of 
responsible beings are concerned. All this is true and very 
evident. A predestinarian can scarcely avoid wishing the doc- 
trine of necessity to be true, but unless he can find some ar- 
gument or process of reasoning which warrants him in asserting, 
that God could not have made effectual provision for accom 
plishing his purposes in this department except by means of 
the state of matters which necessity implies, he cannot 
yo in the way of inference, from the one doctrine to the 
er. 

From the urs of the as the truth of the re a 
necessity is and primarily a question in philosophy. 
It respects trestly only halons whic late eaite mental 
processes and determine their volitions. order to settle it, 
we must look within ourselves, and survey our own mental 
operations. The materials that legitimately bear upon the 
decision of it, must be all derived from consciousness, though, 
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of course, they may branch out into argumentations based upon 
the data which consciousness furnishes, and may thus pertain 
to the department of metaphysics as well as psychology. The 
Bible does not tell us any thing about the causes or prin- 
ciples that ordinarily regulate or determine men’s general ex- 
ercise of their natural power of volition. It affords us no 
materials for ascertaining whether the laws that determine 
our volitions proceed upon the libertarian or the necessitarian 
theory. It leaves all such questions to be determined by an 
investigation of the evidence naturally and ney a 
plicable to them, that is, by an examination of man himse 
of his mental constitution and ordinary mental processes. 
And not only does the Bible not determine any such psycho- 
logical and metaphysical questions directly, but it does not 
teach any doctrines which indirectly or by consequence require 
or necessitate us to take a particular side, in any of those ques- 
tions which have been controverted among philosophers upon 
hilosophical grounds. If philosophers should profess to deduce 

m a survey of men’s mental constitution, conclusions which 
contradict any doctrine revealed in Scripture, this should be 
attended to and answered, and no great difficulty has ever 
been experienced in dealing with allegations of this sort. If 
they should profess to find in a survey of men’s mental con- 
stitution, grounds for adopting certain views concerning the 
liberty or penne of the will, which would preclude or shut 
out the scriptural doctrines, that God has foreseen and fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, or that he is ever exercis- 
ing a most wise, holy, and powerful providence over all his 
creatures and all their actions and is thereby executing his de- 
crees, or that fallen man, man as he is, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation, 
it would be needful and not difficult to expose the unsoundness 
of these views, or the falsehood of the inferences deduced 
from them. But unless men profess to have established some- 
thing inconsistent with these theological doctrines, we do not 
know that there is any particular theory concerning the will 
or the laws that regulate its operations, deduced upon philoso- 
phical grounds from an examination of men’s mental constitu- 
tion and processes, which can be proved to be inconsistent 
with any statement in the word of God, or with any of the 
doctrines taught there, and which must therefore on scrip- 
tural and theological grounds be rejected. 

Calvinists, in general, when they have been led to attend to 
this particular subject, have adopted necessitarian views, as 
harmonising most fully and obviously with their theological con- 
victions. But this has not been universally the case. Some 
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Calvinists have rejected the doctrine of philosophical necessity, 
and much | numbers have declined to give any decisive 
or explicit ieitvennds concerning it. Some Calvinists have 
held that the theological doctrines of predestination and pro- 
vidence lead by necessary logical sequence to the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity. But it cannot be proved that 
either the certainty or immutability of the event, or the 
agency of God in providence in regulating and controlling 
men’s volitions, necessarily require or imply this necessity, or 
would be certainly precluded by a liberty of indifference, or 
the self-determining power of the will. No doubt, the doc- 
trine of necessity affords much assistance in forming some con- 
ception as to how it is that God accomplishes his purposes and 
controls our volitions without interfering with the essential 
— of the will or with our moral responsibility, while 
the self-determining power of the will seems to involve this 
matter in serious difficulties. But it is, we think, unwar- 
ranted and presumptuous to assert, that even a self-deter- 
ing power in the will would place it beyond the sphere of the 
divine control, would prevent Him in whom we live, move, 
and have our being, who is everywhere and at all times 

resent in the exercise of all his perfections, who searcheth the 
Peart and trieth the reins of the children of men, from super- 
intending and directing all its movements according to the 
counsel of his own will. And unless this unwarranted and 
presumptuous position be taken up, it seems impossible to 
prove, that there is any thing in the Calvinistic system which 
makes it indispensable for its supporters, in point of logical 
consistency, to adopt the doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
Until this position be established, it is still open to Calvinists 
as to others, to examine the question as between liberty and 
necessity upon its own proper psychological and metaphysical 
grounds, and to adopt the one side or the other, according as 
they may think that the evidence for the one or the other, 
derived from an investigation into man’s mental constitution, 
preponderates. 

e have not ourselves, in the course of this discussion, 
indicated any opinion upon the precise point involved in 
the controversy between the libertarians and the necessita- 
rians ; and we really cannot say that we have formed a very 
decided opinion in favour of either side. Upon the whole, we 
regard the evidence in favour of the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity as preponderating. In order to dispose of this 
doctrine satisfactorily, it seems necessary that the argument 
of Edwards in favour of it, and against the self-determining 
power of the will, should be answered. We have never seen 
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this done, and we noes | think that it can be done. We have 

read lately the ablest and most elaborate answer that has been 
given to Edwards, viz., Tappan’s Treatise on the Will. But 
we have not been convinced by it that Edwards has failed in 
establishing his leading position; on the contrary, Tappan’s 
failure has rather confirmed us in the conviction that Edwards 
cannot be answered.* But the only point with which we have 
to do at present is this, that we do not hold ourselves tied up 
to take either the one side or.the other, by anything contained 
in the sacred Scriptures, or in the Calvinistic system of theo- 

logy, or in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 

ir James Mackintosh, in an article upon Stewart’s Prelimi- 
minary Dissertation in the 36th volume of the Edinburgh 
Review, asserted the a of the subjects of necessity and 
redestination, agreeing in the main with the views indicated 
S Edwards and Chalmers, but going so far as to say ney 
that “it is not ible to make any argumentative defence of 
Calvinism which is not founded on the principles of necessity.” 
He became convinced, however, of the unsoundness of this view 
of the closeness of the connection between the theological and 
the philosophical doctrine, and retracted it in a note subjoined 
to his own Preliminary Dissertation. He says there (note O, 
p. 423) that “more mature reflection had corrected a confusion 
common to him with most writers upon these subjects.” But 
he now goes into the other extreme, and besides, introduces 
some additional confusion, which it may be proper to correct. 
He now brings in, in connection with this matter, the dis- 
tinction between sublapsarian and supralapsarian views, and 
asserts that “sublapsarian predestination is evidently irrecon- 
cilable with the doctrine of necessity,” but that “the supra- 
lapsarian scheme may be built upon necessitarian principles.” 
though Mackin had not in all probability turned over 
so many theological books as Hamilton, he was well acquainted 
with theological subjects. But the statement which we have 
quoted from him is certainly inaccurate. The reason he assigns 
why sublapsarian predestination is irreconcilable with neces- 
sity is, that the sublapsarians admit that men had free will 
before the fall, which he thinks supralapsarians cannot do. 
The inaccuracy of this notion must he evident from the ex- 
planation given in the former part of this article, as to the real 


* We have enjoyed the opportunity of pening: this very important and va- 
luable book, the pas ae! work on the libertarian side, pape uence of the 
recent publication of a handsome edition of it at Glasgow, ievioal by the author 
himself, and with the addition of some new matter not contained in the Ameri- 
can edition.. This new edition is published by Lang, Adamson, & Co. and 
—_ the three parts of Tappan’s work, which were at first published 
separately. 
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nature, import, and grounds of the freedom of will which man 
had before the fall and which he lost by sin. The free will 
which has been represented as poss by mam before the 
fall and as lost by sin, has no connection whatever with the 
discussion about philosophical necessity, and may be, and 
has been held equally by sublapsarian and supralapsarian 
Calvinists. 

The distinction between sublapsarian and supralapsarian 
views is of far less importance than Sir James seems to 
suppose. There is usually much more found about it in the 
writings of Arminians than of Calvinists, it being a common 
device of the Arminians to enlarge upon and magnify the dif- 
ference, with the view of exciting a prejudice against their 
opponents. All Calvinists, both sub and supra-lapsarians, be- 
lieve that God hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, 
and both equally believe that the foreordination and the pro- 
vidence of God were connected with and concerned in the pro- 
duction of Adam’s first sin in the same sense and to the same 
extent as in regard to any other subsequent sins; and, there- 
fore, both sections must admit whatever kind of necessity pre- 
destination requires, and may concede whatever kind of liberty 
predestination allows, And if the distinction between sublap- 
sarianism and supralapsarianism does not affect the foreordina- 
tion and providence of God in relation to the fall, neither can it 
affect the free will which man had before the fall and lost by sin; 
for freedom or liberty, and necessity or bondage, in this respect, 
were not regarded as connected either with the decree of God or 
with the general laws which determine man’s volitions, but 
solely with the one question, of the character and prevailing ten- 
dency of man’s moral nature, that is, whether to good or to evil, 
for the time. Accordingly, it is well known to theologians, and 
there is nothing strange or inconsistent in the fact, that the most 
eminent supralapsarian divines have just as strenuously as- 
serted, that man had free will before the fall and lost it by sin 
as the sublapsarians This we could easily prove, if we had 

by quotations from Beza,* Whittaker, Perkins, and 
ttwisee, the prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly. 

It is much to be regretted that Stewart, Mackintosh, and 
Hamilton, should have all concurred in putting forth erroneous 
representations upon this subject. The errors of such men it is 
an imperative duty to point out and to correct. But it is still . 
more imperative to point out the er or errors of men who 
are much higher authorities upon theological matters, such as 


* Beza indeed has adopted, as well as Calvin, the famous saying of Augus- 
tine, thet man by making’ bad use of his free will lost both himaeaif 


and it. 
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Edwards and Chalmers. We have already explained the grounds 
on which we hold the assumption by these great men of the iden- 
tity, or the necessary connection, of the theological doctrine of 

redestination and of the philosophical doctrine of necessity, to 
be unwarrantable. We have indicated, though very briefly 
and imperfectly, the considerations by which we think it can 
be shewn, that the Calvinistic doctrines of predestination and 
providence, as taught in scripture, do not either include, or 
necessarily lead to, the doctrine of necessity, and may be fully 
expounded and applied by men who refuse to admit or who 
even positively reject that doctrine. The doctrine of necessity 
when once established leads by strict logical sequence to pre- 
destination, unless men take refuge in atheism. But it does 
not seem to follow e converso, that the doctrine of predestina- 
tion leads necessarily to the doctrine of necessity, as men ma; 
hold, that God could certainly execute his decrees and infal- 
libly accomplish his purposes in and by the volitions of men, 
even though he had not impressed upon their mental consti- 
tution the law of necessity, as that by which its processes are 
regulated and its volitions determined. 

We would now advert very briefly to the injurious ten- 
dency and consequences of this assumed identity or necessary 
connection of the two doctrines, the theological and the phi- 
losophical. It tends to throw into the background the true 
scriptural, theological, doctrine of necessity, the doctrine of 
the servitude or bondage of the will of fallen man, man 
as he is, to sin because of the depravity which has over- 
spread his moral nature. Not that Edwards or Chalmers 
have denied or rejected this doctrine. This would certainly 
have been heresy, for the doctrine is very prominently 
and explicitly asserted in the Westminster Confession. It is 
indeed plainly involved in what they were accustomed to 
teach concerning the entire corruption and depravity of 
human nature, and they would have had no hesitation in admit 
ting this, and in professing their belief in the doctrine as a 
portion of God’s revealed truth. Still it is palpable that the 
doctrine of the bondage of the will of man to sin because 
of depravity has no prominence whatever in their writings 
when they treat of the condition of man by nature. They 
certainly do not give to this doctrine a position at all suited 
to its importance in the scheme of divine truth. This we 
regard as an evil, and we have no doubt that it is to be 
ascribed to the fact of their minds being engrossed, when they 
contemplated man’s natural condition, by the idea of a necessity 
of a different kind, but of far inferior importance in itself, 
and resting upon lower and more uncertain grounds. 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXIII. pati 
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The practice of distinguishing, in the exposition of this sub- 
ject, between the freedom of man’swill in his unfallen and in his 
fallen condition, and indeed of viewing it distinctively with re- 
ference to the different stages or periods of his fourfold state, as 
unfallen, fallen, regenerate, or glorified, has prevailed in the 
church in almost all ages. These views were fully brought 
out and applied by Augustine. They had a place in the specu- 
lations of the schoolmen, as may be seen in Peter Lombard’s 
Four Books of Sentences, Lib. ii., Dist. 25, and in the com- 
mentaries upon it. They were embraced and promulgated by 
the whole body of the Reformers, both Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic. They have a prominent place in the writings of the 
great systematic divines of the seventeenth century. They 
have a prominent place in the Westminster Confession, the 
9th chapter, entitled “Of free will,” being entirely devoted 
to the statement of them. And what is in some respects pecu- 
liarly interesting, the doctrine of the loss of man’s free will 
by the fall, and of the servitude of the will of fallen man 
to sin because of depravity, was held by Baius, Jansenius, 
and Quesnel, and their followers, the best men and the best 
theologians the Church of Rome has ever produced, and in 
them was condemned by Papal bulls, a fact which confirms our 
conviction, that this is one of the great cardinal doctrines of 
Scripture, which may be said to have the support of the con- 
current testimony of the universal Church of Christ, of the 

eat body of those whom Christ has enlightened and sancti- 
fied. This servitude or bondage of the will of man to sin be- 
cause of depravity, was the only necessity which the great body 
of the most competent judges in all ages have regarded as 
being taught in Scripture as a portion of God’s revealed truth, 
or as being necessary for the full exposition of the other cognate 
doctrines of Christian theology. This necessity now attachin 
to the human will they regarded as a property of man, viewel 
not simply as a creature, but asa fallen creature, not as spring- 
ing from his mere relation to God as the foreordainer of all 
things and the actual ruler and governor of the world, nor 
from the mere operation of laws which God has impressed 
upon the general structure and framework of man’s mental 
constitution, but from a cause distinct from all these, that is, 
from the depravity, or prevailing aversion from God and ten- 
dency to evil, superinduced upon man’s character by the fall. 
If this be indeed a scriptural view of man’s natural condi- 
tion, it ought surely to be openly proclaimed, and pressed pro- 
minently upon our attention, instead of being overlooked or 
thrown into the background, and being left unexplained and 
undefended, as it certainly is in the writings of Edwards and 
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Chalmers. They would, no doubt, have admitted the doctrine, 
and defended it, if it had been pressed upon their attention ; 
but, in point of fact, they have scarcely ever adyerted to it. 
It seems to have been in their minds absorbed or thrown 
into the background, and kept out of view, by the more general 
subject of liberty and necessity in the form in which it has 
been commonly discussed by philosophers, and in which it is 
held to apply to man at all times, and irrespectiyely of his 
history and position as fallen and sinful. In Edwards’ great 
work on the Freedom of the Will, there is no reference to this 
distinction between the liberty of the will in man unfallen 
and in man fallen, or to the bondage of the will of fallen man 
to sin- because of depravity. It contains only an elaborate 
proof of the doctrine of philosophical necessity, as opposed to 
a self-determining power of the will and a liberty of indiffe- 
rence, with an answer to the objections commonly adduced 
against it. This we cannot but regard as a serious defect, 
while, at the same time, it is important to observe, that his 
proof of the compatibility of the philosophical doctrine of 
necessity with responsibility and moral agency, is at least 
equally applicable to the defence of the scriptural and theo- 
logical doctrine of man’s inability because of depravity to will 
anything spiritually good, and especially the great principle 
which he has so conclusively established, viz., “ that the essence 
of the virtue and vice of dispositions of heart and acts of the 
will lies not in their cause but in their nature.” The in- 
fluence of the writings of Edwards has tended greatly to throw 
this important scriptural doctrine of the bondage of the will 
of man to sin because of depravity into the background, and 
Dr Chalmers having in this respect walked very much in his 
footsteps, and having thrown the influence of his wonderful 
powers and great name into the same scale, has done not a little 
to confirm and extend the evil. Edwards and Chalmers have not 
gre in face of the Confession, or afforded any plausible ground 
or stamping upon them the brand of heresy. But they have 
certainly in their engrossment with this philosophical doctrine 
of necessity, about which the Confession of Faith says nothing, 
left out of view an important theological doctrine, to which 
the Confession gives prominence, and which certainly ought 
to have a distinct and definite place assigned to it in the ex- 
position of the scheme of Christian theology. 

Not only, however, has the theological doctrine of the ser- 
vitude of the will of man to sin, or the inability of man in his 
natural condition to will anything spiritually good because of 
depravity, or the corruption of his dispositions and tendencies, 
been thrown into the background by the undue exaltation 
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of a merely philosophical topic, but the impression has been 
produced, that the maintenance of some of the leading and 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity is most intimately connected 
with, or rather dependent upon, the establishment of certain 
ee theories ; and this impression is neither true nor 

e. 

Edwards and Chalmers seem always to assume that the 
theological doctrine of predestination, and the philosophical 
doctrine of necessity, are identical, or at least are so connected, 
that they must stand or fall together; and the impression thus 
produced is fitted to lead men to regard the proof or evidence 
of the one doctrine as bound up with, or dependent upon, 
the proof or evidence of the other. And we cannot but de- 
precate such a result as this, as fitted to elevate the doctrine 
of necessity to a place and influence to which, however fully 
it may be eatablished as true by its own appropriate evidence, it 
has not, and cannot have, a rightful claim, and as fitted also to 
lay upon the scriptural doctrine of predestination a burden or 
servitude to which it cannot be legitimately subjected. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination has a sufficiently strong 
foundation in direct evidence, both from reason and Scripture, 
to maintain itself in opposition to all inferential objections to 
it, and there are really no others, and to bear up along with 
it every position, theological or philosophical, that can be really 

to be involved in or deducible from it. But still, as it 
is a doctrine which usually calls forth strong prejudices, and 
is assailed by plausible objections, it is right that we should 
beware of attempting to burden it with any weight which it is 
not bound to carry, or representing it as obliged to stand or 
fall with a doctrine so much inferior to it, at once in intrinsic 
importance, and in the kind and degree of evidence on which 
it rests. 

It has never been alleged that there is anything in the 
Westminster Confession, apart from its statement of the great 
doctrines of Calvinism, which seems to require men to hold 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, so that this point does 
not require any separate treatment. 

Before quitting this subject, we would like to give some 
little explanation of the remaining portion of the 9th chapter 
of the Westminster Confession on free will. The chapter, as 
a whole, is a very remarkable and impressive, we might almost 
call it eloquent, statement of the scriptural truths bearin 
upon this subject, through all the leading in the even 
history of man, or of the human race. We have already con- 
sidered the first section, setting forth the general doctrine of 
the natural liberty of the will, which it must always retain, 
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and which it could not lose without ceasing to be will, viewed 
as an essential a of a rational and responsible being, and 
excluding the determination of it to good or evil by force 
or by any absolute necessity of nature. Although the will has 
a natural liberty which prevents it from being determined to 
good or evil by such causes or influences as would manifestly 
exclude deliberate choice and spontaneous agency; yet it has, 
in point of fact, at different periods or in different condi- 
tions, been determined both to good and to evil. To each of 
the four great eras in this matter, or the different aspects 
in man’s fourfold state, one of the four remaining sections in 
this chapter is devoted. To the first of these, or section 2d, 
describing man’s freedom of will in his state of innocency, we 
have already adverted, and we need not now dwell upon it. 
The 3d section, describing the condition of men as to free 
will in their natural fallen state, is in some respects the 
most important, as bringing out a leading and most influential 
feature in the character of all men as they come into the world, 
and it is most intimately connected with the subject we have 
been discussing, inasmuch as it describes the only necessity 
which the Scripture represents as attaching to man by nature, 
and the only necessity therefore which can be held as needful 
to be taken into account, in expounding the general scheme of 
Christian doctrine. It is this:—‘ Man, by -his fall into a 
state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation, so as a natural man being alto- 

ther averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not able b 

is own strength to convert himself, or to prepare himself 
thereunto.” The fundamental proposition here is, that man 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good ac- 
companying salvation, and the remainder of the statement 
is intended, partly to indicate the leading ground on which 
this doctrine rests, viz. that a natural man is altogether averse 
from spiritual good and dead in sin, and ly to bring 
out the great practical conclusion which results from it, viz. 
that he is not able by his own strength to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself thereunto. The fundamental doctrine is, 
that man; by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to anything spiritually good, and, of course, is 
in entire bondage or servitude to sin, that is, to his own natural 
sinful dispositions or tendencies. The question is, Is this 
really the view which the word of God gives us of man’s 
natural condition and capacities in regard to spiritual objects 
and results? and this question is to be decided by a care- 
ful investigation and application of all the scriptural state- 
ments and principles bearing upon the subject. Does the 
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Scripture teach us that man, in his natural condition, and 
antecedently to his becoming the subject of the gracious 
operations of God’s Spirit, cannot really will anything spiritu- 
ally good, and, more especially, that he is unable to will to 
turn from sin unto God, or to prepare himself for so turning? It 
seems plain enough that this doctrine is involved in, or clearly 
and certainly deducible from, that of the complete and entire 
corruption or depravity of human nature. e doctrine of 
original sin or of native depravity, in the sense in which it is 
held-by orthodox divines, implies that man in his natural con- 
dition has no tendency or inclination towards what is spiritu- 
ally good, that all his tendencies or inclinations are towards 
what is evil, and that he does and can do nothing which is really 
pleasing and acceptable to God. If he is wholly averse from all 
good and wholly inclined to all evil, it would seem that he can- 
not will any thing good, because the will or power of volition 
must be determined and characterised by the general tendency 
or disposition of the moral nature of the being who possesses and 
exercises it. God can and must always will what is good, 
because his moral nature is essentially and unchangeably holy, 
Man in his unfallen state could always will what was good, or 
as the Confession says, had freedom and power to will and to do 
what was acceptable to God, because he was possessed of a pure 
and holy moral nature, endowed with original righteousness, 
And upon the same ground, because man now has a wholly de- 
praved or corrupted nature, without any original righteousness, 
he has no ability of will to any thing spiritually good. 

This doctrine of the utter bondage of the will of men to 
sin because of depravity, or of the inability of men in their 
natural fallen condition to will or to do any thing spiritually 
good, is not entirely dependent for its scriptural evidence upon 
its being involved in or necessarily deducible from the doc- 
trine of the entire’and total, and not merely partial or compara- 
tive, corruption of man’s moral nature by the fall. For there 
are scriptural statements about men’s natural state which bear 
more directly and immediately upon the more limited topic of 
their inability to will what is spiritually good. Still the con- 
nection between the two doctrines is such as to remind us of 
the vast importance of being thoroughly decided in our con- 
victions as to what Scripture teaches concerning the natural 
state of man as a fallen and sinful creature, and thoroughly 
familiar with the scriptural materials by which our convic- 
tions may be established and defended. It was a service of in- 
estimable value which Edwards rendered to sound Christian 
theology, when, in his work upon Original Sin, he so conclu- 
sively and unanswerably established from Scripture, reason, 
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and experience, the great doctrine “that all mankind are 
under the influence of a — effectual tendency in their 
nature to that sin and wickedness which implies their utter and 
eternal ruin.” The conclusive demonstration of this “ great 
Christian doctrine,” or the unanswerable establishment of 
this great fact as an actual feature in the condition of all 
men as they come into this world, entitles Edwards’ work upon 
Original Sin, notwithstanding some measure of obscurity and 
confusion on the subject of imputation, to be regarded as one 
of the most valuable, permanent, possessions of the Christian 
Church. 

The next stage in the history of the human race with respect 
to free will, viewed as being virtually the history of a man, of 
one man, at different periods, and this is the light in which the 
matter is really represented to us in Scripture, is thus described 
in the Confession (sect. 4.) “ When converts a sinner and 
translates him into the state of grace, he freeth him from his 
natural bondage under sin, and by his grace enables him freely 
to will and to do that which is spiritually good. Yet so as 
that by reason of his remaining corruption, he doth not per 
fectly nor only will that which is good, but doth also will that 
which is evil.” Here, again, there is freedom of will ascribed 
to man in his regenerate state, that is, an ability to will good as 
well as to will evil. In the regeneration of his nature the 
reigning power of depravity is subdued, and all the effects 
which it produced are more or less fully taken away. One of 
the principal of these effects was the utter bondage or servi- 
tude of the will to sin, because of the ungodly and depraved 
tendency of the whole moral nature to what was displeasing 
and offensive to God. This ungodly and depraved tendency 
is now in conversion to a large extent removed, and an oppo- 
site tendency is implanted. Thus the will is set free, or eman- 
cipated from the bondage under which it was held. It is no 
longer subjected to a necessity, arising from the general cha- 
racter and tendency of man’s moral nature, to will only what 
is evil, but is now able also freely to will what is good ; and 
it does freely will what is good, though from the remaining cor- 
ruption and depravity of man’s nature, it still wills also what is 
evil. It is not emancipated from the influence of God’s de- 
crees foreordaining whatever comes to pass. It is not placed 
beyond the control of his providence, whereby in the execu- 
tion of his decrees he ever rules and governs all his creatures 
and all their actions. It is not set free from the operation of 
those general laws which God has impressed upon man’s men- 
tal constitution, for directing the exercise of his faculties and 
regulating his mental processes. But it is set free from the do- 
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minion of depravity, and thereby it is exempted from the ne- 
cessity of willing only what is evil, and made equally able 
freely to will what is good. It has recovered, to a large extent, 
the only liberty it ever lost, and it is determined and character- 
ised now, as it had been in all the previous stages of man’s his- 
tory, both before and after his fall, by his general moral 
character and tendencies, free to good, when man had the image 
of God and original righteousness, but yet mutable so that it 
could will evil; in bondage, when man was the slave of sin, so 
that it could will only evil and not good ; emancipated, when 
man was regenerated, so that it pa freely will good as well 
as evil, though still bearing many traces of the former bondage 
and of its injurious effects ; and finally, to adopt again the lan- 
guage of the Confession, in closing the admirable chapter on 
this subject, “to be made perfectly and immutably free to good 
alone in the state of glory.” 

The extract from Sir William Hamilton, on which chiefly 
we have heen commenting, occurs in connection with a dis- 
cussion embodying some important and valuable truth, truth 
which admits of an obvious application to the exposition and 
defence of Christian, and especially of Calvinistic, doctrines. 
He declares his satisfaction in being able to shew, that his 
doctrine of the conditioned harmonises with the general spirit 
of divine revelation, by inculcating humility in our speculations 
in the investigation of truth because of the imperfection 
and limitation of our faculties, by shewing the unwarrant- 
ableness and absurdity of making our capacity of distinctly 
conceiving and fully comprehending doctrines, the measure or 
standard of their absolute truth, or of their consistency with 
each other, and the perfect reasonableness of believing upon 
sufficient grounds, things which in some respects are beyond 
our grasp, and cannot be fully taken in or comprehended by 


the exercise of our faculties when brought directly to bear . 


upon them. Now all this is very important truth in con- 
nection with the exposition and defence of the great doc- 
trines of revelation, and especially of the profound and mys- 
terious doctrines of Calvinism. Sir William has not here put 
forth any thing which is not in substance to be found in the 
writings of theologians, and which, indeed, has not been 
brought forward more or less fully, and established more or less 
conclusively, by every intelligent defender of Calvinism. But 
it is not very common to find matter of this sort in the writing 
of philosophers, and Sir William, by giving it his sanction, has 
done a real service to the cause of truth and orthodoxy. He 
could not, however, let this topic pass without indulging himself 
in some statements to which it may be proper briefly to advert, 
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In his usual spirit he labours to pat the impression, that 
these views about the limitation of our faculties, and the bear- 
ing of this upon the discussion of mysterious doctrines, have 
not in general been understood and applied aright by theolo- 
gians. He seems half inclined to insinuate, that these princi- 
ples were little known till he promulgated them. But this 
was rather too absurd, and accordingly he feels constrained to 
make the following concession :—“ It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that confessions of the total inability of man to con- 
ceive the union of what he should believe united, are to 
be found, and they are found not perhaps less frequently, 
and certainly in more explicit terms, among Catholic than 
among Protestant theologians,” (Discussions, p. 627.) It is 
certainly quite true, as is here asserted, that such state- 
ments “are to be found,” and indeed they constitute a perfectly 
familiar commonplace among theologians. The alleged greater 
explicitness of Catholics than Protestants in stating these prin- 
ciples, is a mere gratis dictwm which has no foundation in the 
realities of the case. This statement seems to have been haz- 
arded for the mere purpose of ushering in a quotation from Car- 
dinal Cajetan, which though about the best thing ever written 
upon the subject, Sir William felt confident was wholly un- 
known to theologians now-a-days, He described the quota- 
tion as “the conclusion of what, though wholly overlooked, 
appears to me as the ablest and truest criticism of the many 
fruitless, if not futile, attempts at conciliating the ways of 
God to the understanding of man, in the great articles of Di- 
vine foreknowledge and predestination (which are both em- 
barrassed by the self-same difficulties) and human free will.” 
Poor Sir William! It would almost seem as if, with all his 
extraordinary erudition, he had been subjected to an absolute 
necessity of blundering and manifesting ignorance, whenever 
he meddled with theologians, or entered into any detail upon 
theological questions. We have seen before (vol. v. p. 449) 
that after sneering about “passages known to Bossuet, Bayle, 
&c., and through them to persons of ordinary information,” 
he was convicted by Archdeacon Hare, of borrowing his own 
unfair and erroneous representations of Luther's theology from 
Bossuet, and that after Sune obliged to confess this, and having 
again professed to have now made “a full examination ” of 
Luther, he was again convicted of still misrepresenting him. 
We have also seen (vol. v. p. 950) that he spoke of a certain 
change in theological teaching as having been overlooked by 
Bossuet, and not noticed by any theologian until signalised by 
himself, when in truth it had been noticed by Bossuet, and had 
formed one main subject of a protracted controversy between 
VOL VIIL—NO, XXIII. B 
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some very eminent theologians in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. And we have now again something similar 
here, in regard to this quotation from Cardinal Cajetan. Sir 
William described the passage as “wholly overlooked,” not- 
withstanding its superlative merits, and he evidently indulged 
in a feeling of triumph over the poor theologians, who did not 
know, till he pointed it out to them, a passage which they 
might have turned to good account. Now it so happens that 
we remember two instances, and there are in all probability 
more, in which this very quotation from Cajetan had been pro- 
duced and commended by eminent writers, one of them being 
no other than Bayle, who so often furnishes passages to “ per- 
sons of ordinary information.” Gisbertus Voetius, one of the 
best known names in the theology of the seventeenth century, 
a man who was, at least, as thoroughly versant in the litera- 
ture of theology as Sir William was in that of philosophy, 
and who knew as much of the literature of philosophy as 
Sir William did of that of theology, has quoted with approba- 
tion a part of this passage from Cajetan in a Dissertatio Epis- 
tolica de Termino Vitz (p. 107), originally published in 1634, 
and republished at Utrecht in 1669 in the appendix to the 5th 
volume of his Selecte Disputationes. The passage in Bayle is 
to be found in the second part of his Reponse aux Questions 
d’un Provincial, chap. 161, CEuvres, vol. ili. p. 837, where the 
extract from Cajetan is given as quoted with approbation by 
an eminent Dominican theologian, Alvarez, in a Treatise de 
Auxiliis Divine Gratis. Sir William, then, was mistaken in 
representing this passage in Cajetan as “ wholly overlooked.” 
We do not suppose, indeed, that it was suggested to him by 
Voet or Bayle, for we rather suspect, especially as the passage 
after all contains nothing very extraordinary, that it was pro- 
duced and paraded in the honest belief that no one knew any- 
thing about it but himself. 

It may be worth while to mention, that the discussion in 
connection with which this passage is introduced by Bayle, is 
very similar to that in which Sir William brings it in. Bayle 
was doing on that occasion just what Sir William did in the 
immediately following part of his Appendix, viz. collecting what 
he calls “ Testimonies to the limitation of our knowledge from 
the limitation of our faculties.” Bayle had often spoken very 
much to the same effect as Sir William has done, about the 
reasonableness and obligation of believing when we cannot 
know and fully comprehend. But this, coming from Bayle, 
was suspected of being intended to undermine the foundations 
of a rational faith, and to amount in substance very much to 
the same thing as Hume’s well-known sneer about our holy 
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religion being founded not on reason but on faith. Bayle 
defended himself against these charges in the 2d and 3d of 
the Eclaircissemens subjoined to his Dictionary, and more for- 
mally and elaborately in the second part of his Reponse aux 
Questions d’un Provincial, He was contending then against 
M. Jacquelot, a minister of the French Protestant Church, and 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settled as minister 
of the French Church in Berlin. Jacquelot wrote a series of 
three works against Bayle, and, though he was a man of real 
ability, he certainly gave his skilful adversary some advantage 
over him, by taking ground which, in the present day, we 
would describe as too rationalistic. Several other eminent 
men took part in the controversy, especially La Placette, who, 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes became minister 
of the French Protestant Church at Copenhagen. Different 

unds were taken by the different combatants in opposing 

yle, and then some interesting discussions arose among 
themselves, as to the best ground to be taken in dealing with 
the great sceptic. The controversy thus, viewed as a whole, be- 
came extremely curious and interesting. We cannot dwell 
upon it, and can only remark, that Bayle had no difficulty in 
producing from many eminent men, both theologians and 
philosophers, quotations which certainly seemed very much 
the same in substance with his own statements, however dif- 
ferent they might be in spirit and object, and that these quo- 
tations are in some instances identical with, and in general 
very similar to, those which Sir William has collected as 
“testimonies to the limitation of our knowledge from the 
limitation of our faculties.” 


We do not need again to make any profession of our admi- 
ration of Sir William Hamilton’s talents and erudition, of our 
sense of the great value of the services he has rendered in his 
own proper field of investigation, and of our regret that he 
wasted so much time and strength in discussing topics which 
he was not called upon to meddle with, and with which he was 
very imperfectly acquainted. Neither do we feel it needful to 
make any apology for the freedom with which we have dealt 
with him. He certainly put forth many gross blunders in 
treating of theological subjects, and we om exposed them 
with all plainness. He usually discussed these topics, especially 
when he looked at them through the medium of theologians, 
in a reckless way and in an offensive spirit, and we have not 
scrupled to say so. The malus animus, which led him so far 
astray -upon certain subjects, and which was the real cause of 
his laying himself open to such an exposure, was sufficiently 
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manifest, and we have thought it right to indicate it, in con- 
nection with the painful and degrading consequences to which 
it led, believing that in this way it is fitted to furnish a great 
moral lesson, and to serve as a beacon to warn those who may 
be tempted to become accusers of the brethren. 


In consequence of the last article in this Number having unex- 
pectedly extended from two sheets to above three, it has become ne- 
eessary again to postpone the Critical Notices. It was intended 
to have noticed—Brown on the Romans; Culverwell on the Light 
of Nature ; Clarke’s New Translation of Bengel’s Gnomon ; Hodge 
on the Corinthians; Alexander on the Acts; Moody Stuart on the 
Song of Solomon; Kelly’s Examination, &c.; Dr Livingstone’s 
Travels ; Prize Essays on the Support of the Gospel Ministry, &c., 
&c. We hope to have notices of these and other works in our 
next Number. 





